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Lonpon, June 1, 1893. 

The Merry In May this year the “pious fraud of 
Monthof the almanac” has brought with it the 
May. radiance of June; nor would the May 
Queen, even on the first of the month, have lacked 
abundance of flowers with which to decorate her 
May-pole. The two great sections of the English- 
speaking world each kept holiday last month on the 
occasion of 
opening, the 
one the Impe- 
rial Institute, 
and the other, 
the World’s 
Fair, amid such 
pageantry as 
the Empire and 
the Republic 
can supply. 
With charac- 
teristic impetu- 
osity both the 
English -speak- 


ing peoples Pe 
opened their 
shows before 


the exhibits were in place, for Midsummer Day 
will be past and gone before either at Chicago 
or at Kensington the spectacle is complete. It 
does not matter so much about the Imperial 
Institute, which is not likely to be a _ popular 
resort, given over as it is almost entirely to 
what Lord Rosebery described as Blue Book and 
Biscuit, but it is rather a serious matter for the 
World’s Fair. The time during which such an 
exhibition can remain open is necessarily so limited, 





THE IMPERIAL INSTITUTE. 


that the practical postponement of the opening till 
midsummer is a very serious loss. At present the 
World’s Fair is still a wilderness of half-empty 
palaces strewn with innumerable packing-cases, and as 
a result the general public stays away. 
one hundred thousand visitors a day, there are less 
than half that number, and the managers, alarmed at 
the absence of the public, have decided, by thirty votes 
to twenty- 


In place of 


seven, to sacri- 
fice £500,000 
voted by Con- 
rather 
than to keep 
the Exhibition 
closed on Sun- 


gress 


days. 

The Pageant 
and the 
Reception. 
The Imperial 
Institute 
was opened by 
” Her Majesty 
on the tenth 
of May. The 
pageant at the opening was pretty and popular, 
the sun was propitious—it was at the very crown of 
the year’s prime- -and the parade of the Australian 
and Indian troops was very impressive. After the 
opening the Prince of Wales held a huge recep- 
tion, and claret-cup and tea and ices were dispensed 
from behind one-third of a mile of counter to 25,000 
guests representing everybody who is anybody in the 
great middle class, with a sprinkling of other bodies 


above and below. Some of the well-dressed crowd 















hissed Mr. Gladstone, who was present as the Prince’s 
guest, an incident the importance of which was 
absurdly exaggerated. Who can guarantee the good 
behaviour of 25,000 persons, especially when they have 
been supplied with champagne cup “free gratis and 
for nothing?” Besides, what did Mr. Gladstone care? 
Surely every one knows that he is far too securely 
mailed in the triple brass of his own conscious recti- 
tude to feel anything but a momentary compassion 
for the vulgarity of the humorists who thought to 
save the Union as the geese saved the Capitol, by 
their sibillation. It is much to be wished that at 
these huge democratic receptions the mob should 
behave itself like a gentleman, but when party 
feeling runs high and the wine runs free, occasional 
contretemps are inevitable, and it is true philosophy 
to make the least of them by treating them as if 
they were as much matter of course as a counter- 
cheer in the House of Commons. 
the  _heAustralian Irregular Horse, with their 
Australian business-like uniform and their jaunty 
Contingent. Tyrolese hats, excited universal admira- 
tion as they rode through the streets. The Indians 
were perhaps more picturesque, although that is 
doubtful. But the Australians—well, they were 
bone of our bone, flesh of our flesh, and right royal 
was the welcome which they received. These 
stalwart sunburnt sons of ours who had crossed ocean 
and continent from the underside of the world to 
grace the train of the Queen, roused our pride, our 
enthusiasm, and our gratitude.. Australian banks 
may burst up—that is an incident of a day ; but her 
children can ride like centaurs, and fight, if need be, 
like Britons of the Viking stock, and that is not an 
affair of the passing moment. Heaven forbid that 
we should ever have need to appeal for help to our 
Australian kinsfolk in our hour of need, but it is 
good to feel that they are there, and are not likely 
to fail us if real need should arise. 
The here has been all the month no abate- 
Australian ment of the Australian crisis. Banks 
Crisis. have continued to burst not only in 
Melbourne but in Queensland and New South 
Wales, until the bewildered newspaper-reader 
wonders whether there are many more banks left 
unbroken. All the local banks of Brisbane have 
gone under; the Melbourne banks have suffered 
terribly, and the Commercial Banking Company of 
Sydney, an institution which, since 1876, has paid 
twenty-five per cent. dividend per annum, collapsed 
on May 15. The Australian Premiers met at 
Melbourne on the 27th ult. to consider what 
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federal action should be taken to meet the crisis, 
when they recoiled from a proposal to estabish 
national banks. The result of leaving banking to 
headlong competition is that Australia has three 
banks where one would be ample. But with twenty- 
five per cent: dividends going it is idle to object, 
although, as Mr. Henniker Heaton tells us, the 
sworn value of bank premises in Australia is 
£5,840,000, or more than a pound per head of the 
whole population. It has always been a mystery 
why so many socialists make such a to-do about 
nationalising the land which does not yield two per 
cent., while next to nothing is said about nationalising 
banks which pay from twenty to twenty-five per cent. 
Surely, as a mere matter of commonsense, it would be 
prudent to take over the best paying business first. 
initial A good deal of somewhat irritating and 
into Debt at pharisaic preaching has been heard 
Home. recently upon the text of Australian 
extravagance. ‘ Money no object” when expen- 
diture is concerned is not the motto of Australians 
alone. Mr. Fowler’s report on Local Rates and 
Local Debts contains figures well calculated to make 
us pause. Australians have a vast and almost 
virgin continent to draw upon. We are in an old 
country almost full up. But while the annual value 
of our land has fallen in the last ten years from 
56 to 53 millions sterling per annum, local rates 
have risen since 1868 from 30 to 57 millions, and 
our local indebtedness, which stood at 90 millions in 
1874, is now 200 millions. That is to say, our local 
authorities have more than doubled their debts at 
a time when the rateable value of our land was 
diminishing instead of increasing. In face of such 
figures as these it hardly becomes us to be so very 
censorious in speaking of Australian finance. 
A Out of evil cometh good, and the financial 
ustralia : 
andthe panic which has smashed half the banks 
Cape. in Australia has led to a remarkable 
and very significant interchange of communication 
between the Cape Government and the Government 
of New South Wales. When the Commercial Bank 
of Sydney went down, the Government issued a 
proclamation making the notes of four banks legal 
tender for six months ; and there were rumours afloat 
as to possible financial difficulties that would embarrass 
others besides bankers. Thereupon the Government 
of the Cape of Good Hope telegraphed to Sydney 
offering financial help, if New South Wales needed it. 
The offer, which, of course, was due to the initiative 
of Mr. Rhodes, is a characteristic illustration of the 
energy and audacity with which he labours to make 
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the unity of the race felt as a political and financial 
factor all round the world. The offer was declined 
with hearty thanks, for the Colony can get through 
the crisis without extraneous help ; but the proposal 
will not be forgotten. Eve; one rightly estimates 
the fealty of their friends by the help they are 
willing to give us when we are in atight place. Fair- 
weather friends are not worth having ; but a friend 
who will back your bill when the duns are at your 
gate is a friend indeed. It really seems as if Mr. 

Rhodes may some day make the Cape politically and 

financially as much the corner-stone of the Empire as 

it is strategically. 

& ‘The South Mr. Cecil Rhodes has passed through a 
| African Ministerial crisis, the true inwardness 
Keystone. of which is Mr. 

Merriman and Sir James Sivewright appear to have 

differed, the former, who was Chancellor of 

Exchequer, making charges against the latter, who 

was Commissioner of Public Works. In order to 

end the dispute Mr. Rhodes resigned, and was at 

This he 

promptly did, putting Sir Gordon Sprigg in Mr. 


somewhat obscure. 


once instructed to form a new Ministry. 


Merriman’s place and dispensing with the services of 
both the recent disputants. Mr. Rose 
went back into private life, being succeeded as 


Innes also 





Photograph by] [Elliott and Pry. 


HAMILTON BAYNES. 


REV. A. 
New Bishop of Natal. 


Attorney-General by Olive Schreiner’s brother, who 
has recently been described as the Sir Charles 
Russell of the Cape. The new Ministry is said to 
be strong and likely to last. It will be helped by 
the good news from Mashonaland, where Mr. 


Jameson reports a wonderful development: fresh 
finds of gold being of daily occurrence. 


Fifty ounces 
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of alluvial gold have been brought into Salisbury, 
and the reefs improve in. richness as the workings 
go deeper. The Beira railway is getting on, and 
will be ready for opening, so they say, at the end of 
the month. Natal has been celebrating its fiftieth 
anniversary. Mr. 
President of the 


Kruger has been sworn in as 
Transvaal, and the preliminary 
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[May 6th, 1893. 


From the Cape Register] 
MEAT ME ONCE AGAIN; OR, RHODES’ SASSATJES. 

steps have been taken for handing over Swaziland to 

the Boers. 

the Boers to teach their children Dutch. They need 

encouragement, it seems, to resist the temptations of 


President Kruger is said to have urged 


the all-encompassing English. Lord Ripon’s vision 
of “a great African Federation, full of loyalty to 
the Imperial Crown,” will probably be realised when 
these 
Dutch have attained man’s estate. 

The While at the 


Home Rule Australia, and at the Cape the tendency 
Debate. 


children who need encouragement to learn 


Imperial Institute, in 
to the consolidation of the Empire makes 
itself felt, the same tendency is asserting itself at 
Westminster in the debates on the Home Rule Bill, 
two clauses of which were got through Committee 
The Debate has 
made it abundantly clear Little 
Englanders may think, or the advocates of Irish 


between Easter and Whitsuntide. 
that whatever 


independence may dream, the British people will 
never establish any system of government in Ireland 
that will even in semblance impair the strength, the 
unity, or the cohesion of the Empire. Home Rule 
will be granted on the day when the English and 
Scotch people are convinced that it will strengthen 
the Empire, but not till then. We want Home Rule 
because we want to strengthen and to federalise the 
Empire. Hence any kind of Home Rule that might 
weaken the Empire, or defer its federation, will be 
voted down. That sentiment has doomed Clause 
Nine, and the same sentiment will inevitably wreck 
any and every Home Rule Bill that goes a step 
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further than the formula “ Home Rule in Ireland as in 
London—mutatis mutandis.” When that has been tried 
and has been found to work well, further concessions 
may be made. But John Bull is a slow moving, some- 
what puzzle-headed creature, and he has a most invin- 
cible objection to taking more than one step at a time. 
The prolonged discussions in Commitage 
were terminated by divisions in which 
the proposals of the Opposition were 
uniformly sup- 
ported by a majo- 
rity of the British 
representatives, 
and as uniformly 
rejected by the 
Irish members, 
without whose aid 
Mr. Gladstone 
would be in a 
hopeless minority. 
The normal ma- 
jority of  forty- 
five rose to fifty 
or sixty, owing to 
the absence of 
some ten or a 
dozen Unionists, 
whose remissness V7, 
has excited the ; 

indignant animad- 
versions of the 
Times. The Irish 
contingent voted 
like a dumb ma- 


chine, and _ the 
only occasion 


when Mr. Red- 
mond ventured to 
move an amend- 
ment, that propos- 
ing to call the 
Trish Legislature 
a Parliament, he 
only carried 39 
members into 
the Lobby with 
him. Yet Mr. Parnell used to say, “Call it a 
Parliament, and you may make it what you like. 
Call it anything else, and you will have to make it 
what we like.” Mr. Gladstone, however, while 
almost humbly subservient to Nationalist sensitive- 
ness on every other point, peremptorily refused to 
humour them in this matter. So the Assembly on 


n 
Committee. 
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THE DEMENTING OF MR. BULL. Mr. 


How the new lop-sided brain will work after the passing of the Home Rule Bill with Clause 9 
retained, should the disposition of Parties in the House remain as at present. 
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College Green is to be a Legislature, and not a 
Parliament. Carried by the House of Commons by 
466 to 40. 
The only result in the shape of a success- 
joe ful amendment raised by the Opposition 
"was the acceptance of Sir Henry James’s 
amendment, asserting in good round set terms 
the supremacy of the Imperial Parliament. The 
amendment runs as follows :— oe 
Provided that not- 
withstanding  any- 
thing in this Act con- 
tained, the supreme 
power and authority 
of the Parliament of 
the United Kingdom 
of Great Britain and 
Ireland shall remain 
unaffected and un- 
diminished over all 
persons, matters and 
things within the 
Queen’s dominions. 
Mr. Gladstone 
wasted three 
hours in haggling 
over this addition 










a 





me to his clause, and 
a2 ultimately and re- 
ps luctantly accepted 
at it. Its import- 


a! 






ance depends of 
course entirely 
upon whether the 
supreme power 
and authority of 
Parliament is to 
prevail in Ireland 
as in Canada, o1 
in Ireland as in 
London. Every 
day the debate 
brings out the 
hopeless difficulty 
of getting out of 
Gladstone’s 
mind the fatally 
misleading ana. 
logy of the Colonies. The fundamental difference 
between the Colonies and Ireland is, that the 
Colonies contribute nothing to the Imperial Revenue, 
and that Ireland has to contribute her over two 
millions a year, and further that Ireland would 
never be allowed to secede, any more than a State 
in the American Union would be allowed to leave 


¥39, See 
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the United States. Until he realises the difference 
which that makes, he will never, to use a Hiber- 
nicism, open his mouth without putting his foot in it. 
The importance of Sir Henry James’ 
og: hor ma amendment, however, cannot be explained 
away by misleading references to in- 
applicable Colonial analogies. Mr. Balfour at first 
was inclined to scout the idea that the form of 
sound words drawn up by Sir Henry James would do 
any good, but he subsequently recanted publicly, and 
explained the significance of this distinct victory 
for the Imperial party. He said : “ Even if, under 
this Bill, it be not followed by other operative 
amendments, it will be a guide and a justification 
to future Parliaments to employ the powers which 
this Bill expressly recognises that they possess. 
Upon this amendment, either under this Bill or 
under some other Bill, we may hope to build a 
fabric of Imperial supremacy which shall be proof 
against every attack, and fit for every purpose to 
which we desire to put it.” He did not desire, 
he told the House of Commons, “if Home Rule was 
ever given to Ireland, that the Imperial Parliament 
should deal with Ireland in the same minute manner 
that it now did with England and Scotland. But 
neither did he desire that the supremacy of the Im- 
perial Parliament should be deprived of all practical 
meaning or reduced to the mere abstraction which 
it has become in relation to Australia and Canada.” 
From this it can be seen that the Unionist mind 
is adjusting itself to the possibility of conceding 
Home Rule, and at the same time of preserving the 
supremacy of Parliament. As this—and nothing 
Jess or more than this—is what Englishmen desire, 
there is no reason why Mr. Balfour should not carry 
a reasonable measure of Home Rule when he re- 
enters office—say, in 1894 or in 1895. 
The There is something ludicrous about the 
Home Rule absorption of the House of Commons in 
Pike. the details of a Bill which every one knows 
is certain to be rejected without ceremony by the 
House of Lords. “ It reminds me,” said a statesman 
the other day, “of the old receipt for cooking a pike. 
You had to catch your fish, cook him, stuff him 
with all manner of costly herbs and sauces, and then 
—you threw him out of the window. The whole of 
the Session is to be devoted to dressing this legis- 
lative pike, which the House of Lords will throw out 
of the window without ceremony.” What adds to 
the piquancy of the paradox is, that the question 
whether or not the Lords will be supported by the 
country in their action against Home Rule depends 










almost entirely upon the extent to which the other 
measures, now hopelessly blocked by Home Rule, are 
passed into law. 

The House of Commons being thus re- 
duced to impotence for the rest of the 
year, is naturally seeing how much enjoy- 
ment it can get meanwhile. It may not actually, 
as has been remarked by a witty onlooker, have 
converted itself into a ring for the purpose of 
observing stand-up fights between Mr. Chamberlain 
and Mr. Gladstone; but it certainly is deriving 
considerable entertainment from the debating duello 


Mr. 
Chamberlain. 


between these two distinguished combatants. It is 
no. longer in doubt that, after Mr. Gladstone, Mr. 
Chamberlain is the best debater in the House. 
When the G.O.M. is gone it is Mr. Chamberlain whe 
will wear his mantle, and Mr. Chamberlain who alone 
can draw the bow of Ulysses. The younger man is 
coarser, less magnanimous, and infinitely less rusé 
than the Old Parliamentary Hand, but he is a hard 
hitter, resolute and indomitable, while as a debater 
he is lucid and persuasive. If he were but capable of 
magnanimity he might lead the country yet. But the 
keen eagerness of the partisan, the rancorous bitter- 
ness with which he pursues real or imagined private 
slights, and the lack of that genial, generous good 
nature which distinguishes Mr. Balfour, stand in his 
way. Still, even his worst enemies admit his imperial 
spirit and his masterful talents in debate, and both 
qualities have been conspicuous in the debates on 
Home Rule. 
The Cam- It is a long time since more interest was 
paign in the taken in the debates in Parliament than 
Country. in speeches outside. But last month the 
House quite eclipsed the public meeting. This was 
partly due to the fact that, with the exception of a 
solitary speech by Mr. Bryce at Aberdeen, and an 
imposing demonstration in Hyde Park, the Home 
Rulers have been dumb. But it was also due to the 
fact that at last the debates in the House have been 
worthy the reputation of Parliament, that the best 
men have constantly taken part in the debates, and 
that the speeches have not been too long. Lord 
Salisbury’s pilgrimaze to Ulster was a painstaking 
performance, but it was somewhat of an anti-climax 
to Mr. Balfour’s demonstrations, and his speeches. 
powerful and able as they always are, were marred by 
the most maladroit references to the majority of the 
Irish people as “ enemies.” A Prime Minister should 
count no subjects of the Queen as enemies except 
those in actual red-handed rebellion against her 
authority. Neither can Lord Salisbury be con- 
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gratulated upon the wisdom of comparing the her seventy-fifth year, is still with us; the Prince of ; beer 
inhabitants of three parts of Ireland to the Wales has just turned fifty. But there are those . 166 
Hittites, the Amalekites, and the Perizzites, who who persist in believing that after all we shall see a lanc 
occupied the land of Canaan before the advent of Duff dynasty in England yet. seal 


Joshua. No doubt our ancestors as nearly exter- 
minated the Irishry about three hundred years 
ago as the Jews did the nations of Canaan. But 
the Irishry multiplied as the Hivités and Hittites 
did not, and the 
Trish cradle soon 
filled up the gaps 
made by England’s 
sword. Lord Ran- 
dolph Churchill, 
the bravo-dema- 
gogue of the party, 
seeks to make up 
in sound and fury 
what he lacks in 
wit and force, but 


as a platform 
orator he has 
abandoned him- 


self too much to 
the tearing of a 
passion to tatters 
to be counted as a 
very valuable ally 
in the campaign. 


The Marriage of 
Princess May. 


The marriage of 


TheNew The accession of Lord Stanley to the 


Governor- 7 
arldom c arby has he > happy 
Genetaior —™ dom of Derby h is had one happy 
Canada. result in establishing Lord Aberdeen 
in the Governor-Generalship of Canada almost 


at the opening of 
the World’s Fair 
at Chicago. No- 
thing could be of 
happier augury 
for the future re- 
lations of the two 
great branches of 
the English-speak- 
ing race than that 
Lady Aberdeen, 
President of the 
World’s Congress 
of Women at 
Chicago, and 
founder of the 
Trish village in 
the World’s Fair, 
should at the same 
time have her hus- 
band appointed 
to represent the 
Queen in the Do- 





minion of Canada. 
I grudge the 
Aberdeens to 
Canada. We 
need them in Eng- 


the Duke of York 
to the Princess 
May will take 
place on July 6th. 
The Princess is 


a great favourite, landand Scotland, 








and every one and perhaps most - 
naturally sy m- of all in Ireland. i 

Be pathises with the LORD RANDOLPH CHURCHILL. But perhaps it is 
i q young girl who, (From a photograph by Bassano.) best they should an 
44 losing one lover by go to Canada, m 
. death, has found consolation in his brother. Thepre- which is an amalgam of all three, with a Cl 
1 cedent of the Tzarina is one which bodes well for the strong dash of France thrown in. But Canada’s se 
ia future of the marriage. Uneasy lies the head that gain is our loss, for their place on this side the gt 
| wears the Russian crown, but in all Europe there has Atlantic is one which no one can fill. a 
: H not been in our time a more ideally faithful and The Jubilee The Scottish people were celebrating, = 
; | devoted husband and wife than Alexander the Third of the last month, the Jubilee of the Disruption . 
hb and the Empress, who was previously engaged to his Free Kirk. hich founded the Free Church of Scot- W 
i brother. The chances of the Duke of York’s succession land. Dwellers south of the Tweed find it difficult of 
to the throne seem too remote to excite much in- to realise how much sacrifice that great act of moral dle 
[ terest. The Queen, although last month she entered heroism entailed, and what a priceless boon it has at 
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been to Scotland. Since the Act of Uniformity of 
1662 drove the Puritans out of the Church of Eng- 
land there has been no such object lesson, on a great 
scale, of fidelity to religious principle in this isle of 
Britain. Probably there are few, even among the 
Established Clergy, who would not admit that the 
action of Chalmers, Guthrie and their fellows, has 
been the most blessed manifestation of Divine grace 
that Scotland has received in this century. But fifty 
years ago how differently it was regarded! What 
with John Knox, the Covenanters, and the founders 
of the Free Kirk, Scotland has quite a galaxy of 
patriot saints, whose memory to this day helps to 
make the Scot a better citizen and a nobler man. 
England, no doubt, is the best country in the 
world, but how often, when among some fusionless, 
molluscous and invertebrate Southrons, we find 
ourselves wishing it were just a little more like 
Scotland. 





THE EARL OF ABERDEEN. 
(From a photograph by Fradelle and Young.) 


That is a curious contrast which is pre- 
sented between the triumphant celebra- 
tion of the Jubilee of the Free Church 
and the agitated alarm expressed by English Church- 
men at the prospect of the disestabiishment of the 
Church in Wales. The Albert Hall, which this year 
seems as if it were to become the chosen rallying 
ground of the forces of Conservatism, was crowded 
on May 16 with an immense throng of Churchmen 

the Primate in the chair—for the purpose of pro- 
testing against the Welsh Suspensory Bill. Bishop 
Westcott spoke, and Lord Melbourne, and the Duke 
of Argyll and many others. The Archbishop 
declared that rather than see no Establishment 


The Church 
in Danger. 


at all, he would prefer to see Nonconformity estab- 
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lished, from which it is evident that His Grace has no 
imagination and very little knowledge of the kind of 
irritation which Establishments produce in Dissenters. 
The Bishop of Durham’s argument in favour of a 
national church as the spiritual organ of the nation 
would logically land us in the transfer of the endow- 
ments of the Anglican and Presbyterian sects to 
the Civic Church, such, for instance, as the Social 
Questions Unions recently established at Man- 
chester and Rochdale. The whole drift of the time 
is in that direction rather than towards Disestablish- 
ment and Disendowment pure and simple. What is 
coming is not spoliation, but merely the re-adjusting 
of the movements to the broadened conception of 
national religion that prevails in the latter days of 
the nineteenth century. 

There is certainly .very great need for 


Church and 


reminding some statesmen of the rights 
, State. : ; 


of the Church to influence the State. 
The most scathing commentary upon the utter 
failure of Established Anglicanism to fulfil the 
functions of the spiritual organ of the nation is 
supplied in the nonsense which Lord Randolph 
Churchill has been talking about the recent utter 
ance of Cardinal Logue as to the duty of Catholics 
in elections. Lord Randolph is scandalised beyond 
measure at the suggestion of the Cardinal that there 
was a close connection between religion and _ polities, 
and that “ the privilege of the franchise is not a mere 
personal thing, that any one can do what he likes 
with.” This, it seems, is spiritual intimidation, 
priestly usurpation, and we know not what. Probably 
Dr. Westcott will discover, before the century closes, 
that the Establishment, instead of making conscience 
potent in the affairs of the nation, has so Erastian- 
ised English Churchmen that they have now not 
even a conception of such a thing as religious 
principle as an operative force in political life. 

The End of The Hull Strike ended last month, after 
the Hull a wicked wastefulness of six weeks, in a 
Strike. compromise that might have been arrived 

at without a cessation of labour if the dockers had but 
listened to their leaders, and refrained from plunging 
into a campaign for which they were utterly un- 
prepared. On the one crucial point, whether or not 
non-union men were to be allowed to work freely 
side by side with unionists, the employers have 
carried the day. The concession that no preference 
was to be shown to non-unionists over unionists is a 
kind of salve to the dockers’ amour propre, but that 
question would never have led to any serious dispute. 
It was a bad business from first to last, not merely 
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because of the suffering which it entailed upon the 
strikers—for that they brought upon themselves 
wilfully against the advice of their leaders—but 
because of the injury which the way in which the 
strike was conducted inflicted upon the cause of 
labour. Attempts to light ‘the way for the millen- 
nium by the incendiary’s torch are seldom successful. 
The miners were well to the front 

The Miners 
and their last month. ‘ In the House of Commons 
Hours. they carried the second reading of their 


Eight Hours’ Bill by a majority of 279 to 201, Mr. 
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not applied. From which it would seem that these 
good miners of ours are genuine chips of the old 
block. Like John P. Robinson, he of Lowell’s immor- 
tal poem, we all imagine that the world will go right 
only when we holloa out “Gee.” 

The Mr. Arnold Morley has succumbed 
Incorrigible completely to the permanent official. 
asain: Repeated attempts were made last 
month to induce him to reconsider the mistake 
which he made when he refused to give us Imperial 
penny postayz, but all was in vain. He was 





THE GERMAN EMPEROR AS A FAMILY MAN. 


Gladstone voting in the majority and Mr. Morley in 
the minority. They then occupied Whit-week in 
discussing the industrial questions that interest their 
class at an International Congress which was held at 
Brussels, under the presidency of Mr. Note 
that, although the Congress was described as Inter- 
national, the Times correspondent declares the Eng- 


3urt. 


lish miners insisted upon the proceedings being 
conducted under English rules in every detail. “The 
amusing feature of the case,” he remarks, ‘‘ was the 
self-complacency of. the English delegates.” They 
argued in perfect good faith that the Congress could 
never be brought to an issue if their own rules were 


compelled to admit that the United States and 
Canada had established postage to suit 
themselves, relying upon the 2nd Clause, Article 21, 
of the Vienna Convention ; but not even the example 


penny 


of Germany in establishing penny postage between 
the Empire and the Colonies could induce him to 
show a smaller reliance upon Clause 2, Article 21. 
It is a thousand pities that on the one point on 
which Ministers could so easily have done a great 
stroke for the Empire, they should have suffered 
themselves to be overruled by a colleague who seems 
to have become the mere mouthpiece of the official 
obstructives of St. Martin’s-le-Grand. 
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The Reichstag on May 6th rejected the 


The German 5 4 
. General compromise proposed by Herr Von Huene 


Plectiom.. io -the Army Bill by a majority of 48: 
162 members voted for the {mendment ; 210 against 
it. The Social Democrats, the Radicals, and the bulk 
of the Ultramontanes made up the majority. The 
minority consisted of Conservatives, National 
Liberals, Poles, and a dozen Ultramontanes. When 
the numbers were published, the Chancellor an- 
nounced the dissolution of the Reichstag, and since 
then Germany has been given up to the election 
agent. The air has been thick with manifestoes, the 
Emperor leading the way. He told his faithful subjects 
—who are by no means disposed to accept his word for 
gospel—that the very existence of the Fatherland was 
at stake. Prince Bismarck, through his Homburg 
newspaper, scoffs at the Imperial declaration, main- 
taining that the Army Bill would weaken rather 
than strengthen the Empire. The Centre Party has 
gone to pieces. The Social Democrats and Radicals 
are jubilant, and everything seems to indicate that 
the Emperor will find himself confronted by a new 
Reichstag more opposed to the increase of the army 
than the old one. Should this be the case, Europe 
will look on with some anxiety to see what the 
Kaiser will do. It is difticult to see what he can do 
that will not either impair his authority or disturb 
the tranquillity of Europe. 

France waits with anxious expectancy for 

The Trach the evolution of factors of disturbance 

on the other side of the Rhine which may 

facilitate her design upon Elsass-Lothringen. Pre- 

occupied with events in Germany, the French parties 

are preparing for their own electoral campaign. M. 

Dupuy, the Prime Minister, has launched his 
manifesto, which has only three heads :— 

1. Labour legislation destined to regulate the relations of 
capital and labour in a spirit of Republican solidarity, so as to 
correct the harshness of economic laws by a co-efficient of 
humanity. 

2. Fiscal reforms apportioning taxation more equitably to 
the means of the taxpayers. 

3. A law of association regulating the relation of civil and 
religious society in a spirit of tolerance and liberty. 

M. Dupuy, with his policy of Republican concen- 
tration, is opposed by M. Goblet, with his programme 
of the Social-Radical alliance. It is too early as yet 
to forecast the result. Meanwhile the Chamber has 
been passing resolutions demanding the disqualifying 
of functionaries and priests from being elected 
deputies. No one proposes to disqualify adulterers 
and men guilty of scandalous immorality. 
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One of the most notable events of the 


A Progressist i ew its 
Triumph. month, from the point of view of’ its 


significance as a sign of the times, was 
the trial of strength between the old school and the 
new in the British Women’s Temperance Association. 
The fight between those who regard teetotalism as 
the Alpha and Omega of Temperance Reform, and 
those who look upon it as merely the most important 
plank in a broad platform which will deal directly 
and indirectly with every phase of the social evil of 
intemperance, had been going on for a year within 
the Executive Committee—-where the old school had 
a majority. It was fought out in a full meeting 
of the whole Association, where the new school 
triumphed all along the line. The controversy was 
most educational, and the victory of the Progressive 
reformers is an event of good omen. 
The question which I stated in the 


The Question 
toberts to 


forLord last Review for Lord 
ert. answer, as to who was responsible for 
the marked mutiny in the Indian Army, I had an 
opportunity of discussing with that eminent soldier 
within a few days of his arrival in London. Lord 
Roberts declared with much emphasis his total 
disbelief in the statements made before the 
Departmental Committee as to the evasion of 
the orders of Parliament as to the regulation of 
vice in India. If any such system was being 
worked now, it was in opposition to the most 
positive orders of the Viceroy and of the Com- 
mander-in-Chief. But Parliament will hold Lord 
Lansdowne and Lord Roberts responsible, until at 
least they clear themselves from the charge by 
proving how they were hoodwinked, and by meting 
out exemplary punishment to the offenders. On 
this point, in justice to Lord Roberts, I must state 
that nothing could be more satisfactory than_ his 
declaration, that if it were proved that any officers 
had discbeyed his orders in this matter, he would 
see to it that they were broken and punished with 
exemplary severity. Less than that, indeed, would 
not avail to convince the public that he did not 
connive at so palpable and gross a breach of orders. 
3ut a Commander-in-Chief who does not know what 
is going on in half-a-dozen of the most important 
military stations in India, is not by any means the 
kind of Commander-in-Chief Lord Roberts is believed 


to be. To be found not guilty of disloyalty by 


proving that you have been hoodwinked by your 
own subordinates, is not a pleasant position for one 
of the most capable of our military chiefs ; but it 
is difficult to see what other way of escape there is, 












DIARY 


EVENTS OF THE MONTH. 


May 1. Deputation of mine-owners to Mr. Glat- 

stone on the Kight Hours Bill. 

Annual Meeting of the London Congregational 
Union, at the Memorial Hall. 

Annual Meeting of the Wesleyan Foreign 

’ Missionary Society, at Exeter Hall. 

Annual Meeting of the National Temperance 
League, at Exeter Hall. 

Annual Meeting of the Church Association, at 
Exeter_Hall. 

Opening of the Chicago World’s Fair by 

é President Cleveland. 

May Day Celebrations abroad. 
Report received of a battle in Brazil. 
Mr. R. J. Seddon appointed Premier of New 
nd. 
Opening of the Transvaal Volksraad by Presi- 
dent Kriiger. 
Opening of the Royal Academy of Arts. 
2. New Norwegian Ministry formed. 

Resignation of the Peruvian Ministry. 

Resignation ‘of Mr. Cecil Rhodes’s Ministry at 
the Cape. 

Copyright Convention concluded between Great 

ritain and Austro-Hungary. 

The Bank Issue Bill passed by the New South 
Wales Parliament. 

Official Announcement of the Betrothal of the 
Duke of York to Princess Victoria Mary of 
Teck. 

Annual Meeting of the British and Foreign 
Bible Society, at Exeter Hall. 

Annual Conference of the Church Army, at 
Princes’ Hall, Piccadilly. 

Annual Meeting of the Church Missionary 
Society, at Exeter Hall. 

Meeting under the Presidency of the Lord 
Mayor, at the* Guildhall, to protest against 
the Home Rule Bill. 

Annual Meeting of the Liberation Society at the 
Memorial Hall. 

Annu*l Meeting of the London City Mission, at 
Exeter Hall. 

Annual Meeting of the Sunday School Union, at 
Exeter Hall. 

Annual Meeting of the British Women’s Tem- 
perance Association, at the Memorial Hall. 

Mr. J. MacWhirter, Mr. Henry Woods, and Mr. 
Henry Moore elected Royal Academicians ; 
and Mr. J. W. North an Associate. 

Announcement received of the surrender of the 
Insurgents in Cuba. 

Formation of the New Cape Ministry, with Mr. 
Cecil Rhodes as Premier. 

End of the Dundee Mill Strike. 

5. Meeting of the World’s Women’s Christian Tem- 

perance Union, at Holborn Town Hall. 

Annual Meeting of the Church of England 
Zenana Missionary Society, at St. James’s 
Hall. 

Annual Meeting of the Religious Tract Society, 
at Exeter Hall. 

Annual Meeting of the Native Races and Liquor 
Traffic United Committee, at the Mansion 
House. 

Stoppage of the Colonial Bank of Australasia. 


6. Reception of Lord Roberts, at Dover. 

Annual Meeting of the Bar, at Lincoln’s Inn. 

Deputation of British Artisans to Mr. Mundella 
on the Marking of Foreign Goods. 

Rejection of the Germany Army Bill by 210 to 
262 votes ; and dissolution of the Reichstag. 

Dynamite Explosion at Dublin. 

A Vote of Censure on the New Norwegian 
Government passed in the Storthing. 


bed 


ig 
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7. Eight Hours Demonstrations in Hyde Park. 


Aoti-Gambliung Demonstration at St. James’s 
Hall. 


8. Annual Meeting of the Congregational Union at 


9. 


the Memorial Hall. 

Anuual Meeting of the Art for Schools Assecia- 
tion, at Bloomsbury. 

Annual Meeting of the Soziety for the Preven- 
tion of Cruelty to Children, at the Mansion 
House. 

Meetiug of the Congregational Union, at the City 
Temple. 

Stoppage of the Bank of Victoria. 

Deputation to Sir George Trevelyan, represent- 
ing Glasgow and Edinburgh, on the main- 
tenance of Roads in Scotland: 

Extensive Floods reported in Roumania. 


10. Inauguration of the Imperial Institute by the 


11. 


Queen. 
Opening of the New Buil ling of the Institute of 
Charterel Accountants. 





SIR ANDREW CLARKE, G.C.M.G., RE., 
Agent-General for Victoria. 
(From a photoyraph by Elliott and Fry.) 


Annual Meeting of the Selhorne Society. 

Resignation of the Greek Ministry. 

Conference of the Congregational Wnion on 
Secondary Education. 

Budget Statement made in the Spanish Chamber. 

The re-election of President Kriiger confirmed. 

Library in Kingsland Road, Shoreditch, opened 
by the Duke of Devonshire. 

News received of serious disturbances in Orissa. 

Meeting at Exeter Hall in support of the Local 
Veto Bill. 

Lord Aberdeen appointed Governor-General of 
Canada, 

Annual Meeting of the London Missionary 
Society, at Exeter Hall. 

Formation of a new South Australian Ministry, 
with Sir J. W. Downes as Premier. 

News received of the Revolution in Nicaragua. 


12. Closing Session of the Congregational Union, at 


the Memorial Hall. 
Annual Meeting of the Presbyterian Missions, at 
Exeter Hall. 


14, 


= 


on 


FOR MAY. ~ 


Fatal Fire in W cia Street, Strand. 

Opening of the Argentine Congress. 

New Peruvian Ministry formed. 

Deputation to Mr. Mundella from the Chambers 
of Commerce on the Registration of Trade 
Marks, etc. 

End of the Political Crisis in Spain; the 
Municipal Elections postponed. 


- Collision of the Ciiy of Hamburg and the 


Countess Evelyne ; 24 lives lost, 

Appointment of four Committees by the Home 
Secretary to inquire into certain occupations 
dangerous to the health. 

Formation of a new Greek Ministry, with M. 
Sotiropoulos as Premier, 

Opening of the Argentine Congress. 

Collision of the Londoner with the Shefield in 
the North Sea ; and loss of the Londoner. 


15. Stoppage ef the Queensland National Bank, the 


Bank of North Queensland, the Brisbane 
Permanent Benefit Building and Banking 
Co., and the Commercial Banking Company of 
Sydney. 

Annual Meeting of the National Association of 
the Liberal Secretaries and Agents. 

Annual Meeting of the Liverpool Conference of 
School Managers. 

Series of Charity Organisation Conferences 
opened at the Society of British Artists. 

Rev. Arthur Hamilton Baynes appointed Bishop 
of Natal. 

Opening of the Bulgarian Sobranyé. 


te-opening of the Portuguese Cortes ; Budget 
statement. 


Deputation to Mr. Campbell-Bannerman and 
Lord Kimberley from the British Medical 
Association and the Royal Colleges of Physi- 
cians and Surgeons of Ireland, suggesting 
amendments of the Army Medical Service. 


. Meeting at the Albert Hall to protest against the 


Welsh Church Suspensory Bill. 
Opening of the Women’s Congress at Chicago. 
Suspension of payment by the City of Melbourne 
Bank. 


The French Budget for 1894 introduced, 


. Suspension of the Royal Bank of Queensland. 


. News received of a serious collision between 


the Siamese troops and the Annamite troops. 

Statue of William I. unveiled by the German 
Emperor at Gorlitz. 

The London School Board. Sir R. Temple's 
Annual Financial Statement. 

Professor Huxley, at Oxford, on Evolution and 
Ethics. 

Jubilee Celebration of the Free Church of Scot- 
land. 

Launch of the Speedy, Torpedo Gunboat, at 
Chiswick. 

Annual Meeting of the Children’s Country 
Holiday Fund, 

Two Nonconformist Deputations to the London 
School Board, to protest against Religious 
Instruction in Board Schools. 


. Settlement of the Hull Dock Dispute. 


Defeat of the Government Forces by the Revo- 
lutionists in Nicaragua. 

Annual Meeting of the 
Institution. 

Resignation of the Italian Ministry. 


Railway Benevolent 


. Disaster to the barque Lord Templetown; 9 
lost. 


Annual Meeting of the Irish National League 
at Westminster. 
Landslip at Vaerdalen in Norway, 120 deaths. 
Annual Congress of the Co-operative Societies of 
the United Kingdom opened at Bristol. 
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June. ] DIARY FOR May. 


Home Rule Demonstration in Hyde Park. 4. T ft in 
Unveiling of the Honvei Monument at Bula the Ulster Point of View. 


6. Mr. Balfour and Lord Randclph Church'll, at 


First Mee‘ing of the Fourth International the Metropolitan Music Hall, on the Home Rule 
Congress of Miners, at Brussels. Bill, 

Cart Horse Paraie in Regent’s Park Mr. W. O’Brien, at Liverpool, on the Home Rule 

: a : : Bill. 

Yonference of Friendly Sovieties opened at ; : 

gg oa ne . Mr. T. P. O'Connor, at Manchester, on the 

Opening of the Bostall Woo ts. Hom ule Pil : 

New Promenade Pier at Dover openet. 8. Mr, O’Brien, at Liverpool, on the Home Rule 


Bill. 

Professor W. M. Conway, at the Royal Geo- 
graphi.al So iety, his kxplocations in 
the Karakoram Mountaius. 


Hampton Court Park opene.l to the public. 
Railway Accident near Tralee ; 3 killed. 


on 


Reception of Lord Salisbury at Belfast. 
Annual Meeting of the Peave Society. 9. The German Emperor, at Berlin, on the German 
Debate at the International Miuers’ Congress, Army Bill. 

on the Eight Hours Bill. 12. Duke of Westminster, at Grosvenor House, on 26. 


Unionist Banquet at Belfast. 

Reconstruction of the Commercial Banking Co. 
of Sydney. 

Forty-second Congress of Ge:man Philologists 
opened in Vienna. 

Jubilee of the Primitive Metholi:t Missionary 
Society. 

Meeting at St. Martin’s Town Hall on the 
Abolition of the State Regulation of Vi-e in 
India. 


Religious Instru. tion ia Schools. 

Mr. Campbell-Bannerman, at the Eighty Club, 
on the Political Situation. 

Lord Ripon, at the Hotel Métropole, on th2 
Progress of Natal. 

Mr. Bryce, at the 
Armenia. 


Criterion Restaurant, on 


Annual Meeting of the Iron and Steel Institute. 
Prince of Wales’s Visit to Devizes. 
24 
Annual Meeting of the British and Foreig: 29. 
Unitarian Association at Essex Hall. 
Split in the German Centre. 
Scheme of Reconstruction of the English, 
Scottish and Australian Chartered Bank 


accepted by the Creditors. 

Close of the Miners’ Congress at Brussels. 

Vote of Confidence in Signor Givlitti’s Cabinet 
passed in the Italian Chamber. 

Reception by Lord Salisbury 
Londonderry. 

Return of the Earl and Countess of Aberdeen 
from the United States. 

Mass Meeting of Lambeth Ratepayers, at Brock- 
well Park. 

Conference of Premiers at Melbourne on 
Financial Situation in Australia. 

Third Reading of the Bill embodying changes 


at the Palace, 


the 
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Mr. Carvill, at Chatham, on Home Rule from 23. Pre ifes sor Bry e, at AberZeen, on the Home Rule 


Bill. 

Mr. Edward Stanhope, at Toynton, on the 
Government. 

Lord Knutsford, at Cambri'ge, on the Home 
Rule Bill. 

Lord Salisbury, at Belfast, on the Home Rule 
Bill. 

Lord Roberts, at the London Chamber of Com- 
merce, op Lnuia. 

Mr. Labouchere, at York, on the Home Rule 
Bill. 

Princess Christin, at the Royal British Nurses’ 
Assvviatiou, on the Institution. 

Lord George Hamilton, in East Dorset, on the 
Home Rule Bill. 

Lord Randolph Churchill, at Bradford, on the 
Home Rule Bill. 

Mr. Beerbohm Tree, at the Royal Institution, on 
the Imagination. 

Lord Salisbury, at Londonderry, on the Home 
Rule Bill. 

Capt. E. W. Dawson, at the Balloon Society, on 
France and Madagascar. 

Sir P. Palmer, at Newcastle-on-Tyne, on Trade 
Depression. 

Lord Randolph Churchill, at Bradford, on Home 
tule. 

Mr. Bryce, at Scarborough, on the Ministry. 

Mr. (iladstone, at Chester, on the Home Rule 
Bill. 

Lord Roberts, at the Grocers’ Company, on 
Indian Forces. 


PARLIAMENTARY RECORD. 
HOUSE OF LORDS. 


May 1. Debate on the Evicted Tenants’ Commission 


resumed by Lord Londonderry, and continues 
by Lord Spencer, Lord Herschell, Lord Salis- 
bury, and Lord Kimberley. 

Third Reading of the Church Patronage Bill, of 
the Police Acts Amendment Bill, and of the 
1 ost Office ( Acquisition of Sites) Bill. 

Discussion on the Disturbance at a Church De- 
fence Meeting at St. James’s Hall. 


in the Bulgarian Constitution, at ‘Tirnova. 4. Se ond Reading of the Ma iras and Bombay 
Fifth Sitting of the Welsh Land Commission, at Armies Bill, and of the Elementary Education 
Swansea. (Religious Instruction) Bill. 

Opening of’ new Laboratories at University 5. The _ Liquidators (Ireland) Bill passed 
College, by the Duke of Connaught. through Committee. ; - 
Annual Meeting of the Royal Geographical Second Rea ling of _ the Sale of Intoxicating 

Society ; New Women Fellows not elected. Liquors (Lreland) Bill. 
Annual Meeting of the Royal Agricultural —— —— 8. Second Reading of the Barbed Wire Fences Bill. 
Society. MARIA, DOWAGER MARCHIONESS OF AILESBURY. Discussion on the Inconveniences of Executive 
Annual Meeting of the Imperial British East (From a photograph by Walery.) and Judicial Functions exercised by the same 
Africa Company. . person. 
Annual Meeting at Wiitehall of the Midland 9. Second Reading of the Railway Servants (Hours 
Union of Women’s Liberal Associations. Lori 1 lolpt , hill he I of Labour) Bill. 
Annual Council Meeting of the Women’s Liberal . eae on oa Rule — Third Reading of the Municipal ¢ orporations 
Federation, at the Holborn Town Hall. : it Act (1882) Amendment Bill, and of the 
Adoption of the Reconstruction Scheme of the Sir Augustus Paget, at Vienna, on the Relations Reformatory Schools (Scotland) Bill. 
City of Melbourne Bank. between Austria and England. 12. Rejection of the Licensing Boards Bill. 
Overthrow of the old Government in Nicaragua, 15- Mr. William O Brien, at the Atheneum, Camden 15° piscussion on Indian Home Charges. 
Closing of the Sobranyé. Road, on the Imperial Institute. 
‘ 17. Mr. Balfour, at Manchester. on the Home Rule *°® Committee on the Madras and Bombay Armies 
7. Mr. Balfour, at 1 ster, on tl 0 2 Bill. 
Bi % . . , 
Lor Randolph Churchill, at Reading, on the Discussion of the Naval Defence Act of 1889. 
NOTABLE UTTERANCES. Home Rule Bill. 1s. Committee on the Sale of Intoxicating Liquors 
y 2. Duke of Argyll, at Paisley, on the Hume Mr. Chamberlain, at Birmingham, on the Home CIreland) Bill. 
Rule Bill. ‘ > Rule Bill. Discussion on Government Employment for 
, . . discharged Noidiers 
Mr. Labouchere, at White hapel, on London 18, Si Raymond West, at the Society of Arts, on Discharge R — q ) 
Reform. Agrarian Legislation for the Deccan. 30. Second Reading of the London County Council 
Mr. G. Osborne Morgan, at St. James’s Hall, on M. Emile Zola, at the General Association of _ 
the Welsh Suspensory Bill. Students at Paris, on the Work of Virtue. HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
General Booth, at Exeter Hall, on the Work of Dr. R. sowdler Sharpe, at the Re yal Institution, May 1. First Reading of Mr. H. H. Fowler’s 
the Salvation Army. on the Geographical Distribution of Birds. Equalisation of London Rates Bill. 
General Caprivi, in the German Reichstag, on 19. Mr. Alfred Austin, at the Royal Institution, on Debate on the Occupation of Egypt. Sir Charles 


the German Army Bill. Poetry and Pessimism. 
Mr. E. Blake and Sir Walter Foster, at Birming- 22. 
ham, on the Home Rule Bill. 


Duke of Connaught, at the Savoy Hotel, on 


Lord Randolph Churchill, at Bolton, on the 
Home Rule Bill. 

Mr. Gladstone, at [awarden, on the Working 2. 
Classes. 


Charity. 


Dilke’s Resolution proposing English evacua- 
tion negatived. 

Discussion on Civil Service Reform. 

Discussions on Reformatory and Industria] 
School Ships, and on the Pamirs. 














Debate on the Irish Purchase Commission opened 
by Mr, T. W. Russell, and continued by Mr. 
John Morley and others. 
Debate on the Second Reading of the Customs 
4 _ and Inland Revenue Bill continued; Mr. 
¥ Brookfield’s Amendment pro 











































ing the Repeal 
of the Tea Duty negatived ; Bill read a Second 
time. . 


Discussion on the Employers’ Liability Bill. 


3. Second Reading of the Mines (Eight Hours) 
Bill. 


4. Debate on the Hull Strike and the Shipping 
Federation. 


Discussions on the Sitting Accommodation of the 
House of Commons, and the Affairs of Swazi- 
land. 


— on the Customs and Inland Revenue 
i 


%. Third Reading of the Customs and Inland Re- 
venue Bill 


Sir Charles Dilke’s Resolution against the Ap- 
pointment of County Magistrates by the Lord 
Chancellors on the Recommendation of the 
Lord Lieutenants carried by 293 to 240. 


8. Committee on the Home Rule Bill; Mr. Cham- 
berlain’s Motion fur the Postponement of 
Clause I. negatived by 270 to 213; Mr. Dar- 

‘ ling’s Amendment against the Restriction of 
the Imperial Parliamentary Power in all 
Matters negatived by 245 to 233; Lord Ran- 
dolph Churchill’s Motion to Report_Progress 
negatived by 307 to 265. 


9. First Reading of the Dr. Cameron’s Church of 
Scotland Disestablishment Bill. 

Committee on the Home Rule Bill; Mr. Bart- 
ley’s Amendment to the effect that the Irish 
Legislature should be Subordinate to Parlia- 
ment negatived by 292 to 257; Mr. W. Red- 
mond’s Amendment substituting the word 





i “« Parliament ” for “‘ Legislature” negatived 
ti by 466 to 40. 
ae 10, Committee on the Home Rule Bill; Mr. T. W. 


Russell’s Amendment proposing the omission 
of the Legislative Council negatived by 295 
to 244, 


11. 4 Reading of the Vaccination Act (1887) 
Bill. 
Committee on the Home Rule Bill; Considera- 
tion of Clause I. continued. 


i 12, Committee on the Home Rule Bill; 
& passed by 309 to 267. 


Discussion on Compulsory Vaccination. 


Clause I. 


15. Committee on the Home Rule Bill continued ; 


17. 


18, 


19. 


29. 


30. 


THE REVIEW OF REVIEWS. 


Mr. Cavendish’s Amendment to Clause II. to 
the effect that the Bill should enumerate the 
specific subjects to be delegated to the Irish 

& Legislature negatived by 275 to 228; other 
Amendments moved by Mr. Bousfield, Capt. 
Bethell, and Mr. A. Cross, negatived. 

Committee on the Home Rule Bill centinued ; 
Mr. Brodrick’s Amendment negatived; Sir 
Henry James’s Amendment maintaining ab- 
solute supremacy of the Imperial Parliament 
carried, q@® 

Second Reading of the Water Provisional Orders 
(No. 2) Bill. 

Committee on the Home Rule Bill continued ; 
Clause II. passed by 287 to 225. 

Second Reading of the Voluntary Conveyances 
Bill. 


The Public Libraries (Ireland) Acts Amendment 
Bill passed thruugh Committee. 


Committee on the Treasury Chest Fund Bill. 

Civil Service Estimates ; Votes for Legal Build- 
ings, Science and Art Buildings, etc. 

Third Reading of the North Sea Fisheries Bill. 

Civil Service Estimates; Votes for Revenue 
Department Buildings. 

Third Reading of the Treasury Chest Fund 
Bill. 


Votes for the Civil Services and the Revenue 
Departments. 


Committee on Clause 3 of the Home Rule Bill ; 
Captain Naylor-Leyland’s Motion for the Post- 
ponement of Clause 3 negatived by 273 to 240 ; 
and Lord Wolmer’s Motion to prohibit Discus- 
sions and the passing of Resolutions in the 
Irish Legislature negatived by 259 to 238, 


OBITUARY. 


May 1. W.C. Oswell, African traveller, 75, 


9 


3. 


4, 


5. 


6. 
7. 


Professor Schnitzler of Vienna, 58. 
General Sir James Dormer. , 
Robert Tucker, solicitor, 90. 
Judge Bayley, 90. 

Major-General G. E. L. Walker, 64. 
Honorato Vert, musician, 37, 
Mr. Welch, Royal Naval Constructor. 
Newsen Garrett of Aldeburgh, 81. 
Lord Petre, 46. 
Maria, Marchioness of Ailesbury, 84. 
Sir James Anderson, 69. 





[JUNE. 


Privy Councillor von Bismarck, 82. 
8. Albert Leby. 
Prince Adolphus of Schaumburg-Lippe, 75. 
9. Dowager Marchioness of Downshire, 78. 
Lord W. Paulet, 89. 
Adolphe Goupil, picture engraver, 87. 
Lieut.-Gen. Samuel Black. 
Ernest Cust, 43. 
. Cardinal Zigliara, 62. 


~ 
—) 


11. Princess Elizabeth of Schwarzburg-Sonders- 


hausen, 64. 


Sir Thomas Jones, President of the Royal 


Hibernian Academy. 
Captain Pattenden, 62. 
Rev. R. W. McAll, of the McAll Mission in 
Paris, 71 
12. Prince George of Waldeck-Pyrmont, 61. 
14. Col. James A. Morrah, 61. 
15. Rev. R. D. Roberts, of Llwynhendy. 
Lady Mary Thompson, 83. 
17. Archbishop Gouindard, of Rennes, 55. 
20. Dowager Lady Shelley, +1. 
21. Marcus Beck, F.R.C.S. 
22. Jacob Moleschott, philosopher. 
Major-Greneral Heery Duncan Taylor, 73. 
23. Ritter von Schmerling. 
Sir William Henry White, 67. 
Judge Arthur Shelley Eddis, 76. 


26. H. H. Laird, 55. 
Walter Baugh Hadden, M.D., 37 


28. Commander von Kries, 41. 
Rey. Charles Pritchard, 84, 


30, Lady Emma MeNeill. . 


The deaths are also announced of Major Alexander 
Chancellor, 50; H. J. Whymper; W. G. Romaine, 
Judge-Advocate-General of the Army in the 
Crimea, 78; Kishop Turner, cf New South Wales ; 
Thomas H. Dudley, of Comnaen, New Jersey, 74; 
Rev. Josiah Bat » 90; t t-Colonel John 
Davenport Shakespear, 2. Hew Drummond 
Elphinstone-Dalrymple, 86; Captain Gilbert C. 
Wiltse, 55 ; General Corse ; Mrs. Harriett Woods 
Baker, American novelist; Colonel J. D. Car- 
michael, 72; Ex-Senator J. W. Pattison, of New 
Hampshire ; Edward Alfred Cooper, Engineer, 73 ; 
Duc de Mortemart, 89; General Florescu, 73; 
Rev. C. P. Chretien; George William Marsden, 
81; Charles Hindley, Bookseller, 72; M. Alfred 
Darcel, 75; M. Boullay; M. Posada. 
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From the Auckland Weekly News.]} 


A TYPOGRAPHICAL CURIOSITY. 


[Dec. 17th, 1892. 
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From the Pall Mall Budget.} [May 18th, 1893. 


From the Weekly Freeman.] [May 6th, 1393. .A BATTLE ROYAL: OWL AND KESTREL. 
THE FRANKENSTEIN OF HATFIELD AND HIS HANDIWORK. 
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From Judy.) j (May 17th, 1893. 
THE SCHOOLMASTER ABROAD, From Fun.] ‘ a ee [May 3rd, 1893. 

Master Joun Butt.—Please, Sir, what do these words mean ? THE AUTOMATIC BUDGET. y 

SCHOOLMASTER.—If there’s anything you can’t make out, skip and go on. Put a penny in the slot and the figure will work. 





















From Judge.) 





A DEMOCRATIC VERSION OF A FAMOUS SAYING. [April 29, 1893. bs” 
Grover: “If any man hauls up the American flag, shoot him on the spot.” 
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From Judge.] : [May 13, 1893. From Puck. 
UNCLE SAM AS “THE DOG IN THE MANGER.” THE NAVAL REVIEW, APRIL 2i7tu, 1893, 
Uncre Sam: “I don’t waut it; but you shan’t have it! ” ‘Gosh ! I wish old Columbus could see me now /” 
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From La Silhouette.} 
THE NEW DIOGENES. 


Disgusted at the bad state of the gallery of ancient ministerial sculpture, 
M. Carnot decides to seek truth from the Dupuy source. 


[April 9, 1895. 










From Kladderadatsch.1 {April 30, 1893. 
THE DEADLOCK IN GERMANY: TWO RIVALS. 
With such a fat sow it will always be difficult to get through. 








From the Melbourne Punch.]} 




















From ‘ rip.) [April 15, 1893. 


THE RISING TIDE. i 











From Grip.] [April 1, 1892, 
THE FRANCO-CANADIAN TREATY OF COMMERCE. 
FROM THE CANADIAN STAND} 
1O1NT, 


FROM THE EUROPEAN STANDPOINT. 


[March 16, 1893. 
AN AUSTRALIAN VIEW OF THE DISPUTE IN THE PAMIRS. 











CHARACTER SKETCH: JUNE. 


LADY HENRY SOMERSET. 


“Tur economist who asks of what use are the lords ? may learn of Franklin to ask of what use is a baby? They have beer 
a Social Church proper to inspire sentiments mutually honouring the lover and the loved . . . "Tis a romance adorning English life 
with a larger horizon ; a midway heaven, fulfilling to their sense their fairy tales and poetry. ‘This, just as far as the breeding 
of the nobleman really made him, brave, handsome, accomplished and great hearted.”—Emerson. 


« ROMANCE adorning English life”—that is Lady 

=< Henry Somerset. Her character sketch would, 

if adequately written, be a kaleidoscopic picture 

of English life, bright with its splendour and lurid with 

its gloom—radiant with the glories of ancient fame, and 
still more radiant with the 


THE LADY ISABEL. 

Lady Henry Somerset is a Somerset only by marriage: 
By birth she was Lady Isabel Somers-Cocks, for she 
was the daughter of Earl Somers. Lady Isabel in 
those early days was as punctilious about asserting her 

caste as Lady Henry is to-day 





promise of things to come, but 
at the same time never entirely 
free from the shadow of the 
lowering thunder-cloud. But 
all that can be done is to sketch 
lightly a few of the salient 
features of a singularly varied 
character; and to trace with 
rapid pen the stages through 
which ‘this typical modern 
woman has passed in the evolu- 
tion which has landed her at 
last the acknowledged leader of 
one of the most important move- 
ments of modern times. 

Last month Lady Henry 
Somerset was re-elected to the 
presidency of the British 
‘Women’s Temperance Associa- 
tion, at the close of a cam- 
paign which for vehemence, 
to: use no more unpleasant 
word, could hardly be paral- 
leled in the stormy arena 
of parliamentary politics. The 
same month she manifested her 
solidarity with the cause of 
labour by sending a subscrip- 
tion to the Strike Fund of the 
Dockers at Hull. Also in the 





indifferent to the trappings of 
her order. The story goes that 
some thirty years ago and more, 
Lady Isabel, then a pretty little 
chit of six or seven, was taken 
by her parents to a ball given by 
the Queen. When Her Majesty 
and the Prince Consort quitted 
the dais where they had been 
seated during the early part of 
the ball and went into the 
banqueting hall for refresh- 
ments, the child remained be- 
hind. After wandering about 
for a time she was suddenly 
attracted by the royal seat, and 
a childish whim seizing her she 
clambered up into the Queen’s 
chair and sat herself down. 
When the Queen ‘returned she 
smiled to see a pretty little 
damosel dressed in white, with 
a wreath of daisies, sitting in 
state in the chair of majesty. 
As the Queen reached the seat 
she said pleasantly, “This is 
little Isabel.” Whereupon the 
offended little aristocrat, tossing 
her head, said with aggrieved 
emphasis to amused Majesty, 











same merry month of May she 
published the terrible impeach- 
ment, drawn up by the lady emis- 
saries of the World’s Women’s 
Temperance Union, against the Indian authorities for 
persisting in evading the orders of Parliament forbid- 
ding the regulation of unfortunate women as chattels 
for the use or abuse of vicious men. And in all these 
things she was asserting the conviction which has been 
driven in upon her by long years of silent study and 
active work—the conviction, that is, that if the woes 
of the world are to be lessened, women must grapple 
bravely with their causes, that in the world’s broad field 
of battle women must range themselves on the side of 
those who are struggling for justice, and that if any 
mending or ending of the worst evils of society is to be 
accomplished in our time, the heart and the instinct and 
the intellect of women must be felt in the councils of the 
nation. The aristocratic Lady Clara Vere de Vere has 
developed into the modern Britomart, couching her lance 
in the cause of Temperance and Womanhood, Labour 
and Democracy—a notable evolution indeed. 





LADY HENRY 
(From a photograph by W. H. Grove.) 





“ Lady Isabel!” and fared her 
forth. 

A dozen years passed. The 
shadows of the Mutiny fell and 
lifted ; the darker shadow of death fell and did not 
lift across the Royal household; great wars came and 
went, convulsing continents ; King Demos was enthroned 
as monarch in boroughs, and the young girl, now a 
woman grown, stood once more before the Queen. It 
was the day of her presentation at Court. As the d/- 
butante in white, wearing a daisy wreath, bent forward 
to kiss her hand, the Queen’s marvellous memory asserted 
itself. The old scene in the ballroom flashed before her 
mind, and the Sovereign said with a pleasant smile and 
an unmistakable emphasis: ‘“ Lady Isabel!” 


A ROMANTIC MARRIAGE. 


Lady Isabel was the elder of two daughters. Lady 
Adeline, now Adeline Duchess of Bedtord, was the 
only other living child of one of the romantic marriages 
of the Middle Century. When Mr. Watts was a young 
artist in the first triumph of his genius, he painted a 
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portrait of Miss Virginia Pattle, the daughter of a pro- 
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minent director of the East India Company. 


picture is still well known, and when it was first hung 
on the walls of the Academy it became one of the 


pictures of the year. 
Every one thronged 
to see it, and among 
others came Vis- 
count Eastnor. But 
while the rest ad- 
mired and passed on, 
he remained, unable 
to tear himself away 
from the fascinating 
canvas. At last he 
exclaimed to his 
friend: “That 
womanImust 
know!” Next day, 
the Fates being pro- 
pitious, the young 
Viscount met the 
fair original of Mr. 
Watts’ picture at one 
of Lady Palmerston’'s 
famous receptions, 
and found the artist 
had not exaggerated 
her beauty. He 
pressed his suit 
with unusual pre- 
e<ipitancy ; he soon 
proposed, was ac- 
cepted, and within 
a few months of the 
time he first saw 
her portrait in the 
Academy, Miss Vir- 
ginia Pattle became 
Viscountess Jast- 
mor. Within twelve 
months Lady Isabel 
was born. Two years 
Yater the second Ear! 
of Somers died, and 
the erstwhile Miss 
Pattle was Countess 
Somers, 


THE CHILD OF EXILE. 


The Countess 
‘Somers was French 
on her mother’s side, 
from whom she in- 
herited her radiant 
beauty, traces of 
which even three 
score years have 
failed to efface. Her 
grandfather, the 
‘Chevalier de l’Etarg, 
was one of the court- 
iers of the luckless 
monarch whom the 
Revolution sent to 


the guillotine. Her grandmother was one of the ladies- 
in-waiting of Marie Antoinette. When the 


monarchy perished on the block, the Chevalier and his 
wife fled for their lives from the soil of France. 





G. F. Watts, R.A., pinzit.] 
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place in Europe seemed sufficiently distant from the 


The land of the Terror, and after wandering hither and 


COUNTESS SOMERS. 








(Cameren Studio. 





thither like perturbed ghosts, they ultimately took ship 
for the East Indies, where they remained meditating at 


that safe distance 
upon the horrors of 
the Revolution from 
which they had so 
narrowly — escaped. 
It was this flight 
from the guillotine 
on the part of her 
parents which 
brought Made- 
moiselle de l’Etang 
within marriageable 
range of Mr. James 
Pattle, then a direc- 
tor of the East India 
Company residing in 
Pondicherry. After 
Mr. Pattle’s death 
Mrs. Pattle was re- 
turning to England 
with two of her 
daughters, who were 
as lovely as a poet’s 
dream. The mother 
died and was buried 
at sea. Of her six 
daughters the love- 
liest was Virginia, 
whom Mr. Watts’s 
magic brush made 
Viscountess Eastnor. 


THE COUNTESS 
SOMERS. 


The Countess 
Somers was a lady 
of the ancien régime, 
French to her finger- 
tips, but not without 
a Hellenic element, 
which the ladies of 
the Bourbon Court 
too often lacked. 
Radiant in the pride 
of her beauty and 
the joy of life, she 
broucht to Eastnor 
Castle the atmo- 
sphere of the Italian 
Renaissance. Epi- 
curean rather than 
Puritan, she reigned 
among her admiring 
circle as a queen. 
Artistic, imagina- 
tive, with a passion 
for all things beauti- 
ful, and a certain 
natural genius for 
the luxury of exist- 
ence, Lady Somers 


was about the last woman in all England whom sober, 
serious Puritans of the Temperance cause would have 
expected to be the mother of their chief. In human 
No affairs, however, the law of reaction operates with 
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great and often irregular force; and no doubt it 


is because Lady Somers was the patron of all that 


ministers to the grace and adornment of life that her 
daughter Lady Henry is to-day the rising hope of the 
Party of Practical Moral Reform. ; 


EARL SOMERS. 


Earl Somers was a noble of a very different stamp 
from those who are so styled through the courtesy of 


LORD SOMERS. 
(From a photograph by A. Bassano.) 


fortuitous circumstances. He had a strong bond of 
sympathy with his beautiful wife in their devotion to art. 
There was, however, in him an element.of nobler character 
than that of the mere virtuoso. He was aman of un- 
alterable fidelity, of sound judgment, who inherited 
something of the spirit of adventure which has con- 
stantly re-asserted itself in his family, and which at this 
moment is impelling his grandson. to pursue a venture- 
some quest for grizzlies in the unexplored regions of 
Athabasca. He was one of the companions of Sir Henry 
Layard in the great expedition which resulted in thé 
unearthing of the ruins of ancient Nineveh, and he was 
never so happy as when he was camping out on 
archeological expeditions in the deserted lands of 
Asia Minor. Next to his delight in excavation and 
exploration was ihe pleasure which he took in hunt- 
ing for curios in Italy. Time and again he and the 
Earl of Warwick would Jeave England incog., and 
rummage for weeks together among the collections 
and palaces and old curiosity shops of the Peninsula. It 
was in this way that most of the treasnres were collected 
which make Eastnor the museum of the Western Border. 
Emerson, in describing the uses of the English aristocracy, 
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said: “It is they who make England that strong-box 
and museum it is, who gather and protect works of art 
dragged from amidst busy cities and revolutionary 
‘countries and brought hither out of all the world. . . 
These lords are the treasurers and librarians of mankind. 
engaged by their pride and wealth to this function.” 
That function Lord Somers performed not merely loyally, 
but with a passion of great joy. , 

He found time, however, for much besides. Thx 
friend of Turner and Ruskin, the fellow-traveller of 
Layard and Curzon, the pupil of the Rev. F. D. Maurice 
the intimate of Cavour, Garibaldi, and Mazzini, Lord 
Somers was also the special escort of the third Napo- 
leon, when that ill-fated adventurer visited the English 
Court. He was more of a scholar than a statesman, mor 
of an artist than a politician. His sterling quahties wer 
highly esteemed by all who knew him, from his Sovereign 
to his peasants; but it was the misfortune of his country 
and of his class that he could never overcome @ certain 
modest self-depreciation which kept him out of the ranks 
of the executive few who govern England. Lady Henry 
Somerset, in a charming account of her father, which she 
contributed to the Union Signal of April 14, 1892, says 
that the secret of his popularity was his utter absence oi 
self-consciousness or pride. From everyone he felt he 
had something to learn, and was always intent on 
acquiring whatever could be imparted by any. His faith 
was as simple as his disposition. He retained a deep 
love and reverence for the Bible and for its inspired 
teaching, and to the time of his death busied himselt 
daily in making accurate translations from the Greek in 
the endeavour to acquire new light on the meaning of 
obscure passages. 


“700 MANY PARENTS.” 


Lord Somers was devoted to his children, and 
bestowed special pains upon the education of his 
daughters. But he was so much abroad that much of 
his care had to be exercised by proxy. The young 
children were left of ngcessity to the tender mercies of 
innumerable relatives, who were always disagreeing as tc 
what was the best. Little Lady Isabel, before her educa- 
tion was considered conventionally complete, had suffered 
from the infliction of no fewer than twenty governesses | 
It is not very surprising that when she was only five 
years old she astonished Sir Henry Layard one day by 
telling him in reply to a question if she hada good 
time in the world, “Yes, I should enjoy life very much 
if it were not that I have too many parents.” Thi 
homely adage about the fate of the broth when too many 
cooks are employed fortunately does not seem to have 
held good in her case. 

From earliest childhood Lady Isabel appears to hav: 
been a bright engaging child, with oscasional traces of 
the’ enfant terrible. Among other things which’ sh« 
inherited from her father was a keen sense of humour, and 
a decided dramatic gift. Lord Somers was a delightful 
raconteur, and Lady Isabel while a mere child acquired 
the faculty of humorous and dramatic expression which 
she has never lost. Lord Somers was a scholar although 
not a pedant, and as he had no son he bestowed especial 
pains upon his daughters’ education. Lady Isabel froni 
childhood was familiar with French as her mother 
tongue, and she was almost equally at. home in Italian 
and in German. In.the society to which Lady Isabel 
was born it is universally accepted that the children 
spend most of the time with governesses; and what- 
ever may be the excitements of after life, the monotony 
of schoolroom drudgery often renders life duller for the 
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children of the aristocracy than for those of the middle 







































box class, 
art AN INCIPIENT LEMOCRAT. 
ary 2 
e Thus passed from governess to governess, now here 
aa and now there, sharing in the social amusements of 
=” their circle, but spending most of her time in study, 
lly, Lady Isabel and her sister grew up to womanhood, 
subject to many influences, but preserving and developing 
Phi a very strong and well marked individuality, Of 
of this only two instances may be mentioned. One was 
sa the eager interest with which she studied John Stuart 
ord Mill, when that philosopher was regarded as a Radical 
po- heretic. Often she would steal away with such for- 
Ea, bidden books as his “Subjection of Women,” and his 
on “Essay on Liberty,” to devour them by herself in the 
ere solitude of the woods, preferring to evade rather than 
ign to defy the censure which the open perusal of such 
bry books would undoubtedly have brought upon her. Even 
ain more remarkable was the resolute stand which she and 
rks her sister took upon the subject of the slaveholders’ 
ayy rebellion. They were but children, the eldest being not 
she more than thirteen, when Lee surrendered his sword ; 
ays but whether from their perusal of “ Uncle Tom’s Cabin,” 
> of or whether from their natural instinct for liberty, they were 
he as passionate for the North as all the rest of their circle 
inn were enthusiastic for the South. Whatever else may be 
ith said about Lady Isabel, she undoubtedly began well. All 
ep the while she was pursuing her studies she was living an 
red active out-of-door life, rejoicing in long rides across 
elt country, and all active country pursuits, excepting one. 
ip She never could bear to kill bird or beast. 
ot 
IT.—ANCESTORS. 
Heredity is in the air, and it is absurd to discuss the 
LADY ISABEL. latest_living representative of a long line of ancestors 
md (From a photograp!s by W. H. Grove.) without referring to those who have gone before. Espe- 
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LADY ISABEL AND LADY ADELINE. 
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cially is this- the case when we have to study, as in this 
instance, one who represents “an ancient noble family, 
which hath stood against the waves and weathers of 
Time” for more than five hundred years. Lady Henry 
Somerset, half French on her mother’s side, is on her 
father's the descendant of the family of the Cocks, who 
were considerable people in Kent in the reign of the first 
Edward, and of the Somerses, best known to history by 
their most famous representative, Lord Chancellor Somers, 
who deserves special mention in these verbose days, when 
argument seems to be measured by the mile instead of 
being weighed by the judgment, if only because he 
made his reputation and won his case by a speech in 
defence of the Seven Bishops only five minutes long. 
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Divine Right of Kings, and he seized the opportunity of 
having the Ironside Captain in his congregation to preach 
violently against the Parliament, justifying his invectives 
by the most uncompromising doctrines of.passive obedience. 
Captain Somers stood it for a while, then he protested, 
and complained, until, finding all representations of no 
avail, he replied to a furious denunciation from the 
pulpit by pulling out his pistol and firing a bullet at the 
sounding-board over the parson’s head. What’ effect it 
had history sayeth not, but the mark of the bullet is said 
to be visible in the sounding-board even to this day. 


A ROYALIST COCKS. 
Not less interesting is the story on the other side of 





GREAT HALL, EASTNOR CASTLE, LEDBURY. 


The characteristics of the two families reappear in Lady 
Henry. 
A PURITAN SOMERS. 


There is a curious contrast between the families of 
Cocks and Somers. The Cockses were Royalists who 
held for King Charles; the Somerses were Puritans who 
sided with the Parliament. But whichever side they 
took they seem to have borne themselves manfully in the 
service of the good cause, whichever cause it was that 
they espoused. My heart warms to Captain Somers, who 
raised a troop of horse for Cromwell’s new model, with 
his rough-and-ready method of protesting against too 
great abuse of the liberty of prophesying. While 
quartered with his troop at Upton, he used dutifully to 
attend the parish church of Severn Stoke. Now the parson 
of that parish was a hot and indiscreet advocate of the 


the house, how young Captain Hopton battered the Cocks 
of that day out of Castleditch, the family seat close to 
where Eastnor now stands, only to be seized by a 
Royalist foray from Hereford, which carried him off in 
triumph with his forty foot and twenty horse prisoners 
from under the very nose of Colonel Massey, who was 
hurrying up in hot haste to relieve him. The old 
entrance door was studded thick with slugs and bullets ; 
and when the moat was drained cannon balls were found 
which had hurtled thick and fast around the ears of 
Lady Henry’s ancestor when he tried to hold the family 
seat for the King. 


SOME NOTABLE ENGLISHMEN, 


The Cockses and Somerses before and after the Civil 
Wars did their full share of service in the cause of England. 
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One Richard Cocks sailed with Frobisher in his third 
voyage in 1578 ; another Richard was head Cape merchant 
in the English factory at Japan, in 1622, and a Christopher 
Cocks was sent by James I. as ambassador to the Tzar 
of Muscovy. \ Charles Cocks sat for Droitwich in three 
parliament: 2°*ec the expulsion of the Stuarts. One of 
the earliest or the Somerses, Sir George, was the discoverer 
of the Bermudas, which were once known as Somers 
Islands. Baron Somers of Eveshain was for fifty-nine 
years a member of one or other House of Parliament. 
A younger scion of the family did yeoman’s service in 
the Sikh Wars and in the Punjaub campaign. ‘The 
eldest son of the second Baron (a soldier of whom the 
Duke of Wellington said that if he fell during the battle 
he wished him to take the command) was killed at the 
assault at Burgos, in Spain, in 1812, five days before his 
promotion to a Lieutenant-Colonelty was officially con- 
firmed. The second Earl distinguished himself in the 
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William came he was one of his staunchest sup- 
porters. To him we largely owe the Declaration of Rights. 
He became Lord Chancellor; and although Dame 
Fortune played him some ugly pranks, she left his reputa- 
tion unsullied. Although “ his life was one long malady,” 
he never lost his temper, or quailed before his foes. 
Macaulay says he was equally eminent as a jurist and as 
a politician, as an orator, and asa writer. “ His good 
temper and his good breeding never failed. The most 
accomplished men of those times have told us that there 
was scarcely any subject on which Somers was not com- 
petent to instruct and to delight. He had traversed the 
whole range of polite literature, ancient and modern.” 
In his later years he promoted the Union with Scotland, 
but his chief delight was in the study of literature. He 
became President of the Royal Society, and was the 
veritable Mecenas of his generation. To number such a 
worthy among your ancestorsisa perpetual inspiration and 











REIGATE PRIORY. 


Peninsular War. If the story of the house were told in 
full it would be a compendium of no small part of the 
history of England. 

LORD CHANCELLOR SOMERS. 

The great man of the house was John Lord Somers 
of Evesham, Lord High Chancellor of England, to 
whom for his services William of Orange gave Somers 
Town, in St. Pancras, and Reigate. Of him Horace 
Walpole wrote: “ Lord Somers was one of those divine 
men, who, like a chapel in a palace, remain unprofaned 
while all the rest is tyranny, corruption, and folly.” All 
authorities, he added, declare that he was “the most 
uncorrupt lawyer and the honestest statesman; as a 
master orator, a genius of the finest lustre, and a patriot 
of the noblest and most extensive views; a man who dis- 
pensed blessings by his life, and planned them for his 
posterity.” Lord Somers had made for himself a reputa- 
tion at the Bar before his famous defence of the Seven 
Bishops, which, however, made his fortune. When 


incentive to live worthily, and to maintain unimpaired 
the political and literary repute of the family name. 
SOME FAMOUS ANCESTRESSES. 

The famous woman of the family, prior to Lady Henry, 
was Mary Cocks, ‘the Heiress of Castleditch,” who, in 
1724, succeeded to the ownership of the Eastnor estate. 
It was she who married into family of the Somerses, 
who were Whigs, while she herself was a firm Royalist. 
It is a tradition in the family that when her husband was 
absent from Castleditch, the portrait of his ancestor, 
Lord Somers, was turned towards the wall when 
a picture of Prince Charlie, the young Pretender, 
appeared on the other side. Notwithstanding this reso- 
lute adhesion to the other side in politics, peace seems 
to have reigned in the family. Her children, of whom 
she had twelve, declared on the tablet they erected to 
her memory how much they owed her. ‘“ There never 
was a better mother of children; she taught them all to 
read herself, and trained them up most diligently in the 
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LADY ISABEL, ZTAT 19, 


way they should go, by example as well as by precept... 
She knew not by her own feelings what narrowness, 
selfishness; or any wrong affection was ...-No one 


‘ throughout life was more beloved ; her heart was soon 


touched with the hearing of distress, and her hand as 
immediately stretched out to relieve it. Her counten- 
ance itself shone with the purest benevolence, bespeaking 
that faith in the Gospel which was the principle fizmly 
rooted at her heart.” Mary Cocks was the most famous 
of the women of the house, but one ‘hundred and forty 
years before her death another, Judith Cocks, passed away 
“much lamented for her exemplary piety and. charity,” 
while the parish register records that she was “ buryed 
to the greate griefe of all her poore neighbours.” 

These old entries almost suggest the theory of reincar- 
nation. If that is out of the question, there is undoubtedly 
in Lady Henry a clear case of reversion to the true type 
of these famous matrons of the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries, 
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III.—AN ILL-STARRED 
MARRIAGE, 
When Lady Isabel “came out,” 
as the phrase goes—which, being 
interpreted, means that she had 
been presented at Court and was 
entered as an eligible for engage- 
ment in the matrimonial market— 
she created a mild stir of excitement 
among matchmaking mammas, 
For Lady Isabel was a great heiress. 
Eastnor Castle and Reigate and 
Somers Town were her destined 
heritage, and such a dowry would 
have redeemed the shortcomings 
of Cinderella’s sisters. But Lady 
Isabel was much more like Cinder- 
ella herself—after the beneficent 
fairy had arrayed her for the ball. 
She was young, piquant, pretty, 
accomplished, capital company, 
and of the highest aristocracy. 
But pretty Lady Isabel had small 
notion of being made merchandise 
of, even to the most eligible suitor 
who coveted ler possessions. 
‘THE COURSE OF TRUE LOVE,” ETC. 
Lady Isabel had at that time 
but one dream; like many another 
girl of eighteen, she longed to meet 
Prince Charming, to marry him, 
and to live happily ever afterwards. 
And now at the very threshold 
there stood a Prince Charming 
waiting forher. ‘“ They were made 
for each other,” gossip said. The 
most eminent matchmakers of the 
day had conspired to bring about 
a union; but their efforts were 
destined to fail, and Lady Isabel, 
at this early period of her career, 
realised the relentless cruelty of a 
world that is before all things else 
opportunist in its view of marriage 
settlements. There is perhaps 
nothing that is destined to make 
a mind more cynical than the bare- 
faced manner in which wealth is 
sought, whether it be in wife or 
husband. Every woman who has 
property in prospect realises the hnmiliation of a pro- 
posal that occurs at the very outset of acquaintance. 
Lady Isabel was the pursuit of the marriageable youth. 
Among her other suitors was a younger son of the 
Beaufort family. He proposed, and Lady Isabel refused. 
But a course was pursued by this by no means disconcerted 
aspirant that was likely to prove successful in the present 
emergency. He withdrew from the world, announced 
his intention to live for a philanthropic purpose, and 
seemed to scorn the idle life of the Society lounger. Lady 
Somers was above all things anxious that her daughter 
should remain with her after marriage as before, and she 
saw in Lord Henry Somerset, who had no fortune of his 
own, a son gained and a daughter regained ; and with the 
influence which such a mother naturally exerted over 
such a daughter, when Lord Henry Somerset renewed 
his suit, Lady Isabel passively acquiesced, and then it 
was that Lady Isabel Somers became Lady Henry 
Somerset. 


[Cameron Studio. 
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THE LORDS OF BADMINTON. 

From a worldly point of view it did not seem dis- 
advantageous. The ducal family, to which Lord Henry 
stood second in succession, is one of the most distinguished 
in the West Country. The Duke of Beaufort is one of 
those remarkable men whose character M. Taine would 
have loved to delineate as the last surviving type of 
the Nimrod peer. Polished, agreeable, punctilious in the 
discharge of his duties in Church and in State—as he 
conceived them—the duke unites the morals of Charles 
the Second with the primitive tastes of Squire Western. 
Badminton, that princely pile, is a kind of Mecca of the 
hunting world, in which the chief end of man is the 
pursuit of the fox six days a week. Eastnor is a library 
and a museum. There are books at Badminton, but they 
are of less account than spurs and stirrups: and as for 
relics—the armour of the Black Prince, forgotten in the 
garret, is as nothing compared with the brush of the latest 
fox. Lord Henry Somerset, the second—legitimate—:on 
of the duke was, as befitted a scion of such a house, in 
high favour in Court and in the counsels of the Conserva- 
tive party. He was one of Mr. Disraeli’s’ protégés ; and 
when the Tories came in in 1574, he became Comptroller 
of the Royal Household, with fair prospect of one day 
becoming a member of the Cabinet. He was already 
a member of the House of Commons and a Privy 
Councillor. 

MARRIED BUT NOT MATED. 

For a time all went well or fairly well. They were 
married in 1872. Tennyson sent the bride on her bridal 
day a basket of ‘snowdrops which he had gathered for 
her with his own hands. In 1874 Lady Henry, thea 
twenty-three years of age, became the mother of a boy, 
her only child, in whom she found some consolation 
for the disappointments of an uncongenial marriage ; 
for Lord Henry had few tastes in common with his wife. 
That, however, would only have resulted in the usual 
wretchedness of an unhappy marriage, but for the fact 
that he was addicted to practices the pursuit of which 
is incompatible even with the large laxity of the English 
aristocratic life. The result was that the law courts 
pronounced the mother the guardian of the boy, an 
amicable separation was arranged, and Lord Henry, after 
a brief attempt to pose as a martyr in England, retired to 
maintain the state of a déclassé English peer on a hand- 
some allowance from his wife’s fortune. There is no need 
to enter into any further particulars beyond saying that 
the whole pitiable story was heard in camera; that the 
exposure ended his career; and that, although Lord 
Henry is still said to keep up some show as leader of the 
exiled English at Florence, he is socially and politically 
as dead as his younger brother Arthur, who, some years 
later, at the time of the Cleveland Street scandal, found 
it advisable to disappear. 


ALONE. 


Lady Henry, thus disembarrassed of her husband, 
devoted herself assiduously to the upbringing of her boy 
and the discharge of the usual social duties of a lady of 
her position. In addition to these she was, as she had 
always been, ever ready to help in any work of charity or 
of mercy. “I first saw Lady Henry,” says one of her 
faithful and devoted domestics, ‘‘ when she was lighting 
a fire in my mother’s empty hearth in a London slum.” 
That was before the departure of Lord Henry, when he 
was still Comptroller, and long before the practice of 
slumming had become fashionable. After Lord Henry 
went she naturally took a less active part in society, 
but she kept up the usual round of the woman of the 
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world. Her sister had married the Marquis of Tavistock; 
her father was in delicate health and much abroad, and 
Lady Henry had many lonely hours at Reigate Priory, 
which she sought to enliven by diligent devotion to the 
management of the estate, the introduction of improved 
poultry farming with incubators, and the like. .She was 
active, energetic, and independent, but she had not yet 
felt the great impulse which was soon to transform her 
whole life. 


IV.—THE VOICE UNDER THE ELM. 


“The word of the Lord came to Elijah;” “The 
Lord spake unto Abraham, saying;” and Saul on his 
way to Damascus heard a voice {rcm heaven ;—with all 
these formulas we are sufticiently familiar. But the 
possibility of similar utterances being audible to-day is 
scouted by the majority who have never heard voices or 
seen visions. The psychologist, however, who recog- 
nises the existence of the sub-liminal consciousness 
equally with the devout of all ages who know nothing 
of psychology, knows that “heard are the voices,” not 
merely in Canaan of old, but this day and every day 
where the soul js open on the Godward side. Joan of Are 
and St. Teresa are but two of the more conspicuous of 
those the course of whose life has been determined by the 
promptings of an invisible monitor apparently speaking 
to the soul through 6ther avenues than those of the 
senses, and there is nothing incredible that Lady Henry 
Somerset should atthe fateful moment of her career have 
heard a voice the echoes of which have been distinetly 
audible in her life ever siuce, 
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that palace was pulled down 








REIGATE PRIORY, FROM GARDENS. 


THE PRIORY AT REIGATE. 


She was at Reigate when it happened. Reigate Priory 
has always been the favourite retreat of Lady Henry. 
Seated on the southern side of the great chalk down 
which rises to the highest point at Box Hill, the Priory 
looks out upon the loveliest district in the fair county 
of Surrey. It is a homely, comfortable country house 
when compared with the stately splendour of East- 
nor, but rejoicing in traditions which its more modern 
rival cannot boast. The estate in which it stands, with 
the Priory itself, was given by William of Orange to 
the Lord Chancellor Somers for his services in securing 
the expulsion of the Stuarts, and the establishment of 
the constitutional kingship. Seldom was_ princely 
guerdon more nobly earned. But the associations of the 
Priory go much further back than the days of the glorious 
Revolution. It was, as its name implies, a monastic estab- 
lishment in olden time, familiar to the pilgrim thousands 
who followed the ancient pilgrim way across Surrey to the 
shrine of Becket at Canterbury. The inn which Chaucer 
mentions in his “ Canterbury Tales ” as standing at Reigate 
has its direct lineal successor which occupies the same site 
and bears the same sign, although, alas! it is no longer 
the identical hostelrie in its bricks and mortar. Tradi- 
tion asserts that it was at the Priory of Reigate, or rather 
in a cave on the estate communicating by a secret 
passage with the Priory on one side, and a neighbouring 
castle on the other, that the draft of the Magna Charta 
was drawn up which was afterwards imposed upon the 
king at Runnymede. A great tithing barn of brick still 
standing at the rear of the house remains as a relic of 
the old institution which perished in Henry the Eighth’s 
time. The estate is spacious, undulating, and well 
wooded ;—its groves are notable as having been planted 
largely by Evelyn—as he mentions in his Diary—with 
fishpond, meadow land, gardens, and all the usual ap- 
purtenances of a country house. One of the special 
glories of the Priory is the Holbein mantelpiece, a photo- 
gtaph of which I reproduce here. The original design is 
in the British Museum. It was made for the palace at 
Bletchingley that belonged to Catharine Howard. When 


some 200 years ago the carving 
was brought by the Howard 
family to Reigate, as the house 
at that time belonged to the 
Howard family. ‘the Priory 
itself did not belong to the 
estate of the Chancellor, but 
was afterwards acquired by the 
family, as the castle was unin- 
habitable. 
THE MISTS OF UNBELIEF. 

It was here that Lady Henry 
lived in comparative retreat, 
bringing up her boy. She read 
much, and thought more. Her 
father had accustomed her from 
earliest childhood to follow with 
keen interest the development 
of modern Biblical criticism. 
When a mere child she read 
Chrysostom and other early 
fathers with intense delight, 
although with an ever-deepen- 
ing sense of wonder at the 
immense difference between the 
faith they preached and the 
conventional Christianity of her 
own day. When the great catastrophe of her life 
overtook her, she plunged still more deeply into theo- 
logical or anti-theological speculation. Strauss, Renan, 
and other writers of that school, exercised a powerful 
influence over her mind. The old landmarks seemed 
to be dissolving away into the mist of myth. Who 
knew but that after all there had never been such & 
person as Our Lord; and as for Our Father, was there 
not enough of suggestion in her own lot without going 
to “nature red in tooth and claw” and “the iron 
laws” to justify a confused bewilderment as to whether 
there was any truth in it at all? Lady Henry was in 
the Valley of the Shadow, not of Death, but of Doubt; 
in the midst of a grey dimness that overclouded the 
sun and left all the old landmarks indistinct, and 
shadowy, and unrea!. 

THE VALLEY OF DECISION. 

Lady Henry was still “in the swim” of Society. She 
was, as she had always been, a woman of fashion and of 
the world. But as she declared long afterwards, “I 
can say that, though I was long in Society, and had 
enough to do to keep my head above water, and 
though I was a woman of the world, I have never been 
a worldly woman. I never saw the day that I would 
not gladly -have left parks and palaces for fields and 
woods.” It was therefore not a violent change so much 
as a sudden and well-defined stage in the process of 
spiritual evolution that was marked by the voice under 
the elm. So it was with St. Teresa. Long before she 
had her visions and heard her voices she had been a 
religieuse dedicated to the life of faith. But, as Mr. 
Froude says in his sketch of the Spanish saint :— 

“In the life of every one who has really tried to make a 
worthy use of existence there is always a point—a point never 
afterwards forgotten—when the road has ceased to be down- 
hill and the climb upward commenced. There has been some 
accident, perhaps; or some one has died; or one has been 
disappointed in something on which the heart has been fixed; 
or some earnest words have arrested attention—at any rate, 
some seed has fallen into a soil prepared to receive it. This 
is called, in religious language, conversion ; the turning away 
from sin and folly to duty and righteousness. 
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The moment, in Lady Henry’s case, had almost come 
when, one fine summer afternoon, she went out into her 
garden at Reigate Priory and took her seat at the foot of 
the great elm which is the most conspicuous tree in the 
grounds. For to her, as to Joan,of Arc, it was in a garden 
when the summons came, nor was she more unmindful 
of the mysterious word. 
THE VOICE FROM THE UNSEEN. 

Luther heard the fateful voice which changed his life 
as he was toiling on his knees up the sacred stairs at 
Rome. Lady Henry was seated under the shade of the 
elm tree one summer afternoon, thinking once more of 
the old insoluble enigma, “ Was He? Was He not? If 
He was not, from whence came I? If He is, what am I, 
and what am I doing with my life?” Lady Henry had 
a party of friends at the Priory. She had strolled out 
,into the garden in a somewhat listless fashion before 
afternoon tea, not dreaming that anything would happen. 
But as she sat at the foot of the elm tree, meditating, she 
heard a voice, not with her bodily ear, but in the inner 
depths of the soul, which has noneed of such material 
mechanism. And the voice said: “ Act as if I were, and 

thou shalt know I Am!” 

Lady Henry was somewhat startled. The voice came 
from no visible speaker. She heard it plainly and 
unmistakably. What did it mean? From whence did 
it come? She repeated it over in her mind. “ Act as if 
I were, and thou shalt know I am.” 

The more she repeated it the more she was impressed 
with the wisdom of the counsel. Agitated and somewhat 
thrilled by the strange monition, she rose from the foot 
of the elm tree and began to walk to and fro up and 
down a parterre of lovely roses, which filled the summer 
air with fragrance. And ever as she walked a sense 
of the soundness of the advice impressed itself more and 
more deeply, and there gleamed before her a far-off 
welcome hope of peace and confidence, and the assured 
presence of the Christ. 

THE GOSPEL OF ST. JOHN. 

That night Lady Henry re- | 
tired early to her room, and 
read through the Gospel accord- § 
ing to St. John. She had long 
been familiar with the contro- 
versy as to its authorship; but 
the contents of the Gospel were 
comparatively fresh to her—as 
they are to many who spend 
years in asking Whence and 
by Whom, but who often forget 
to ask What? As she read 
chapter after chapter the light 
of hope that glimmered fitfully 
in the rose garden grew clearer 
and brighter, until it became a 
radiance suffusing all the sky. 
And in the enthusiasm of her 
new-found hope she decided, 
there and then, to obey the 
Voice—to act, to the best of 
her ability, as if He were; and 
to trust that the promise might 
be fulfilled to her, and that He 
might reveal Himself to her ir 
due season. 

Next morning when she met 
her guests she told them simply 
but decidedly that she was 
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going into retirement. She was leaving Society for soli- 
tude, if haply she might in privacy find peace and joy 
in believing. Her friends were amazed. “But you 
know you never could be quite sure of Isabel,” and 
so with more or less courteously veiled expressions of 
sarcastic regret they took their leave. Her fashionable 
friends fell from her fast enough. She had no difficulty 
in dropping them. They dropped her. And then she 
betook herself to Eastnor with her boy to carry out her 
appointed plan. 
IN RETREAT. 

Ignatius Loyola and Mohammed, and many another 
of the makers of the world’s history, have thus gone into 
retreat after the first great awakening, and remained 
there they did not exactly know why, being made ready 
for a warfare the nature of which they saw but dimly or 
not at all. It isa natural instinct. The old world has 
crumbled to pieces beneath your feet. Of the new 
heaven and the new earth you do not feel sure. There 
must be meditation in the wilderness, wrestling in 
silent prayer, and serious waiting upon the Lord, if so 
be He will graciously make plain our path before us. 

ENCHANTED EASTNOR. 

Lady Henry could nowhere have found a pleasanter or 
more secluded Patmos than that which welcomed her at 
Eastnor. The Castle is like a dream of old romance. 
Standing at the foot of the storied Malvern hills, its 
stately towers rise high above the trees, the embodiment 
of strength and security, in the midst of all that is 
loveliest in nature. Eastnor Castle has every charm but 
one, and that the rapidly moving years are steadily 
supplying. The mysterious charm of eld, the associa- 
tions of hoar antiquity, are denied to a pile which does 
not date back further than the beginning of the present 
century. But with that exception Eastnor possesses 
every charm of the lordly pleasure house of the poet’s 
dream. Beautiful for situation, the joy of the whole 
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country side, the Castle rises high above one of the most 
lovely miniature lakes that ever gladdened a landscape. 
The view from the terrace over the lake, which fills the 
wooded basin, is like a scene in fairyland. As the swan 
sails stately across the mere, making long ripples across 
the glassy water in which the foliage of a hundred trees 
is reflected as in a burnished mirror, you seem to be 
transported to the region which the bards of chivalry 
lave made their own. -Ariosto dreamed of nothing more 
lovely than this combination of wood and water, of the 
great green slope of the mountain on which the deer are 
browsing, and the lofty turrets and loftier keep which 
form the background to a perfect picture. Up such a 
glade as that, beneath the embowering trees, Lancelot rode 
on his knightly quest; or from such enchanted palace 
issued forth the jocund throng of knights and squires 
and ladies fair on their way to the tournament. There 
is nothing to break the illusion. It might be the palace 
of the faerie queen; and the whirling work-a-day world 
of the nineteenth century seems to have furled off like 
the thunder-clouds of last July, leaving only the wide, 
infinite expanse of azure sky. 
ALONE WITH THE ONE BOOK. 

It was at this delightful abode that Lady Henry 
retired to study and to think. For the most part of the 
yeats she spent here her Bible was her chief counsellor. 
Occasionally’she endeavoured to ascertain what kind of 
counsel or of guidance others had to offer. Lord 
Radstock’s kindly. proffered suggestions were listened to 
as attentively as she had inquired into the teachings of 
Dr. Pusey. But the genial theology of the great-hearted 
Quaker preacher, Mrs. Hannah Whitall Smith, found a 
true? echo in her own nature and experience. Mrs. 
Josephine “Butler; who had always been among her 
heroines, and whom she met later on, was sympathetic 
and full of affectionate tenderness. But Lady-Henry did 
not dream at that time that she’ was ever destined to 
be as.a daughter to that Mother in Israel in her arduous 
and painful task. Lady Henry lived alone, educating her 
boy, adored by her domestics, but seeing few visitors ; 
working out for herself, step by step, the duty to which 
she was called. What it was she knew not, nor could 
any one tell her. She was oppressed by a hideous sense 
of the wrongness of things. Sin and sorrow, vice and 
crime, marred the scene wherever she turned. What 
could she do to mend it? Was it any good trying to do 
anything ? It all seemed so hopeless. Who was she, 
indeed, that she could dare to hope to do anything? A 
deep depressing sense of her own unworthiness and 
helplessness weighed her down. At times, when 
suffering from one of her many agonising headaches, the 
burden seemed greater than she could bear. But out of 
that blackness of thick darkness she was delivered by 
the light that streamed from the sacred Book. His word 
was a lamp to her feet and a light to her path. The 
passion of motherhood stayed by her and stayed her. 
Whatever else she was called or was not called to do, she 
was called to save the little lad who was growing up 
bright and slight by her side. Behind him lowered what 
curse of heredity; and between him and it what was there 
if she failed ? 

And besides her boy there were those faithful retainers 
who for years have formed the loyal garrison and 
hodyguard of the chatelaine of Eastnor. And beyond 
the Castle gates there were the villagers. Each class 
brought its own duties and responsibilities ; and as Lady 
Henry timidly essayed to be faithful in small things to 
each, she was gradually led on and on until she at 
last arrived at her present position. . 
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V.—FINDING HER WORK, 


Lady Henry, although not possessing much genius 
for detail, has a strong executive instinct. When she 
wants a thing done, she will, if others fail, do it 
herself. All men who have done anything have done 
it in that way. But women have usually been debarred 
from doing things themselves—no matter how capable 
they might be; the fatal original sin of their sex has 
been held to disqualify them from putting their own 
hand to the plough. ‘The monarchical and aristocratic 
system has at least the virtue of opening a clear road 
to the women born in great positions to the exercise 
of great functions. Only under a monarchy could a 
woman be installed in the very head and front of 
the political and administrative management of affairs. 
Only in 2 semi-feudal system could women exercise the 
authority and wield the influence of the chatelaine who 


reigns as the little queen in her-own domains. The + 


recognition of the right of women in such positions to 
act as freely as if they were men in spheres usually 
monopolised by the other sex, facilitates the extension 
of woman’s activity into other spheres from which it was 
a short time ago shut out. 


LADY CLARA VERE*DE VERE. 

Lady Henry began by playing Lady Clara Vere de 
Vere among the poor at her gates. But being of a 
practical turn of mind, and with the hereditary instinct 
for examining into the causes of things, she soon dis- 
covered that it was of little use dispensing charity unless 
you could build up character; and in building up charac- 
ter the first thing to be done was to prevent the perpetual 
undermining of character which was due to the drinking 
habits of society. She found intemperance everywhere 
the first foe with which she had to combat. 

High and low the vice seemed almost universal. 
Servants imitated their masters, maids their mistresses. 
Of this Lady Henry tells an amusing story. Before her 
marriage, after Lord Somers and the family had been 
absent for along time on the Continent, they returned 
to Eastnor. They had Jeft behind them a favourite 
parrot with the servants, and when they returned Lady 
Isabel sent for her pet. To her great amusement the 
bird would do nothing but imitate the sounds with 
which it had been familiarised during. their absence. 
“Pop,” it said, emulating with ludicrous fidelity the 
popping of a wine cork. “Pop! take a glass of sherry, 
take another glass.’ But now the time was coming 
when the popping of the wine cork was to cease in 
Eastnor Castle. 

APOSTLE OF TEMPERANCE. 

For Lady Henry started a smail temperance society 
in the village, and began to make proselytes for 
total abstinence. Her first speech was delivered to the 
villagers in a little schoolroom close to the Castle gates. 
It was carefully prepared, just fifteen minutes long, and 
at its close she signed the pledge and invited them to 


’ follow her example. For she practised what she preached, 


and became herself a total abstainer. That was the first 
decided step on the road which has led her to the 
presidency of the most active temperance association in 
Britain. ‘ 

From speaking to a few villagers, the transition was 
not difficult to addressing a public meeting. She held 
Bible readings in the kitehens of the farmers on her 
estate, and held mothers’ meetings in the billiard room 
of the Castle. People heard that her Bible readings were 
effective, and invited her here and there. Lady Henry 
has a voice that in itself might do much toward making 
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any woman speaker's fame; and she did not disdain to 
take trouble in training it. When she began, she used 
to station her maid in the gallery with instructions that 
she must raise her handkerchief whenever her mistress 
dropped her voice. By these.and other means, together 
with the aid of great self-possession, native and acquired, 
Lady Henry became one of the most successful platform 
speakers of our time. At first no one took much notice 


of her speaking, and for some time little was known of 


her outside the immediate neighbourhood of Eastnor. 
Past events in her history had combined with certain 
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different parts of her estate, and arranged for the supply 
of both resident and visiting evangelists. The need was 
admitted. The regular ecclesiastical authorities would 
or could do nothing. Lady Henry took the bull by the 
horns and met the difficulty. But old fogeydom of the 
clerical persuasion stood aghast. The parochial system, 
the recognised conventionalities, and all the ecclesiastical 
frippery-froppery—which have come to be to so many 
clergymen as the Urim and Thummim of the chief priest 
—were outraged. It was necessary to protest. Lady 
Henry could not be allowed to go on in this scandalous 








THE HOLBEIN AT REIGATE PRIORY, 


natural tendencies to make her shy almost to pain. 
Whenever she entered a social circle she was always 
conscious that certain whispered histories were associated 
with the name she bore, and this extreme shrinking from 
publicity made her determination to speak on public 
platforms doubly difficult. In the earlier days of her 
public work she often said that to stand before an 
audience amounted to acute physical suffering. 


THE EXCOMMUNICATED LAWN-TENNIS PARTY. 


Lady Henry, finding that some of her neighbouring 
villagers were left, owing to circumstances into which 
it is needless to enter here, without any spiritual ministra- 
tion, put up for them several iron mission houses on 


fashion. But how? She was not amenable to episcopal 
discipline. Over the mistress of Eastnor Castle not even a 
diocesan council could sit in judgment, At last, how- 
ever, the benignant Fates opened up a way for meting 
out to Lady Henry the punishment due for all her sins. 
It is the custom in that part of the country for the 
local gentry by way of promoting brotherly union among 
the clergy to give in turn clerical lawn-tennis parties, to 
which all the clerics are bidden and which all the cleries 
attended. Lady Henry’s turn came round; invi- 
tations were duly sent out; the lawn was made ready, 
and an ample store of refreshment laid in for the 
expected guests. But that afternoon in place of the 
expected brigade of clerics there only arrived one 
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solitary shamefaced emissary. He came to explain that 
the clergy had decided that on account of her action in 
erecting these conventicles, it would not be right or 
seemly for them to appear to countenance her conduct 
by putting in an appearance at her lawn-tennis party. 
They were therefore not coming. Lady Henry, much 
amused at this self-denying ordinance, simmoned the 
village cricket club to the feast prepared for the parsons, 
and there was more merriment that day at Eastnor 
than if the expected guests had arrived. Next time 
the lawn-tennis party came round Lady Henry sent out 
her invitations as if nothing had happened, and the 
clergy came trooping in as equally unconcerned. The 
excommunication was for that one occasion only. 

Lady Henry persevered. Beginning with temperance, she 
gradually advanced. Perhaps it was the memory of John 
Stuart Mill; perhaps it was the natural influence of her 
own surroundings; but whatever it was, Lady Henry 
began to discern more and more clearly that the whole 
moral movement was inextricably wrapped up with the 
cause of woman and the cause of labour. In her own 
terse phrase she discovered that she who is the “ Life- 
giver ” should also be ‘‘ the Lawgiver.” 


MISS WILLARD. 


It was about this stage in her development when one 
day at Eastnor she came across Miss Willard’s touching 
tribute to her sister Mary, entitled “Nineteen Beautiful 
Years.” “It was a rainy Sunday, some seven years ago,” 
Lady Henry told me, “that I went down as usual at the 
Castle to have tea with my capable and faithful house- 
keeper. We usually sat together on Sunday afternoon, 
and discussed the affairs of the village, and the wants 
of the people, as she conducted large mothers’ meetings 
for me in the village. I saw on her table a little blue 
book, and taking it up read the title, ‘ Nineteen Beautiful 
Years.’ It was the well-known memorial volume written 
by Frances E. Willard after the death of her sister Mary. 
I sat down by the fire and soon became so engrossed 
that my old housekeeper could get nothing out of me 
that day, nor did I move until I had finished the little 
volume. From that time on I was impressed by that 
personality that has meant so much to so many women. 
The simplicity, the quaint candour, and the delicate 
touches of humour and pathos were a revelation to me 
of a character that remained on my mind as belonging to 
one whom I placed in a niche among the ideal lives of 
whom I hoped to know more, and at whose shrines I 
worshipped. My first visit to America was as much to 
see and know Miss Willard as for any other purpose, 
and to understand from her the principle upon which 
she had worked the marvellous organisation of which 
she has long been President.” Lady Henry’s son, who 
was now growing up to early manhood, had a craving 
to shoot the great moose deer that wander on the hills 
north of the Yellowstone. He made up a shooting party 
for the Far West, and Lady Henry accompanied them as 
far as Chicago. There she met Miss Willard, and found 
all her anticipations more than realised. In the Willard 
household she found for the first time the realisation of 
her ideal of Woman’s Christian Temperance work. Mrs. 
Willard took to the English stranger as if she had been a 
re-incarnation of her lost daughter Mary. “Lady Henry 
has the unobtrusiveness of perfect culture,” said the old 
saint; “she shall be loved always for her sweet ways.” 
In America Lady Henry found much readier appreciation 
than in her own country. Not only did she find in Miss 
Willard a sister beloved, but she found everywhere in 
America the most enthusiastic welcome. 


THE REVIEW 


OF REVIEWS. - [Tone. 


HER RECEPTION IN AMERICA, 


Our American kinsfolk were the first to discover her 
genius, capacity, and charm, and their recognition did 
much to pave the way for her success in this country on 
her return. No one born outside the United States since 
the days of Lafayette ever received so enthusiastic a 
welcome from Americans as did Lady Henry Somerset 
when she visited the West. It was not merely that the 
greatest halls were crowded wherever she was announced 
to speak, and that the overflow of those unable to get in 
blocked the streets and stopped the tramcars; it was 
much more than that. She was welcomed to the hearts 
of the best people everywhere, and, most marvellous of 
all, the newspapers from’ Maine to California were 
uniformly civil. Usually the mere craze to do something 
out of the regular run secures an occasional and excep- 
tional outburst of vulgar rudeness, but Lady Henry was 
spared even this usual exception to the uniform cordi- 
ality of the American press. She made good use of her 
time. She attended Moody’s School for Evangelists, 
and studied still more closely at the feet of the President 
of the Woman’s Christian Temperance Union, and served 
her apprenticeship in journalism as one of the editors of 
the Union Signal. What with public meetings, private 
receptions, interviews, journalism and studying, Lady 
Henry may be said to have succeeded in acclimatising 
herself as an American more completely and more 
rapidly than any English noble has ever done before. 


WORK AT CHICAGO. 


Lady Henry remained some time at Chicago and. took 
part in editing the Union Signal, the organ of the Woman’s 
Christian Temperance Union. It was her first journal- 
istic apprenticeship. She was asscciated with Miss 
Willard also in editing a memorial volume to the 
memory of Julia Ames, under the title “A Young 
Woman Journalist.” Miss Ames, who had been one of 
the editors of the Union Signal—a young woman of 
singularly beautiful character, and of devoted Christian 
enthusiasm, had been one of Miss Willard’s most 
capable lieutenants. It was in this way that there was 
begun that close intimacy between the leaders of 
temperance work in America and England which is of 
the happiest augury for the future of the two branches 
of the English-speaking race. 


THE AMERICAN INFLUENCE. ' 


Miss Willard has naturally exercised over Lady Henry 
the ascendancy which the elder woman who has arrived 
exercises over the younger who has her position still 
to make. Miss Willard, although starting from the 
opposite extreme of politics, had arrived at pretty much 
the same conclusions as those to which Lady Henry 
had" been driven. They were both broadly evangelical 
in their conception of Christianity, without any of that 
repugnance and antipathy to Roman Catholicism which 
so often accompanies evangelical zeal. Both were 
enthusiastic total abstainers, putting temperance in 
this age only .second to the Gospel. Both also 
were profoundly convinced that, while beginning 
with the Gospel, the work of social regeneration must 
be as comprehensive and many-sided as are the evils 
which they sought to combat; and both saw—what, 
indeed, it does not need a very profound perception 
to discover—that the approaching advent of woman 
in the political sphere affords the chief ground for 
hoping that the future times will be better than 
these. So far it is probable that these two good ladies 
did more to confirm each other in the faith than anything 
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else. What Miss Willard taught Lady Henry was tho 
importance of the Labour movement to the temperance 
and other social questions, and the immense possibilities 
that lay before the Associated Moral Reformers if America 
and Britain undertook the leadership of the progressive 
forces of the world. 


AN INCIDENT IN SKYE. 

Not that Lady Henry had been indifferent to the 
condition ofthe people question. She looks back with 
gratitude to the year 1880, when she was able to take a 
practical part in the redressing of the crofters’ grievances 
in the Isle of Skye. She was there with some friends, with 
whom she had rented twenty thousand acres of shooting, 
when she discovered that the crofters, maddened by the 
oppression of some factors, were almost on the verge of a 
revolt of despair. There had been some rioting, and there 
was a prospect of more. Lady Henry, with her strong 
practical sense, set to work to remedy matters. She 
helped the minister of the kirk to raise a loan fund to 
get boats for the fishery, and then she posted off to see 
the landlord whose factors had caused the trouble. He 
was at first sceptical, but on making inquiries he found 
that she had correctly represented matters, and the abuses 
were for a time removed. This was almost at the beginning 
of the crofters’ agitation, and the incident has long since 
been forgotten. But it left a deep impression on Lady 
Henry’s mind, and filled her with an abiding conviction 
that a good deal might be done to ameliorate the hardship 
of life if only those who had the means would use the 
opportunity.’ Miss Willard entirely shares this convic- 
tion, and believes that in the Labour movement there is 
to be discerned the promise and potency of a lever strong 
enough to right many wrongs and clear away much social 
injustice ; and she succeeded in implanting this conviction 
in Lady Henry’s mind, where it is likely to bear good 
fruit in time to come. 

MISSIONING IN WALES. 

Her knowledge of the working classes is not derived 
from theory, nor is it that superficial acquaintance which 
is gained by the short visits paid by the great lady to the 
village folk. She was at once impressed that to under- 
stand their needs meant to live their life. Her temper- 
ance work had led her through the smoke-grimed valleys 
of South Wales, and she there realised the neglect and 
miserable monotony of the lives of thousands who toil that 
others may be rich. She set to work to establish missions 
in those great centres of darkness where life and death 
seem brought together with such vivid reality. Her 
greatest difficulty at the outset was how best to judge 
the people’s needs. She arranged for tents or halls to be 
hired, and for ten or twelve days’ mission to be carried 
on in each place, herself finding lodgings with some 
working man’s family, and living as one of themselves. 
On one occasion she said that she was walking through 
the grimy streets of a great iron manufacturing town, 
seeking rooms, when she was directed to the house of a 
coal weigher Whose wife, they told her, would let her 
lodgings. Lady Henry called at the house and told the 
woman her errand—a lady who was coming for a mission 
wanted rooms. After much hesitation the woman said, 
“ Tf it was for you I would not mind, but ladies give so 
much trouble.” Lady Henry finally persuaded her to 
relent, and without giving any name, secured the rooms. 
On her return she said to her landlady, “ You see I have 
come instead of ‘the lady, but I will not give you any 
trouble.” She has had wonderful meetings through those 
Welsh valleys, often addressing five or six hundred men, 
who seemed as little children in their gentle eagerness to 








show their appreciation and love in return for her intense 
desire for their betterment morally and spiritually. She 
has often said that no hall in which she has ever spoken 
impressed her so much as the black darkness of the pits 
in which she has held meetings among the colliers during 
their dinner-hour, their seamed and grimy faces often 
bathed in tears as they spoke together of the life beyond 
that is often so near, for the veil is thin, and death is 
present often in the dense darkness where they toil. 
THE WIDER OUTLOOK. 

The wider outlook over the whole world as the sphere 
of operations for the Woman’s Christian Temperance 
Union naturally fascinated Lady Henry. She is a woman 
of an Imperial mood, and she constantly marvels at the 
indifference with which Englishmen and Englishwomen 
regard the Empire which they have created. The 
Americans have a keener appreciation of the oppor- 
tunities for usefulness created by the world-girdling 
achievements of the English-speaking race, and it is 
not surprising that Lady Henry came back from the 
States with a determination to do what she could to 
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help to federate the moral reform movements throughout 
the English-speaking world. Yet by the irony of things 
this enterprise of hers, prompted as it was by the purest 
and loftiest feelings of patriotism, was misrepresented by 
all her opponents as a monstrous attempt to Americanise 
Britain! In -reality, the whole question at issue was 
whether or not the British Women’s Temperance Associa- 
tion possessed sufficient political acumen and _ patrioiic 
ambition to aspire to the leadership of the moral 
movement in our own Empire. At present, both in 
Australia, Africa, and India, earnest workers are looking 
rather to Chicago than to London for the inspiration of 
leadership and practical direction in the aggressive work 
to which they have been called. Lady Henry wished 
to change that, It remains to be seen how far she will 
succeed. But whether she succeeds or fails, the last 
reproach that ought to be brought against her is that of 
Americanising our institutions. 
THE BRITISH WOMEN AND THEIR PRESIDENT. 

Lady Henry was elected President of the British 
Women’s Temperance Association in 1891. She has held 
the office ever since. But it was not until the last 
twelve months that she has had, asit were, to fight for her 
life against the reactionary section of her own supporters. 














She fought the good fight, however, with commendable 
pertinacity and good humour, and ultimately at the late 
council meeting succeeded in receiving a decisive 
triumph. There is no need to go into the details of this 
controversy, now happily ended; but it is due to Lady 
Henry to set forth briefly the nature of the dispute, 
which, while it lasted, generated an extraordinary amount 
of heat. Lady Henry, as president, took her office 
seriously. The majority of the executive committee— 
now fortunately the minority—wished her to be a mere 
figure-head. To this Lady Henry objected. In this no 
doubt she Americanised, while her critics wished her to 
accept the position of a Constitutional British sovereign. 
But it is obvious that Lady Henry, upon whom falls the 
greatest part of the work—last year she was on the 
platform nearly every other night—should be vested with 
a corresponding degree of authority. When Lady Henry 
and the majority of the executive committee differed, 
the majority suggested that she should resign. Lady 
Henry flatly refused. “To his own master he standeth or 
falleth,” she said, “and I refuse to recognise any master 
save the representative Council of the Association.” The 
result justified her attitude, for when the Council met, 
it emphatically approved Lady Henry's policy. Below 
were surface squabbles; the root question at issue be- 
tween the two parties was whether the British Women’s 
Temperance Association should stick solely to the pro- 
paganda of Total Abstinence or whether it should develop, 
as its American forerunner had done, into an Association 
charged with the oversight of all branches of moral, 
social, and political reform, which are radically connected 
with the cause of temperance. After a prolonged and 
stormy meeting the representatives of the branches of 
the Association came to a decisive vote, settling once for 
all that Lady Henry had correctly interpreted the mind 
of the British women. 
“THE JESUIT IN DISGUISE.” 

The controversy towards the close was enlivened by 
the familiar apparition of the Jesuit in disguise. Lady 
Henry, you see, lives in a priory, and is very Catholic in 
her sympathies, and at one time her boy had a Roman 
Catholic asa coach. She had also at various times resided 
in Italy and other popish countries, and the hall at 
Eastnor is full of altar-pieces and other paintings by 
artists who were popish, as well as old masters; what 
better evidence could be required to prove that Lady 
Henry was a Jesuit in petticoats, commissioned by the 
Pope for the purpose of subjugating Britain to Rome by 
means of the British temperance women? That, of 
course, is the mere drivel of impotent stupidity. What 
was really interesting was the immense amount of emotion 
which was general at the meeting of the Council. It is 
something new in political assemblies to suspend the 
business to hold prayer meetings and sing the “ Rock of 
Ages; ” and it seems to the unprejudiced male observer 
an unjustifiable refinement of cruelty to sing the 
* Doxology ” in the ears of your defeated opponents. 
The women in Council did these things, and after the 
victory was over an enthusiastic deputation made their 
way to her house in Gordon Square to serenade Lady 
Henry with the familiar strains of “The Lion of Judah.” 
Whatever else women may bring into politics, they are 
not likely to leave out emotion, music, or religion. 

THE WHITE AS WELL AS THE BLUE RIBBON. 

It would be a mistake, however, to regard Lady Henry 
solely from the point of view of the temperance reformer. 
She has been not less brave and true in other departments 
of moral reform. Before the misfortune that terminated 
her married life, she had repeatedly testified silently, but 
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not the less effectively, against the lax morals in favour 
in high places. It sometimes requires more moral grit 
to refuse to invite a king’s mistress to dinner than to face 
a stormy public meeting, and to leave the room of a 
prince, rather than tolerate a double entendre, is an ordeal 
from which most people would shrink. Lady Henry 
although an ardent Liberal and temperance woman, did not 
hesitate to appear on the platform of the Tory candidate 
in the Forest of Dean, who was not only a Tory, but a 
brewer to boot, in order to protest against the scandal 
of Sir Charles Dilke’s candidature. The scene was a 
memorable one—menorable alike for the brutal savagery 
of those who broke up the meeting and hunted Lady 
Henry to the station, stoning her carriage, and cursing 
her as she went, and for the calm courage and imper- 
turbable self-possession with which she comported her- 
self throughout. Lady Henry, from her earliest child- 
hood, never seems to have known what fear meant. The 
outrage, however, was none the less a scandalous one, 
only too thoroughly in keeping with the scandal of the 
candidature against which Lady Henry went to protest. 
AT HOME: LADY BOUNTIFUL. 

But Lady Henry’s life is not spent in public demonstra- 
tions, protests, and platform disputations. These things, 
after all, constitute but a fraction of her existence. 
She is much engaged in the administration of her 
estates, and a never-failing effort to be faithful to her 
stewardship. She has made her seats at Eastnor and at 
Reigate into guest houses for the recruiting of the weary 
and heavy laden of every rank, but chiefly af the poorest. 
Hundreds of convalescents from the most squalid regions 
of London have found themselves, through her bounty, 
treated as the guests of a peeress in castle or in priory. 
At Reigate Lady Henry has long maintained a home of 
the otherwise unmanageable orphan girls, taking over 
often the ne’er-do-wells of the workhouse, and turning 
them out well-trained laundry maids and domestic 
servants. Of her private benefactions it is impossible to 
speak. They are unobtrusive and silent, but constantly 
exercised within the range of her influence. Many ther 
are who will rise up and call her blessed of whom thx 
world has never heard, and never will hear, 


DUCHESSE DE MONTMORENCI. 


Lady Henry is not merely a Lady Bountiful; she is a 
woman eminently fitted to shine in society, charming in 
manner, widely read, keenly observant, with a great fund 
of humour. Her personal appearance, which has often 
caused her to be mistaken for Madame Patti, suggests the 
existence of much dramatic talent the exercise of whic: 
is precluded by her position. 

A couple of years ago Lady Henry and her cousin, the 
present Lady Dudley, in a spirit of fun, decided that they 
would try and see whether they could personate a couple 
of French grandes dames in such fashion as to deceive 
even the domestics of the Castle. The experiment was 
a complete success. Lady Henry and her young friend 
dressed themselves up as French ladies of distinction, 
and having left the Castle unknown to any one, returned 
as visitors, Lady Henry signing her name in the visitors’ 
book as the “ Duchesse de Montmorenci,” and her com- 
panion some equally fictitious name. They were received 
by the housekeeper, a trusted retainer of many years’ 
standing, who showed them round in the ordinary way. 
Lady Henry wore a veil, carried a lorgnette, and talked 
French all the time, The housekeeper did not,relish their 
way of making comments on what she showed them ; but 
when they shrugged their shoulders and laughed when 
shown her ladyship’s portrait, the good housekeeper could 
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stand it no longer, and simply marched them quick step, 
without note or comment, through the remaining rooms. 
Later in the day the good soul came to Lady Henry’s 
boudoir to complain of the airs of these French visitors. 
“That Duchesse de Montmorenci,” she exclaimed, “is a 
wretched cat,” and then she expatiated with much 
emotion upou the satirical and unfeeling way in which she 
had scoffed at the curios and pictures, especially men- 
tioning her irreverence before Lady Henry’s portrait. 
When at last Lady Henry, hardly able to control her 
laughter, told the truth, the poor housekeeper was so 
nonplussed she collapsed into tears. Not even the 
half-sovereign left at the lodge for the housekeeper by 
the “ Duchesse de Montmorenci” would console that 
faithful follower. She would not touch the money, she 
said, but ultimately agreed to treat some of the servants 
with it by paying their expenses to a neighbouring fair. 
It was only a trifling incident, but one indicating a 
reserve of fun and girlish abandonment that it is wel- 
come to find behind the somewhat ascetic pose of a 
temperance reformer. No one is less of an ascetic than 
Lady Henry in appearance or in fact. Few have more of 
the joys of life, and her laughter is as light and clear 
as the trill of a lark; but her face when in repose is apt 
to settle down into lines of exceeding sadness—for the 
secret source of which we have not far to seek. 
RECREATION, 

Lady Henry is a capital horsewoman, being, as it were, 
born in the saddle, and never so much at home as when 
driving a couple of more or less unmanageable steeds. 
There is plenty of game on her estates, which her son 
shoots, for the Beaufort hunting strain is strong in his 
blood, and he will go to the uttermost ends of the earth 
after great game. ‘The Eastnor estate is well stocked with 
deer, great herds of which may be seen browsing along 
the slope of the Malvern. Lady Henry religiously 
abjures the use of all intoxicants for herself, but she is 
obliged so far to bow the knee in the house of Rimmon 
as to supply the accursed things to her son’s guests, 
some of whom are not yet educated up to the high 
standard of the Blue Ribbon. Smoking also is permitted 
in the Castle, for the American habit of regarding the 
cigarette as almost as pernicious as the cocktail has not 
made much progress on this side the Atlantic. When 
making a long speech—and at the last convention she 
spoke two hours and a half on end—she says she finds 
a cup of tea beaten up with an egg the best refresher. 


THE ANGLO-AMERICAN ALLIANCE, 


Of the caste feeling which is so strong among many of 
her order Lady Henry has not a trace. She is more 
French than English in many respects; and this accounts 
for many things, including, among others, a gayness of 
manner and a lucidity of perception which is not the 
usual characteristic of the British matron. Lady Henry 
and Miss Willard are like sisters, and the two undoubt- 
edly form a very strong combination, as remarkable for 
its contrasts as for its resemblances. To help Miss 
Willard, who was far from well, at the Denver Convention 
she crossed the Atlantic last autumn, postponing many 
meetings which had been arranged for until her return. 
Some of those whose engagements had been postponed 
were irate, and visited their wrath upon Miss Willard, 
of whom they were jealous, by displaying their state of 
mind in mean little ways which only redounded to their 
own discredit. All that is over and done, and henceforth 
the banded forces of the moral reform movement here and 
in the States will march under leaders as perfectly united 
in heart and in mind as it is possible for leaders to be. 
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THE WORLD'S W.C.T.U. 


Lady Henry is Vice-President of the World’s W.C.T.U., 
with which the British Women’s Temperance Association 
is now organically federated. From this society may 
come the seed of the first world-wide federation of the 
whole English-speaking race, which will hold its conven- 
tions alternately in each of the great divisions of English- 
dom. Miss Helen Hood, a devoted and experienced 
American organiser, is on the spot for the development 
of the World’s W.C.T.U. The worst thing about these 
excellent associations is their titles, which display an 
alarming tendency to annex all the letters of the alpha- 
bet. Lady Henry has this year undertaken to edit half 
of the Woman’s Herald, as one of the organs of dhe 
World’s W.C.T.U., which is useful to her as a medium 
of communication pending the full development of what 
may be described as an English Union Signal on this 
side the Atlantic. Lady Henry writes well in prose and 
verse, and has made the most of the admirable oppor- 
tunities of culture which came to her by her birth. 
Therein she <liffers little from other members of her order. 
Where the difference comes in is that they use their 
talents to please themselves, whereas Lady Henry uses 
hers for the benefit of others. 

As I have stated, Lady Henry comes of an artistic line, 
her father being one of the finest amateur artists in 
England, and her father’s cousin, the Marchioness of 
Waterford, was among the finest amateur artists that 
England has ever produced. Her aunt, Mrs. Cameron, of 
the Isle of Wight, has had no peer as an artistic photo- 
grapher, and her photographs of Tennyson, Carlyle, 
Sir Henry Taylor, and other distinguished men, are the 
standards of their kind. Lady Henry had a strong bent 
for a similar career to that of her distinguished relatives, 
and evinced remarkable gifts in that direction. She 
desired to study painting in oils, but her family con- 
sidered such a career out of keeping with their plans of 
life for her, and she remains a water-colourist to this 
day. 

A BUNDLE OF CHARPI. 


Lady Henry is too easy by natural disposition to be a 
good disciplinarian. Being a declared philanthropist, 
every one seems to consider they have a chartered right 
to demand whatever they need of time, money, or help, 
on penalty of denouncing her as a whited sepulchre, 
Do what you can for some people, there are other people 
who are still waiting to be helped, and discontented that 
their turn has not come. As a landlord, Lady Henry, in 
the opinion of many, exists to be put upon, and they 
consider it monstrous if she should press them to dis- 
charge their freely-contracted obligations. Although her 
subscriptions to temperance and other causes have made 
her lawyer look aghast, until she rallied him into 
acquiescence by telling him that this was her mode 
of racing —an illustration the sporting turfite in 
time appreciated —she is constantly being levied 
on in a fashion that is enough to deter any person of 
title and of fortune from throwing in their lot with the 
cause of reform. To be at the beck and call of every 
Tom, Dick, or Harry; to have to subscribe to every 
trumpery institution that can tack itself on to the sacred 
cause; to be fawned on by snobs and abused by 
ingrates—all this is in the day’s work. But what Lady 
Henry should not allow is the frittering away of her 
strength by endless calls for all manner of trivial duties. 
She is now, as when she was Lady Isabel, afflicted in 
having too many parents. But she is now a woman 
and in a position to hold her own, As commander-in- 
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chief she must not allow herself to do sentry-go on 
every platform throughout the country. I remember 
Madame Novikoff lamenting once that her life was but a 
bundle -of charpi, from which every acquaintance and 
friend felt free to pull off a piece, until at the end of the 
day there was none left. Lady Henry is very much like 
that bundle of charpi at present, and it is neither good 
for her nor for the passers-by. 
MOTHER AND SON. 

On one thing Lady Henry may, however, congratulate 
herself, and that is her son. It is a common fallacy 
among the fashionable that public work, occupying say 
one hour, incapacitates a woman for the duties of 
motherhood much more than private dissipation that 
consumes six hours. Lady Henry has never neglected 
her duties as mother in the discharge of her more public 
functions. Her son, a fine, tall, manly young fellow, who 
combines the hunting genius of the Beauforts with the 
higher enthusiasm of his mother and her father, is as 
devoted to her as 
she is to him. He 
is a bright, clever, 
kindly, high- 
oo young 

nglishman. 
Without any pas- 
sionate predilec- 
tion for Latin and 
Greek, young 
Somers has a 
shrewd wit, and 
a style which, if 
he finds time to 
cultivate it so 
that he may write 
as well as he talks, 
will give him a 
pace in English 

etters. At 
present, in his 
twentieth year, 
he, in company 
with a good speci- 
men of a young 
Englishman, is 
roughing it in the 
unexplored 
regions of the old Hudson Bay territory, in search of 
grizzlies—a pursuit which can hardly be regarded as 
indicating any degeneration of the Badminton strain of 
Nimrod under the influence of Lady Henry. That 
boy may have a great career if things are not made 
too easy for him, and from that point of view the 
grizzlies and the wilderness may be more useful to him 
just now than Balliol College. 

THE FUTURE —? 

It is impossible to conclude this sketch without 
casting a glance ahead and wondering what kind of a 
position Lady Henry Somerset will have at the dawn of 
the twentieth century? One thing is certain, and that is, 
that whatever her position will be it will be at least as 
great in the English-speaking world beyond the sea as in 
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England itself. Lady. Henry and Miss Willard have 
come to be, more than any other living persons, the type 
and symbol of Anglo-American alliance which ought to 
be the next new birth of time. They contemplate 
making the round of the world in a year or two, and 
presenting their “ Polyglot Petition of White Ribboners ” 
against the alcohol and opium trades and licensed im- 
purity (signed in fifty languages by millions of people), 
and they will not visit any town or city in the Queen’s 
dominions where they will not find enthusiastic welcome 
and trained workers who for the first time will find that 
they are thought worthy of attention and consideration 
by British reformers. Hitherto the only world’s women 
missionaries have come from America. We British are 
so insular. We create an empire, as Seeley says, in 
absence of mind, and we cannot be induced to think of it 
afterwards. But so far as Lady Henry can, all this is 
to be changed. 

Hitherto there has only been one among the younger 
women whose chances of leadership were equal or superior 
to those of Lady Henry Somerset. Lady Aberdeen, being 
happily married, and ensconced in the very heart of the 
Liberal party, apart from all natural gifts and graces, 
might have aspired to the premier place among our 
women. But Lady Aberdeen for the next five years is to 
live in Canada, where her husband is Governor-General. 
Lady Aberdeen need not regret the fact. It is a 
great position, full of magnificent opportunities, in 
which she will also be a great and potent factor in the 
promotion of the Anglo-American entente, on which 
the future peace and progress of the world so largely 
depend. But not even the most brilliant and aceom- 
plished of ladies can be in two places at one time, and if 
Lady Aberdeen is in Canada, the place she might have 
occupied in London necessarily becomes vacant. 

LORD SHAFTESBURY’S SUCCESSOR ? 

Of our leading women Mrs. Butler is well up in years 
and frail in health. Mrs. Booth is dead. Mrs. Bramwell 
Booth is so immersed in rescue work as hardly to have 
time to take much part in the political field. Mrs. 
Fawcett is given over, body, soul and spirit, to combating 
Home Rule. Mrs. Besant, who might have played a 
great réle in politics, for which she possesses almost 
every aptitude and every gift, both of character and of 
talent, is dedicated to the service of Theosophy. The 
Duchess Adeline of Bedford, Lady Henry’s sister, while 
a most gifted woman, an accomplished Greek scholar, 
and a remarkable writer, is a trifle too superior ever to 
do much in the leadership of a cause, although she has 
undoubtedly helped to mould the minds of women 
of her class to a truer view of their responsibilities. 
Where then shall we look for any one who has right of 
way before Lady Henry to the leading place? I know 
of none. Of possible rivals some have the talent, but 
have not the inspiring ambition to serve their fellows; 
others have ambition enough without the capacity. 
Long ago, when Lord Shaftesbury died, every one went 
about anxiously asking where we were to find his suc- 
cessor. They said, “ Lo here and lo there!” but no man 
was discovered who was worthy to wear his mantle. 

3ut now, after all these years, it seems as if his mantle 
had fallen upon the shoulders of a woman. 
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Mr. Rupyarp Kreuine has a poem in the Pall Mall 
Magazine, entitled “The Last Chanty,” “ And there was 
no more Sea.’ It is in the most approved style of 
Kiplingese. God Almighty, after the earth has passed 
away, proposes to gather up the waters, then the souls of 
the “Jolly, jolly Mariners” sing protests against this 
decree. ‘he soul of Judas objects, and he is followed by 
the soul of the angel of the off-shore wind, the souls of 
the slaves which men threw overboard, the soul of the 
stout Apostle Paul, and the souls of the gentlemen 
adventurers, and the series finishes up with the soul of 
a great “Grey Gothavn ’speckshioner.” The last three 
verses are as follows :— 

Loud sang the souls of the jolly, jolly Mariners. 

Crying :—* Under Heaven here is neither lead nor lee! 
Must we sing for evermore 
On the windless glassy floor ? 
Take back your golden fiddles and we’ll beat for open sea!” 
Then stooped the Lord, and He called the good Sea up to 
Him, 
And ’stablishtd his borders unto all Eternity, 
That such as have no pleasure 
For to praise the Lord by measure 
They may enter into galleons and serve Him on the sea. 
Sun, wind, and cloud shall fail not from the face of it, 
Stinging, ringing spindrift nor the fulmar flying free, 
And the ships shall go abroad 
To the glory of the Lord 
Who heard the silly sailor men and gave them back their Sea! 


In the English Illustrated Magazine, Mr. Arthur L. 
Salmon hag rather a weird poem, entitled “‘ Haunted.” I 
quote the third and last verses :— 

Who is whispering and calling through the rain? 
Far above the tempest’s crashing, 
And the torrent’s ceaseless dashing, 
I can hear a weary calling, as of pain— 
Far above the torrent’s falling, and the rain; 
In the shadow and the sighing, and the rain, 
In the desolation dreary 
I am lying, lone and weary, 
With a world of fancies flying through my brain. 
Listen! There is some one crying, in the rain. 

Mr. ALFRED AUSTIN sings a song by request of the 
Trish Unionist Alliance, of which the first verse and 
chorus will probably be sufficient for our readers :— 

Unfurl the Flag of Union! 
Unfurl its folds on high! 
To the breezes of the ocean, 
To the sunshine of the sky. 
With Saint George and with Saint Andrew 
Saint Patrick still shall join, 
And the rose enfold the shamrock 
From the Shannon to the Boyne! 
The Union! The Union! 
The Union is our ery: 
To the Union we will rally, 
For the Union will we die. 





In the Century Magazine, Florence Earle Coates, in a 
poem upon “ Art,” concludes as follows :— 


“For chaste must be the soul that chastely sees, 
The thought enlightened, and the insi¢ht sure 
That separates the pure from the impure ; 

And who Earth’s humblest faith from error frees 
Awakening ideal sympathies, 

Uplifts the savage from his kindred sod; 

Who shows him beauty speaks to him of God!” 


POETRY IN THE PERIODICALS, 





In the Monthly Packet, Miss Christian Burke has a 
poem describing life in an old world village of the 
country. I quote two verses :— 

Here neighbour weds with neighbour, 
And early lovers meet 

Who played as little toddling bairns 
In the long village street: 

Back to the house where he was born 
The young man brings his wife, 
And the old walls tell anew the tale 

Of Love and Death and Life. 
A world-forgotten village, 
° Like a soul that steps aside 
Into some quite haven 
From the full rush of tide. 
A place where Poets still may dream, 
Where the wheels of Life swing slow, 
And over all there broods the peace 
Of centuries ago. 

Longman’s Magazine publishes a long and somewhat 
ambitious poem upon “The Land of Lost Delights.” 
Among other things, this land contains all the ships that 
have sailed the deep blue sea, but no longer ride the 
Waves :-— 

They shall touch the land afar 

Where the vanished vessels are 
Of all the centuries. 

Ships whose crews saw Dido’s pyre 
Darken all the heaven, 

Ships that sailed from purple Tyre, 

Barges sweet with lute and lyre 
Out of Egypt driven. 

Galleys set with Roman spears, 
Dragons of the Dane, 

Corsair craft from dark Algiers, 

Barques in which the Buccaneers 
Swept the Spanish Main. 


In the Sunday at Home, E. Nesbit illustrates a 
picture of a fisherman’s wife standing at the pier-head, 
straining her eyes to see her husband’s boat. There is 
good stirring music in the verse :— 

I have come down to the point, and how could I bide, 
nut by, 
With the scud flying in like snow, and the beach a bank 
breast-high, 
A fisherman’s wife and daughter, shall I hurt for a bit of wet? 
What do you see through the glass, lad, do you see the 
Catherine yet ? 
(There's a fell and angry wind, and the squall that 
rides behind, 
And the boiling of the pot in the hollow of the bay, 
And, it’s up and in for home, while her prow sings in 
the foam. 
For I've a wife at home, with a weary heart the day.) 


Ix the Cunadian Magazine for May there is a poem 
above the average by A. H. Morrison, entitled “ The Gray 
North Sea” :— 

The sky is cold by the gray North Sea, 
And the voice of the waves is a dirge to me; 
And the rocks are rude that stoop to the main, 
’Neath the murk of mist and the swoop of rain ; 
They stoop and scowl, thro’ the curtain gray, 
From the dim of dawn to the dmrk of day: 
The beach is barren and bleak the sand, 
And the weed is dank as a dead man’s hand; 
It pulses and floats on the sullen tide, 
Like dishevell’d locks of a drowned bride, 
And the dirge is drear of the gray North Sea, 
And its voice is harsh as a voice may be. 
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LEADING ARTICLE 


THE PRINCESS MAY’S HUSBAND. 
A CHARACTER SKETCH OF THE DUKE or York. 


Tue first place in the New Leview is given to a study 
of the character of the Duke of York. There is a good 
deal of padding in if, as it is rather difficult for magazine 
writers to make bricks without straw. Almost the only 
new thing in the article is the following :— 

His memory, like that of most of his family, is singularly 
receptive and retentive. It is related of him and his late 
brother in their youth that they were both very fond of the 
study of English history, and that more especially the dramatic 
incidents of the period covered by the Wars of the Roses 
appealed to their boyish imaginations. As the elder might in 
due course expect as sovereign some day to become Duke of 
Lancaster, the younger determined that if ever he had to 
choose a dukedom it should be that of York. When the time 
came for the choice to be made last year, though many other 
titular combinations were suggested and pressed upon him, yet 
he steadfastly adhered to this. His subsequent adoption of the 
White Rose of Edward IV., as one of his favourite badges, is 
also interesting, as being illustrative of this persistency of 
purpose. 

There is a good deal of eulogy, which is natural, and 
which everyone hopes is deserved; but of course it 
would be there all the same, whether it was deserved or 
not, under the circumstances. This it is which detracts 
from the value of all articles written on Royal Princes. 
This writer, however, is more than a mere courtier, and 
ventures occasionally somewhat near to criticism :— 

The direction in which his choice of causes that he will 
endeavour to advance will lie is pretty clearly shown by his 
selection of the Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Children as the occasion for his first appearance as chairman. 
Endowed with qualities that will excite the enthusiasm of the 
bulk of his fellow-subjects, his personal weakness at present 
would appear to be self-distrust and diffidence of his own 
powers at one moment, and at another a too rapid general- 
isation which sometimes tends to exaggeration of statement ; 
but both are probably only temporary and will be out-grown 
as his judgment becomes better balanced and more equable. 

The facts of the young Prince’s life are briefly told in 
the article from which I make the following extract :— 

Prince George of Wales entered the Navy as young as it 
is possible for any boy to do so, when he was barely twelve 
years old. He sas steadily applied himself to his profession 
from that day to this; and the years have been full of work 


-for him, and of the healthiest discipline, as well as of manifold 


education in the widest sense of the term, in all parts of the 
world. His experience, also, has been more than usually 
varied. He has served on nearly every naval station, the 
East Indian, the Australian, the South African, and the 
South American, three times on the North American and 
West Indian, and as many more in the Mediterranean and in 
the Channel, and on board ships of pretty nearly every sort 
and kind. The messmates of his early gun-room ‘days, 
when he was a middy on board the Bacchante, the 
Inconstant, or the Canada, and those who were in class 
with him when afterwards he was passing through the 
College at Greenwich, or in the Lxcellent, testify to his 
geniality and popularity with officers and men. More than 
one story is current illustrative of his sense of humour 
and of his good nature, and it is believed that it was his diary 
that furnished the greater part of the naive and boyish remarks 
that were published in the two-volumed Cruise of the 
Bacchante in 1882. The strenuous diligence with which he has 
devoted himself to his studies, and the ability which he has 
displayed in mastering the subjects which he has had to tackle 
for the series of examinations which he has had to undergo, 
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have been evinced by the manner in which he has acquitted 
himself, and by the places he has won in the class lists, inas- 
much,as they are incontestably far above the average. When 
off duty he has ever participated freely and heartily in the 
open-air amusements of his brother officers, cricket, polo, or 
lawn-tennis; he is well known as a keen sportsman and first- 
rate shot. He is said to be very fond of whist, and to play a 
good hand. 

The writer adds that Prince George is simple in his 
personal tastes, shows no tendency to extravagance; 
while he is generous on occasion, he never forgets a 
friend, and has the royal memory for faces and names, 


ee 


THE FUTURE OF PARTY GOVERNMENT. 


A wRiITER in Maemillan’s Magazine discusses this 
question in a brief article, the point of which is, will 


English parties gravitate in future to French or 
American models? The writer thinks that we shall 


follow the course of France rather than America :— 

Then there is no parallel in England to the great political 
machines which dominate America. They are ceaselesslv in 
motion, and are too comprehensive to allow any lesser organisa- 
tion to flourish. Influence and interest compel the American 
to fall into line. But the case is wholly different here. The 
drift of English Parties will be rather therefore in the direction 
of the growth of a number of independent groups, whose 
individual members will be united only by the common 
interests of the hour. The process may be slow, and may 
not be complete for several generations; its apparent evils 
may be tempered in a way which is not at present cbvious; it 
may even be retarded by a sudden resurrection of the old vital 
principles of Party. Some war or convulsion, some new dynasty 
or masterful monarch may entirely change the aspect of affairs. 
The ancient ties may be replaced by new. This is indeed no 
impossible event; the question of Home Rule, or the applica- 
tion of the federal principle to the United Kingdom, in 
themselves contain the seeds of such a change. Conservatives 
and Liberals may perhaps be replaced by Unionists and 
Federalists. If this should prove to be the ease, the old 
decaying Parties would be transtigured into new ones throbbing 
with the blood of life. 


VOLUNTEER CORPS FOR WOMEN. 


In the Modern Review for June, Ethel Stokes argues 
cogently in favour of the establishment of volunteer 
corps for women. “ Women, arise,” says Ethel Stokes, 
“and play the man.” It is an unfortunate phrase, for 
it suggests the retort that it will only be play. After 
all, what with volunteers playing at soldiers, and women 
playing as men, the noble art of arms is being reduced to 
a pastime. Jesting apart, however, the suggestion is a 
thoroughly good one. There is no reason in the world 
that women should not serve as light cavalry, and it 
would do them a world of good if they were accustomed 
to the discipline and exercise which military service 
entails. Whether any practical result will follow Miss 
Ethel Stokes’ appeal cannot be said. I am very glad to 
give wider currency to her appeal than it could obtain in 
the Modern Review: 

Among our English women there are those who ean strive, 
and who prefer work to words. To them we appeal, if our 
conclusion be just, to carry this proposal into effect, to band 
themselves together into a volunteer corps, determined to 
make it efficient and effective, and thus prove themselves and 
their sex worthy of the vote which they would refuse to accept 
as an indulgence to a petted child. 
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IN PRAISE OF ENGLISH SOCIETY. 
By Lapy Brooks. 


TueEreE is a very brightly written, cheery, genial little 
article in the Pall Mall Magazine for June, written by 
Lady Brooke. It is entitled “ What is Society?” and is 
‘a very thorough-going, comprehensive vindication of that 
much-abused entity. Lady Brooke declares her belief 
that things were never so interesting as to-day, and 

ple never so pleasant. The world was never before 
socomfortable. Nature, taking counsel of art, has diffused 
beauty everywhere. Not only is the sum of human 
misery less obtrusive, and society better equipped to 
come speedily to its relief, but we are vastly happier in 
the knowledge that, while there are fewer rich people, 
there are fewer also of the very poor. 

Lady Brooke says that our views of society reflect the 
seven ages of the critic, and it is only in youth we are 
enthusiastic, which may be taken as an indirect method 
of certifying that she is ever so much younger than the 
age that stands against her in Debrett’s. Lady Brooke 
admits that society is becoming colossal in its size, but 
she sees nothing dangerous or unwholesome in this 
vast fortuitous concourse of atoms. Our hotels are 
improved, our cabs are more comfortable, our streets are 
well paved and well lighted, while the parks are lovely 
with flowers, the delight alike of classes and masses. If 
really clever men appear less frequently, the average 
society man strikes a higher average in mind and 
manners than ever before. He is better informed, more 
travelled, and less insular. Dinner tables are less dull 
than they used to be, partly because our talkers are not 
often learned, which is rather hard on the men of 
learning. 

On the question of women’s suffrage, Lady Brooke 
speaks with no uncertain sound. Her predisposition is 
naturally in favour of the unprofessed and unrecognised 
use of female influence; but then all women have not her 
chances, and she admits that “ it is just possible that the 
passive convictions of most of us may be borne down by 
the decision and strength of will which is possessed by a 
mere handful of our more brilliant and assertive sisters.” 
Judging from “Tom Jones” and other novels of the 
kind, Lady Brooke thinks that women have progressed 
relatively more even than men. Women look rather for 
attentions and interests which are more or less intellectual, 
and there is at present a prodigious feminine demand for 
professors in country houses. Another satisfactory symp- 
tom is the modern enthusiasm for music. Lady Brooke 
maintains that, if political progress were only on the 
same scale and was as attractive and complete as the 
progress of society, modern Radicalism would require no 
defenders. The nineteenth century seems to her to be 
closing upon a very graceful and very popular spectacle, 
and the recent articles of lamentation which have been 
penned by Lady Jeune and others have been written, not 
because our world is a poorer place, but because its enjoy- 
ments have become infinitely more vivid, and its interests 
more varied and more accessible. 

There is only one dark point that is admitted by this 
cheery champion of things that are, and that is the extent 
to which the country has been drained to increase the 
riches of London. Lady Brooke says :— 

There is indeed in the customs of English society one 
lamentable change—a change which promises to attain the 
proportions of a social revolution—and that is the exodus from 
the country to London, which has followed on the impoverish- 
ment of the land-owning class. The only society which it 
seems to me was worth preserving on the old lines was the 
society, now little more than’a memory, where each great 
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country house held court for its surroundings of every degree, 
and where “merry England” was a vast congeries of little 
social systems, independent—and yet inter-dependent little 
“home rule” areas where absenteeism was almost unknown, 
where rents were spent not in the metropolis but in the 
village, and where that feeling of affection and association 
which inevitably comes from the unstinted daily intercourse 
of all classes, did more than all else to justify the existence of 
an aristocracy and its claim to represent the survival of the 
fittest. But those delightful days have gone, too probably 
never to return; and if you would search the whole earth’s 
surface to-day to find that community from which every 
condition of prosperity, almost of hope, has disappeared, you 
will find it in the gloom, the poverty, and the desolation of our 
village communes. 

Lady Brooke can write, that is certain—if only she has 
staying power and resolution she may do well. 


THE AUSTRALIAN CRISIS. 


Tue Hon. H. Finch-Hatton discourses in the National 
Review concerning the collapse in Australia. He writes 
from the point of view of a New South Wales squatter, 
and rejoices over the misfortunes which have befallen the 
colony whose land legislation has offended him. After 


describing what it is he complains of in the legislation 


that has ruined the squatter and brought on the present 
financial crisis, he says :— 

Such is the system of “free selection” devised by the New 
South Wales Government. It is in every way worthy of a 
body of men who have been well described as possessing the 
intellect of a turnip and the manners of the pig that roots 
it up. 

The situation may be briefly summed up by saying that the 
policy of the Government during the past decade has been to 
induce the squatter to continue to hold his country, and to 
spend large sums in improving it, by granting him a lease 
upon specific terms, and then to rob him by retrospective 
legislation. 

I believe that the bonds of Victoria and Queensland are 
sound, that the interest on them will continue to be paid, and 
that the value of town property will be maintained. The case 
is widely different in New South Wales. New South Wales 
has been brought, by the narrow-minded and sordid policy of a 
succession of grasping place-hunters, to the verge of national 
bankruptey. The end cannot be much longer delayed. 

Sir Julius Vogel, in the Fortnightly Review, has a much 
more cheery and less bitter article than Mr. Finch- 
Hatton’s. He says :— 

Excepting in some parts of America, money has probably 
never been made so easily and in such quantities as in Aus- 
tralia during the last forty years. Broadly speaking, the 
present difficulties have been brought about by extravagant 
expenditure, by excessive competition, and by want of a. suffi- 
cient and suitable accession of population to correspond with 
the increased introduction and production of capital. 

To go more narrowly into details, the number of banks has 
been too large, and, as a consequence, banking competition has 
been too eager. The difficulties of the banks afford no 
substantial reason for the fall in the value of Australasian 
Government securities. Putting on one side New Zealand, 
which has hardly ever been in so strong a financial position, 
the other Colonies are possessed of wealth which should 
— them from the suspicion of any inability to pay their 

ebts. 


His conclusion is embodied in the following passage, 
which is addressed to the governments :— 

They should not let things drift as they have xen drifting 
of late. They should determinedly restore equilibrium to 
their budgets by reducing expenditure of all descriptions, and, 
if necessary, by increasing taxation. They should at once 
fund their floating debts, and cease to compete for moneys 
required for the commerce and industry of the Colonies. : 
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PRINCE BISMARCK AS MOSES SECUNDUS. 
AN EXTRAORDINARY STATEMENT. 


Mr. Arno~p Wuitse does not usually indulge in 
elaborate sarcasm, aml it is, therefore, difficult to think 
that his article on ‘Bismarck as Philosemite ; or, 
Why Bismarck cried ‘Hep,’” in the Newbery House 
Magazine for June, is merely an elaborate sarcasm. In 
some magazines, by some writers, I should have at once 
set down such an article as a joke; but in the Newhery 
House Magazine, over the name of Mr. Arnold White, 
it is difficult to accept such a theory of the origin of the 
article; at the same time it is equally difficult to accept 
the statements put forward by Mr. Arnold White as 
really representing what was in the mind of Bismarck, 

WHO IS THE AUTHORITY ? 

Mr. White does not profess to publish this revelation— 
as he calls it—on his own authority. He gives the 
following account of the origin of the article :— 

The following statements were placed in my hands by a 
continental statesman. I refrain from giving any clue to his 
identity. Wishing to retain his éncognito, my informant has 
left to my discretion the method and the time for revealing 
to the world the other springs of Bismarck’s action towards 
the Jews in 1880. The true origin of the renaissance of anti- 
Semiticism has been a profound secret. The key is possessed 
by few. 

Stated briefly, the continental statesman’s story amounts 
to this, that Prince Bismarck wished to play the part of 
Moses to the Jewish race, and, in order to compel them 
to make a new Exodus, he saw that it was necessary to 
make them horribly uncomfortable, and that nothing but 
a severe course of persecution would drive them into 
salvation. Mr. White says :— 

WHAT WAS HIS AIM? 

When German Unity was settled, the Jewish question 
leaped into the first rank. Bismarck undertook its solution, 
sketched his plan with characteristic perspicacity, and began 
the construction of his machinery, and the remoyal of obstacles 
from his path. With the same indifference to detail, or to 
opposing interests, which had gained for him the name of the 
“Tron Chancellor,” he shrank from no means that lead to a 
successful end. What was his aim? As he had united the 
divided Germans, he intended to amalgamate the divided Jews. 
He resolved to re-incarnate in one body the scattered remnants 
of the Jewish nation, so that they might form a new state, 
though not in the Promised Land. To the Jews themselves 
was to be left the choice of the land where Bismarck would 
realise his idea. 

This, Mr. White declares, was the genesis that explains 
the origin of latter-day Semiticism, and the programme, 
he asserts, would have been carried out if Prince Bismarck 
had not been upset by the Empress Frederick and her 
son. The following is Mr. White’s account of the method 
by which Prince Bismarck hoped to succeed : — 

HOW IT WAS TO BE DONE. 

Had Bismarck remained at the helm in Germany, he 
intended to realise practical results from his anti-Semitic 
venture, in the following manner. He foresaw that after the 
anti-Semitic movement had gained head, and so far penetrated 
the structure of European society that the wealthy Jews 
would take serious alarm, while the poor discovered that 
existence was no longer possible, the dormant sense of Jewish 
solidarity would be roused, and the scattered units of the 
Chosen People would become united once again into one body. 
When the fierce blast of anti-Semitic fury, fanned by Bismarck 
to a white heat, had produced this state of unrest, desolation, 
hopelessness, ind positive despair, the Chancellor would have 
found himself nearer his goal. To the astonishment of the 
whole world, he would at this juncture have appeared as 
Deus ex machina. 





THE CONFERENCE OF EXPULSION. 


Invitations to an European Conference would, therefore, 
have been issued, and the great Powers would have sent their 
representatives to Berlin. To this Conference Bismarck would 
have submitted the following proposals for the establishment 
of international law :— 

“1. In all countries represented at this Conference, the 
settlement of adherents to the Jewish faith is prohibited, and 
the several Powers represented and parties to this Statute of 
International Law bind themselves to expel the resident 
Israclite population within five years from the date of this 
Statute coming into force. 

“2. All Jews who shall have embraced the Christian faith 
within the period of one year previous to the meeting of this 
Conference are subject to the provisions laid down in Art. 1, 

“3. All property, both real and personal, not realised or 
removed by Jewish owners within the said limit of five years, 
shall revert to the exchequers of the countries represented at 
this Conference, and shall form a special fund to be devoted 
exclusively to charitable purposes. Nothing contained in this 
article shall, however, be so construed as to prevent fall 
liberty being granted for the liquidation of their affairs and 
the realisation of their property by persons of the Jewish 
faith.” 

With the exception of England, this code would probably 
have been accepted by the representatives of the Powers. 
The protection of the Jews would have become an impossible 
task. 

THE GREAT EXODUS. 

What would have been the first result of the promulgation 
of the resolutions of the Conference? At first blush, the Jews 
would be struck with consternation, more especially the 
wealthy ones. Long ere the expiry of the five years’ grace, 
they would have reconsidered their position, convoked a con- 
ference on their own account, and undertaken in their own 
persons the enigma propounded by the Jewish Sphinx. 

Immediately the strength and the resources of the Jewish 
Communities were brought into focus under stress and storm, 
they would have awoke, for the first time since the fall of 
Rome, to a due sense of their irresistible power. They would 
have seen the dawn of the miracle of Jewish regeneration of 
which Isaiah prophesied and Napoleon dreamed. Owing 
nothing but hate to the barbarous statecraft of Europe, they 
would themselves have begun to lay the foundation of a 
National Jewish State. With the first conditions for success 

-distinctive race, splendid traditions, adequate wealth, 
forceful character, and supreme brain power—they would be 
richly endowed. And as soon as the logic of facts brought 
home to them the need for vigorous action, they would have 
addressed themselves to their great task. A Provisional 
Government would have been organised and entrusted by the 
people of Israel with the duty of finding a new Fatherland. 

Nor would the task entrusted to the Jewish statesmen have 
been beyond their powers. The land once acquired the rest 
would follow. The rich would bring their wealth, the poor 
their labour. Faculties and talents of every grade would 
find adequate scope. Religion and race would have welded 
together a people disunited only by language. All the 
conditions of success would have been at the disposal of the 
new State. 

That the plan has not been understood is due solely 
to the fact that Bismarck’s premature retirement from 
power left the picture half painted, and, therefore, un- 
intelligible. Honestly speaking, I feel driven back at tho 
close of the article to a suspicion that this is an elabo- 
rate practical joke on the part of Mr. Arnold White. 


THe Lyric Poetry or Tyronu.—Velhagen for June 
contains an interesting paper on this subject by Fraulein 
Frida Schanz, who herself is already well known as a 
poet. She notices the works of Hermann von Gilm, Hans 
von Vintler, Anton von Schullern, Adolf Pichler, and 
Angelika von Hérmann. 
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THE EMPEROR AND EMPRESS OF AUSTRIA. 
By a Lapy or THE AUSTRIAN CouRT. 

Tue leading article in Harper’s Magazine for June is 
devoted to the Empress of Austria, and is written by one 
of the ladies of her Court. The writer says that she has 
enjoyed the inestimable privilege of forming a part of 
the Empress’s immediate circle, and thus has an 


. opportunity for clearing away many misconceptions 


which have grown up, owing to the Empress’s intense 
horror of publicity. She admits frankly that the Empress 
is not popular, but she owes this, she asserts, not to her 
faults, but to her virtues, or at least to the absence of 
vices :— 

THE EMPRESS’S VIRTUES. 

The Empress’s failure to acquire popularity has been mainly 
due to her loftiness and great nobility of character. Being 
remarkably gifted both by nature and education, she has 
always been quick to perceive the foibles and weaknesses of 
those with whom she was brought into contact, and too honest 
to pretend with regard to the same any blindness which she 
did not feel. Moreover, her extreme delicacy and purity of 
mind rendered her singularly intolerant with regard to the 
ordinary delinquencies and indiscretions of a mondaine’s life. 
She condemned too openly the intrigues and follies which she 
could not help seeing around her, and even the mere look of 
her glorious eyes was sufficient to convey a mute reproach to 
those whose conscience was not absolutely blameless. To her 
refined, fastidious, and somewhat satirical taste there appeared 
to be a sort of vulgarity in intimacies of any kind. Love, as 
ordinarily understood, was displeasing to her, and no man has 
been able ever to obtain any atom of influence over her; for 
whenever they attempted to change from courtiers to open 
admirers, they found an impassable barricr set between her 
and them by her intense chilliness of manner. She has been 
surrounded by all the powers of passion, but never has she 
granted them more than a cool little smile of compassionate 
pity, for passions have had no place in her exquisite and 
complex organism. 

AN UNLUCKY LOVER, ‘ 


Although incapable of passion herself, the Empress 
was only too able to inspire it in others with somewhat 
tragic results. One instance of this the writer describes 
with much feeling :— 

Tall and well made, and with an exceedingly handsome 
face on his broad shoulders, Count H was a young officer 
in the Royal Hungarian Body-Guard. He worshipped the 
Empress with all the ecstasies of a first love, and he was 
ready to perpetrate the maddest follies in order to win even 
the faintest smile of recognition. But he never had dared to 
breathe a word of his feelings to her. One night, however, 
during a ball at the Castle of Schoenbrunn, while wandering 
by her side on the moonlit terraces, he forgot all else save his 
uncontrollable passion. It is true that the exquisite loveliness 
of the young Empress was sufficient to set on fire the brain of 
any man, as she stood there illumined by the silvery rays of 
the harvest-moon, with her Narcissus-like fairness, her great 
blue-black eyes looking so abnormally large in her delicate 
face, and her ethereal form clouded in silk-embroidered 
diamond-studded gauze, with huge emeralds-glittering on her 
hair and bosom.- The young officer came nearer to her, and 
suddenly putting out his arms to clasp her to his heart, 
murmured words of passionate love. Before, however, he 
could so much as touch her, she stopped him with a glance so 
chill and so contemptuous that it seemed to freeze and to 
magnetise him. He paused a second, trembling from head to 
foot, then throwing himself wildly at her feet, he buried his 
face in the perfumed laces of her gown and sobbed out his love. 

The Empress regarded his conduct as an unspeakable 
insult, and leaving him with a gesture of disdain, reported 
the incident to her husband. Two days later the Count 
was exiled to an estate in the far south of Hungary, where 
he remained many long and weary years. 
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THE EMPEROR AND HIS LADIES. 

The Emperor is very different from his wife in this 
respect. The lady of his Court asserts that he has never 
loved but one woman in the.true sense of the word, and 
that woman is his wife; but she goes on to state that he 
loves a great many not in the true sense of the word. 
Says this lady :— 

The exaggeration on the subject is of the most flagrant 
nature. Indeed, it is materially impossible that one tithe of 
the adventures ascribed to the Austrian monarch should be 
true. The Emperor is a very hard and conscientious worker. 
Always up and dressed at five o’clock in the morning, he 
breakfasts in his cabinet de travail, and gives the whole fore- 
noon to affairs of the state. Unfortunately, he has been some- 
what weak where women were soncerned. Women of all ranks 
and classes have adored him, and he never was able to with- 
stand the charm of this delightful homage. The Emperor is a 
fine soldier, a keen hunter, a thinker, a scholar, and a satirist. 
He was ever extremely kind-hearted, but his soft-heartedness 
with regard to women rendered him involuntarily cruel to the 
only one he really loved profoundly and completely. Often, 
at first, Elizabeth was seized by an overpowering fit of anger 
against him when she saw him guilty of this weakness. She 
did not blame him openly. 


But she bitterly suffered, and found such consolation as 
she could in religion. When she chose a tutor for the 
Archduchess Valerie she sent for the Bishop Ronay, and 
told him that she had decided to entrust the Arch- 
duckess’s education to him. 

I want her to be thoroughly cognizant of the Hungarian 
language. I have prayed with her in Hungarian ever since 
she was a baby, because I want her to be as little like a 
German 43 possible. Teach her to be a true Christian. We 
are all in sore need of religious support to go through 
this life. 

A ROMANTIC FIGURE. 


The Empress does not disguise her dislike for Vienna 
and the Viennese. She was the Cinderella of her family, 
and the Emperor was about to marry her elder sister, but 
when he came to the castle for the formal betrothal, he 
fell madly in love with Princess Elizabeth, who was yet 
in short frocks, and broke off his engagement with Prin- 
cess Helen, and married the younger sister. The 
Empress, the writer declares, is the most poetical and 
romantic figure among the royalty of Europe :— 

She is a noble woman in the full sense of the word; very 
silent, very brave and resolute, extremely generous, and 
perfectly, absolutely truthful in all things, both great and 
small. No one who has not lived in her closest intimacy can 
realise her infinite grace. 

Every morning she attended mass as early as five o’clock, and 
after drinking a cup of black coffee without milk or sugar, she 
mounted her horse, and accompanied by one of her ladies-in- 
waiting, galloped off through the magnificent park, which is 
traversed in every direction by broad sandy avenues. Changing 
horses several times in the course of the morning, she would 
remain in the saddle until noon, when, after taking a cold bath, 
she would sit down with her lady to a simple luncheon, consist- 
ing of very rare steak, dry toast, and a glass of Montrose claret. 
Towards four o’clock her Majesty again went out riding, return- 
ing only just in time to dress for dinner. It is useless to say 
that ten or twelve weeks of such a life were sufficient to exhaust 
the forces of the strongest lady-in-waiting, who, moreover, was 
obliged to be perpetually on the qui vive, impervious to fatigue, 
and always in the best of humours. The Empress used to 
retire at nine or ten o’clock, and then we were accustomed to 
assemble in the private apartments of Countess Goess, the 
Grand Mistress of the Robes, and to remain there until two 
or three o’clock in the morning, laughing, chatting, smoking 
cigarettes, and even sometimes dancing with the aides-de- 
camp and gentlemen-at-arms on duty at the castle, The 
Empress’s affection for her ladies-in-waiting very much 
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depended on their skill in horsemanship. To those who rode 
well she was exceptionally kind and indulgent, but had no 
sympathy whatever with those who were not perfect horse- 
women. 

PERSONAL CHARACTERISTICS. 


The Empress has great talents both for painting and 
music, plays exquisitely on the zither and the organ, and 
failing to tind true sympathy among human beings, 
devotes herself to horses and dogs. She was bitterly 
opposed to the ill-fated marriage of the Crown Prince 
tudolph, and broke down during the wedding ceremony. 
During the following summer she only recovered her 
spirits when she went to the country, where she wore 
herself out with the most violent exercise. She smokes 
from fifty to sixty Turkish cigarettes a day, and in the 
course of the evening smokes several terribly strong 
cigars; she needs these as a sedative to her nervous 
temperament, and the habit has not impaired the pearly 
whiteness of her lovely teeth. The writer indignantly 
repudiates the calumny that the Empress had been 
learning the tricks of a’circus rider. The only foundation 
for this was, that at the riding school she got an 
equestrian to teach her how to ride on one horse and 
handle the reins of teams of four and eight horses which 
she trotted and galloped round the ring ahead of her. 
The article concludes with the following charming 
account of the Empress’s charities :— 

Elizabeth has never known fear. Alone she penetrated 
into the darkest, poorest, and roughest quarters—quarters 
where were huddled together the tierce and half-starved 
multitudes who make revolutions and who breed anarchy. 
She was perfectly safe among them. No one knew who she 

vas; but her courage, her gentleness, and her open-hearted 
generosity caused the wretched creatures whom she visited 
to regard her in the light of an angel. 


SIR ROBERT RAWLINSON. 
Tue CAREER OF A GREAT ENGINEER. 


Tue illustrated interview in the Strand for May 15th is 
devoted to Sir Robert Rawlinson. Although the greater 
part of the interview is taken up with an account of the 
pictures upon the walls of the house in which Sir Robert 
lives, towards the close of the article Mr. Howe con- 
descends to tell us something about the man himself, 
and from this I take the following extracts :— 


He started life with a purpose—he has lived it with a will. 
Born at Bristol on the 28th February, 1810—his father, 
Thomas Rawlinson, of Chorley, Lancashire, was a mason and 
builder; his mother a Devonshire woman. Sir Robert barely 
went to school—he frankly declares that his education only 
cost three-halfpence a week. He worked at his father’s 
business at Chorley, and before he was twenty-one he was a 
stonemason, bricklayer, millwright, carpenter, sawyer, and 
even a nayvy, and all with a view of grounding himself in 
everything of a practical nature which would tend to make 
him an engincer—a profession on which his heart was set. 

“When I was one-and-twenty,” he said, as he contempla- 
tively turned over the past pages of his life in his mind, “I was 
residing in Liverpool and entered the Dock oftice under Jesse 
Hartley, the greatest dock engincer the world has seen. I 
remained there for five years, for the last three of which I 
was Hartley’s confidential draughtsman and adviser. Then 
I went on to the London and Birmingham Railway, the 
Blisworth contract, under Robert Stephenson.” 

Mr. Rawlinson completed the work successfully. At the 
age of thirty, he once more went to Liverpool, filling the post 
of Assistant Surveyor to the Corporation. He remained there 
for two and a half years, when, on the recommendation of his 
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first employer—Jesse Hartley—he was appointed engineer to 
the celebrated Bridgewater Canal. 

*“ Whilst [ was in Liverpool,” Sir Robert said, “I met young 
Harvey Lonsdale Elmes, the architect of St. George’s Hall. 
He was about twenty-four years of age, yet he captured 1,500 
guineas, being the three premiums offered for designs for 
St. George’s Hall, the New Law Courts, and the New 
Collegiate Institute. We often met and talked together. I 
assisted him in getting out the plan for the foundation, and 
I laid the first brick of St. George’s Hall.” 

In 1848 the Public Health Act was passed, and he was 
appointed the first engineer superintendent inspector. He 
made the first inquiry and wrote the tirst report on Dover—he 
subsequently inspected and reported on the state and condition 
of towns and villages from Berwick-on-Tweed to Land's End, 
from Liverpool to Hull. 

“The Commission of Inquiry lived until 1854.... Now 
came the winter of ’54 and ’55—the time of the Crimea. In 
the spring of 1855 I was sent out as Engineering Sanitary 
Commissioner to the East. , 

“* Rawlinson,’ said Lord Shaftesbury, with a gloomy 
expression, “we are losing our poor army in the Crimea. 
I’ve induced Palmerston to agree to a Sanitary Commission. 
Dr. Sutherland and Dr. Gavin will go, but I want an engineer. 
Will you go?’ ¢ 

“¢ Pll go, my lord, I said. 

“ He embraced me like a woman. 

“* You shall take such powers as men never took before,’ he 
said, and he kept his word. The Commission sailed on the 
following Thursday, at the end of February, landed at Con- 
stantinople on the 6th March, and the next day we went over 
to the great hospit ils on the Asiatie side, where the men were 
dying at the rate of sixty and seventy a day. The wards were 
full of sick and dying, there was no adequate ventilation, and 
the area outside of the hospitals was covered with filth and 
the careasses of animals. The cleansing was heavy work. On 
the seeond day of our arrival I had the upper portion of the 
windows broken to let ventilation into the rooms. Armenians 
and Greek labourers cleared away the carcasses—for the 
Turks would not touch them—and subsequently the hospitals 
were whitewashed. By midsummer our hospitals were the 
cleanest in Europe—so Florence Nightingale wrote home. 
The mortality decreased from sixty and seventy per thousand 
to twelve and fourteen, and went on improving. The French 
did nothing, although they had some palaces on the European 
side for their sick. They neither drained, ventilated, nor 
cleansed the surroundings—men, nurses, officers and doctors 
went down with fever—they telegraphed home for aurses and 
doctors ; the reply was, there were none to spare.” 

Sir Robert has served on three Royal Commissions, and 
waterworks have been constructed under his directions in 
Hong Kong and Singapore. 


Journalists and Parliaments. 

Mr. Sranton, in Lippincot?s Magazine, describes the 
accommodation provided for foreign correspondents in the 
various parliaments in the world ; he does not call atten- 
tion to the scandalous state of affairs which exists in 
London, where no foreign correspondents are allowed to 
enter the Lobby, asa result of the dynamite scare several 
years ago. There are not more than half a dozen foreign 
corre-pondents of note in London, and they ought to be 
allowed the privileges which are accorded to representa- 
tives of our own leading papers. Unfortunately, this is 
not the case; hence much grief and bitterness on the part 
of the excluded representatives. Mr. Stanton says that 
foreign press galleries in which seats are set apart for 
correspondents of foreign newspapers have been estab- 
lished in France and in Vienna, but the London corre- 
spondents are given seats in the press gallery of the 
Reichstag, and they are admitted to the general press 
gallery in the Roman Parliament; they are also admitted 
to the press gallery in Madrid. 
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MONO-METALLISM; OR, THE CURRENCY CRIME. 
A Forcast By Mr. Moreton FREweEn. 

In the Fortnightly Review Mr. Moreton Frewen has ‘an 
article on “The Currency Crisis in the United States,” 
where, as usual, Mr. Frewen cannot confine himself to 
the United States; he spreads himself over the whole 
planet; he begins, for instance, with Australia, where the 
crisis is due to mono-metallism :— 

THE BURDEN OF AUSTRALIA. 

We have now the same lesson to learn in the catastrophe in 
Australia, where the burden of the foreign debt has also been 
about doubled in fifteen years by this same cosmic fall of all 
prices. The debts of Australia may have been recklessly 
contracted, just as was the case in Argentina; with that Ihave 
nothing to do; but whereas fifteen years since one bale of 
exported wool sufficed to pay its proportion of the colonial 
debt in London, to-day two bales must be exported. Australia 
may have been “overbanked,” just as England certainly is; 
but with steady, or with advancing prices, no such fatality as 
the recent bank panic could have occurred—a fatality which, 
after overwhelming the banks, threatens to culminate in serious 
if not impossible revenue deficits. 

The crux of the silver question will lie, however, not in 
Australia, but the United States, and this is what 
Mr. Frewen expects will happen :— 

WHAT WILL HAPPEN IN AMERICA. 

It is generally recognised in the United States that unless 
either the Chicago Exhibition or some phenomenal harvest 
condition should control the exchanges during the coming 
summer, and this to a degree at present unforeseen, President 
Cleveland will proceed to call Congress together for a special 
autumn session, when the Executive will strain every nerve 
tosuspend all silver purchases. The policy of such a suspension 
is intelligible enough, and if it should be accomplished, the 
rupee will probably fall below a shilling, while the silver in 
the legal-tender five-franc-piece of the Latin Union nations 
would be worth 24 francs. In other words, there would be a 
=, of 50 per cent. upon the fraudulent coinage of silver in 

rance. Strong arguments these both to England and the Latin 
Union ; but it may well be doubted, after Mr. Gladstone’s recent 
speech in Parliament, whether a rupee at a shilling, or even six- 
pence, would bring her Majesty’s present advisers to their senses. 
President Cleveland, however, is justified in believing that a 
panic such as this would educate Mr. Gladstone, and that the 
Brussels Conference would then re-assemble in December in 
the mood to arrive at a lasting monetary peace. 

Public opinion all over the world is in revolt against a 
cosmopolitan “government of the banks by the banks for the 
bankers,” and the grand jury which is now empannelled to 
pronounce on the “crime of 1873” is a jury of all the 
nations. 

MR. COURTNEY’S RECANTATION. 

Mr. Frewen is very hopeful as to the result of such an 
appeal to the jury of the nations. He quotes Mr. 
Courtney’s recantation in the Nineteenth Century, which 
was unfortunately crowded out from our columns after 
having been put into type, as follows :— 

“Five years ago I joined with my friends (on the Com- 
mission) in deprecating any attempt to establish an international 
agreement for the free coinage of both gold and silver as 
standard money. I have advanced with further experience 
and reflection to the belief that such an agreement is to be 
desired, and that it could be accomplished with the minimum 
of change and with. great advantage to the Empire and the 
world, on the conditions I have suggested.” 

AN APPEAL TO THE TORIES. 

Mr. Frewen’s conclusion is as follows :— 

What, then, is the Tory party going to do about it? Do the 
men who selected this Commission intend to abide by the 
amended verdict—the verdict of a majority in favour of 
eurrency reform? The battle of the standard to-day is 
between the forces of Science and those of Agnosticism. “I 
don’t understand the question; I am a monometallist,” said 
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Professor Foxwell’s ingenuous friend. To a man the Professors 
of Political Economy are now agreed in regarding bimetallism, 
-in the words of the late Sir Louis Mallet, as an “ exact, 
scientific truth”; the theory is declared by the professors to 
be sound: and to-day the bankers of Lombard Street would 
be well advised to agree, and to agree quickly, to a demand for 
reform, before it has given place to a clamour for restitution. 





THE PERILS OF A WOMAN JOURNALIST. 
SomE PERSONAL EXPERIENCES. 


In Blackwood, an anonymous writer, who is now engaged 
regularly on more than one of the London papers, and 
who first obtained regular employment on the London 
edition of the New York Herald, describes her struggles 
and her disappointments when she endeavoured to obtain 
employment at the beginning. It is a narrative which 
is instinct with truth, and does not appear to be in the 
least exaggerated. It may be commended to those girls 
who feel disposed to come up to London, on the chance 
that they can make their living by their pens. Oncea 
woman gets work, the writer says, she is largely privileged 
as to times and places, but the aspirant has neither privi- 
lege. She is a nuisance—an untried, unfledged being, 
very much in the way, and to be gotrid of at all hazards. 
There is another point in the matter to which she alludes 
and upon which it would be just as well that women 
pret know the truth. 

There are certain editors, especially of the lower class 
of Society journals, who are notoriously immoral men, 
and who do not hesitate in the least to take advantage of 
a struggling, starving girl, who applies to them for work. 
The writer in Blackwood called upon one of those persons, 
a young man of about twenty-nine or thirty, who acts as 
London correspondent to a number of papers, colonial 
and otherwise. Most of the work he got done for him, 
he said, by young ladies, who he employed to write puff 
paragraphs of various shopkeepers, in return for which 
he obtained cash. He offered her a guinea a column for 
any journalistic work she did for him, and then her story 
proceeds :— 

This was fair, and after some further explanations as to 
choice of topics, etc., I rose to go, but he insisted on my staying 
a little longer, and gave the conversation a personal turn. Had 
I any brothers? sisters? How long had I been in London? 
Was I not a brave girl to come to such a big city by myself 
and try to make my way? How odd it must be not to have 
much money; for his part he almost wished he had none, just 
to experience what wanting one’s dinner was like—and so forth. 
All this was irrelevant, not to say impertinent, and his manner 
jarred on me; but I reflected that he probably meant to be 
good-natured, so answered rather coldly that fortunately I had 
never wanted a dinner thus far, and rose a second time to 
take my leave, though he protested against my “being in such 
a hurry.” We did not “get on,’ I felt, civil as he was. 
According to my promise I told the agent the next day how I 
had fared. He was a good-natured, fatherly creature, and after 
much circumlocution, and with evident fear of being impru- 
dent, he asked me if I had“ found him... eh! ... at all 

. forward—eh! Was he at all—rude?” “Not in the 
least rude,” I said, laughing; “a little too polite if anything.” 
“He did not ... for instance, try... tokiss you?” “Certainly 
not!” “Ah! he saw you were not that sort; but another 
young lady we sent there complained that he did, and I 
wanted you to be on your guar.” I had a most unpleasant 
sensation, like a douche of cold water down my back, and 
mentally resolved to conduct my business with Mr. Dash 
entirely by letter in future. 

Of course, nothing came of her prospective engagement. 
There are a few men of this kind on the London press 
who deserve to be horsewhipped, and I live in hopes of 
seeing some of them clapped in jail before very long. 
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DO STATE RAILWAYS PAY? 
A FRENCH VIEW OF PRUSSIAN EXPERIENCE. 


AxTHouGH M. Mange’s article on Prussian Railways in 
the May lst number of the Revue des Deux Mondes has a 
purely technical title, it will not prove uninteresting to 
the general reader. It is a chapter on a subject to which 
nobody is indifferent—how the money got spent; and 
points to certain aspects of State Socialism. In 1879, the 
Prussian Government, then embodied in Prince Bismarck, 
proposed to buy up the railways. The reasons alleged 
were that fhe amalgamation of the different railways 
would enable the public to be carried much more cheaply ; 
that the tariffs for conveyance of merchandise would 
be equalised, that the Railway Debt would be gradually 
paid off, and finally an important addition made to the 
Budget. It is undoubtedly true that under these 
excellent reasons lay another—thateof military expediency. 
“Possession of the railways constituted, in the mind of 
Bismarck, the indispensable complement of a series of 
measures available for the safe-keeping of the military 
powers of the kingdom, and the assuring of political 
supremacy over the other portions of the German 
Empire.” But this military motive was discreetly left in 
the shade, and a majority of votes were gained by the 
appeal to economic motives, and that of greatly increased 
convenience to the public. 

THE STATUS QUO ANTE. 

The actual state of the railway organisation was very 
complicated. In the north and east of Prussia the 
carriage of goods was charged according to their value. 
In Alsace-Lorraine a second system took root after the 
war of 1870, and had gradually become extended to the 
South West. Here goods were carried by weight, and the 
nature of the rolling stock (as whether covered or 
uncovered waggons were used) was also taken into 
account. The Bavarian railways on the right bank of 
the Rhine and those of Wurtemburg were managed on a 
mixed system. Certain manufacturing districts also 
enjoyed special relaxation of the tariff. Such was the old 
order when the railways were taken over by the State in 
1879. 

A GOVERNMENT DO-NOTHING POLICY. 

What really happened during the succeeding ten 
years was that the Government found the uniform 
tariffs much more difficult to establish than had been 
anticipated, and did next to nothing. They set up 
special concessions, giving circular tickets for journeys, 
subscription tickets on suburban lines for workmen, 
students, ete., and return tickets such as we daily use 
in England. They followed all the gradually developing 
customs which prevail on all the railways of Europe, 
but they did not carry out any general system of reform. 
There was a stronger reason for this supineness. For 
several years the railways were extremely profitable to 
the State. In the year 1886 the Finance Minister had to 
face a general deficit of fifteen millions of marks, but the 
railways came to the rescue, and gave him actually a 
surplus of twenty-five millions, and in the following year 
a still greater profit was obtained. The natural con- 
sequence followed; the railways came to be considered as 
a source of indirect taxation, and a source, moreover, 
almost entirely beyond the control of Parliament. This 
was an extremely comfortable state of things to the 
Government, which naturally strove to keep the railway 
receipts up to the same level, and avoided paying out sums 
for repairs of permanent ways or rolling stock, so long as 
it could be possibly avoided; and as the receipts came 
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pouring in, so did the Governmental expenses rise, and 
the gradually yearly annulling of tlre Railway Debt was 
reduced to the smallest proportions. 
HOW THE EXPERIMENT STANDS NOW. 

These considerations were brought up again and again 
by isolated deputies, notably by M. Hammacher, but 
they could not make themselves efficiently heard so long 
as the receipts continued to mount in value. But in 
1890 the tide turned. Receipts began to fall, and the 
Budget began to suffer in consequence. M. Mange does 
not enter deeply into the reasons of the change. Whether 
strikes, increased cost of coal, and reduction of hours of 
labour, can bear the whole blame is not quite clear, 
inasmuch as these sources of loss of profit affect other 
countries, which have as yet suffered in a less degree. 
30th in France and England the rate of cost of working 
has not increased to the same extent as in Prussia. One 
thing is certain, that in 1891-92 the rolling stock had in 
Prussia fallen into such a state of disrepair as to necessitate 
the expenditure of large sums. The same may be said 
of the permanent way. It is not surprising that violent 
attacks on the Government have been made in Parliament, 
“that M. Hammacher has even gone so far as to say that 
the State now finds itself obliged to sell the railways or 
to farm them out.” And since France is steadily paying 
off her Railway Debt year by year at the rate of ninety 
millions of francs,as compared with twenty millions paid 
off by Prussia, “in what a state of inferiority will not the 
latter country find itself when the French concessions 
have expired, and all charges of interest having dis- 
appeared, the tariffs of the railways of France can be 
adjusted with the sole view of defraying the cost of 
transport.” 

THE MORAL OF IT ALL. 


The conclusion reached by the reader of M. Mange’s 
interesting paper is that the State is quite as greedy 
as any individual, and has on the whole rather less 
conscience. It is quite as capable of presuming on a 
run of good luck, and even less capable of providing 
against a rainy day. It is also singularly oblivious of the 
wholesome old maxim that “a stitch in time saves nine.” 


The Origin of the Moss Rose. 


Tue writer of the article on “ Garden Lore” in the 
Newbery House Magazine tells the following legend as to 
the origin of the moss rose :— 

There is a very pretty German tradition which is not 
generally known, which accounts in the following manner for 
the existence of the moss rose. The legend is to the effect 
that once upon a time an angel having a mission of love to 
suffering humanity, came down on earth. He was much 
grieved at all the sin and misery he saw, and at all the evil 
things he heard. Being tired, he sought a place wherein to 
rest, but as it fared with his Master, so it fared with him: 
there was no room for him, and no one would give him shelter. 
At last, he lay down under the shade of a rose, and slept 
till the rising sun awoke him. Before winging his flight 
heavenwards, he addressed the rose, and said that as it had 
given him’ that shelter which man denied, it should receive an 
enduring token of his power and love. And so, leaf by leaf, 
and twig by twig, the soft green moss grew round the stem, 
and there it is to this day, a cradle in which the new-born 
rose may lie, a proof, as the angel said, of God’s power and 
love. 


Mr. R. D. Blackmore begins his new novel, “ Perlycross,”” 
in Macmillan’s Magazine. 











‘RAILWAYS IN THE WESTERN STATES. 
Some StarTLina STATISTICS. 


In the North American Review for May, Mr. H. P. 
Robinson, the editor of the Railway Age, discusses the 
possibility of establishing a railway party in politics. 
He hesitates at taking so drastic a step, but his paper is 
full of very remarkable figures. First of all as to the 
possibility of organising a railway party :— 

According to the reports of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, there were in the immediate employ of the railways 
of the United States a year and a half ago 749,301 men—all or 
nearly all yoters—which number has now, it may be assumed, 
been increased to about 800,000. ‘There are, in addition, about 
one million and a quarter shareholders in the railway properties 
of the country; and in other trades and industries immediately 
dependent upon the railways for their support, there are 
estimated to be engaged, as principals or employees, over one 
million voters more. These three classes united would give 
at once a massed yoting strength of some three millions of 
voters. 


Next, as to the motives which would justify the 
formation of this mass of electors into a distinct political 
party. Mr. Robinson asks :— 


Are the railway presidents and managers right in their 
apparently unanimous opinion that the regulation of railways 
by the State (or by the States) has grown to be a persecution 
or confiscation of their property? Are the railway employees 
justificd in believing that granger legislation is robbing them 
of their means of living ? 


It would certainly seem that the railways in the West 
have good reason to cry out; their condition is desperate 
indeed :— 

In the States of Kansas, Missouri, Arkansas, and Colorado, 
72°90 per cent. of all stocks is unproductive. In Oregon, 
Washington, Idaho, California, Utah, and Nevada, 83°54 per 
cent. is unproductive. In Texas, 99-99 per cent. is unproductive. 
The railway systems of these last two groups, viewed as a 
whole, showed a deficit of carnings below operating expenses 
and fixed charges of over eight millions of dollars. 

In the territory west of the line formed py the Mississippi 

,and Missouri rivers there were 51,256 miles of line which made 
returns to the Interstate Commerce Commission, being almost 
exactly one-third of the entire mileage on which the Commission 
bases its calculations, viz., 156,404 miles. Supposing these 51,256 
miles of line to have been one property, their entire net 
earnings, after paying operating expenses and fixed charges, 
would havé been for the year 1889 $594,419. The amount of 
the capital stock of these lines was $1,326,535,625 and the 
above net earnings on this amount to ‘04 per cent.—one twenty- 
fifth of one per cent. , 

Meanwhile, Mr. A. F. Walker, the chairman of the joint 
committee of the Trunk Line and Central Traffic associations, 
prophesies that if things go on as they are going now, before 
long “ the managers of the railways will be chiefly receivers.” 
In the year 1891 receivers were appointed for twenty-six 
companies in the United States, representing $84,479,000 of 
capital, and twenty-one companies with 3,223 miles of road 
with a capitalisation of $186,000,000 were sold under fore- 
closure. . 

It is doubtful whether the result which Mr. Walker foretells 
would be regarded as a calamity by the “uninformed public 
opinion of the West.” ‘That Minnesota railroad commissioner 
was quite sure of the public applause before he .made his 
classic declaration that he proposed to “shake the railroads 
over Hell” before he had done with them, and the Governor of 
Towa, who announced that he did not care if “ every d—d rail- 

. road in the State went into bankruptcy” before the expiration 
of his term of office, know that the sentiment would have 
the sympathies of his constituents. This attitude of the 
Western mind is, of course, largely explained by the fact 
that the people of the West do not as a rule own railway 
securities. 
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The Underground Railway of the Future. 
Masor Hennine, in the Engineering Magazine for May, 
had an interesting account of his scheme for supplying 
New York with underground railways on what he calls 
“the gravity system.” As the scheme will be equally 
applicable to other great cities besides New York, it is 
worth while quoting its salient features :— 


Briefly stated, the idea is to commence in New York at the 
intersection of Spruce and Nassau Streets, with an under- 
ground platform 16 feet below the surface of the street, to 
which access will be given by a broad and easy stairway, 
requiring an opening at the surface of about 20 by 80 feet. 
Commencing with a grade of about 2 per cent. for the first 
360 feet, the track will then descend at a grade of about 4 per 
cent. to near the middle of the East river, and then ascend at a 
similar incline on the opposite side; thus making a tunnel with 
such slight grades that a horse and wagon could be driven 
through it without difficulty. On the Brooklyn side the station 
will be in the vicinity of the City Hall, and with similar 
conditions as on the New York side. Both the cars and the 
tunnel will be brilliantly lighted with incandescent electric 
lights, and thoroughly ventilated by air-shafts. Steam being 
unfit for underground railways, and neither electric nor com- 
pressed-air motors haying as yet been developed to a point of 
efficiency for such heavy traffic, a short cable system will be 
employed at each end. Taking hold of the train at the start, 
the grip will be so constructed as to automatically release its 
hold so soon as gravity increases the speed of the train beyond 
that of the cable; and in like manner at the other end the grip 
will take hold at the moment the speed of the train becomes 
less than that of the cable. The cars will be constructed after 
the excursion model, with sliding doors opening on the sides, 
and all operated by a crank at the end of a car; each car 
seating 96 passengers, or a total of 576 for a train of six cars. 
With a maximum speed of 52 miles an hour in the centre, and 
an intermission of 24 minutes between trains, the capacity per 


hour would be 14,400 passengers, all seated. The trains will , 


be operated upon the block system, no train being permitted to 
depart till the one preceding it has arrived at the opposite 
station. 





The Future of Railways in England. 


Mr. W. M. Acwortx concludes his paper upon “ English 
and American Railways” in the Engineering Magazine for 
May with a somewhat melancholy prognostic as to the 
future of English railways. He says:— 


Railway enterprise in England is in consequence almost 
dead. The great companies spend many millions every year 
in improving and enlarging the accommodation on their exist- 
ing lines; but the construction of new lines is practically at an 
end. There was a time when the different systems were ready 
to extend into their neighbour’s territory ; and these extensions 
produced in their turn retaliation. But that day is past. 
Each year the status quo becomes more firmly established. 
Each year the railway interest becomes a more closely organised 
unit for purposes of common action and joint defence. Rate- 
wars have been unknown in England for a generation past. 
But competition in facilities and accommodation has lasted 
down to our own time. Competition is, however, dropping into 
the background at present. The talk is no longer of new trains, 
or of the acceleration of old ones. In its stead we hear much 
of pools, and percentage divisions, and territorial agreements 
between rival companies. Another ten years of progress in the 
present direction and at the present rate will give us a railway 
system as harmonious and as free from the “waste of com- 
petition” as the systems of France and Germany. The school 
of thought that is in the ascendant in this country at the 
present moment sees nothing objectionable in the prospect, but 
rather welcomes a state of things making more easy the 
transition to that government ownership of all means of 
communication which it is becoming more and more common to 
regard as at once inevitable and desirable. 
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THE MILITARY QUESTION AND THE GENERAL 


ELECTION IN GERMANY. 
From Various Points or VIEW. 


Tue defeat of the German Army Bills and the conse- 
quent dissolution of the German Reichstag form together 
the all-absorbing topic of Germany during the past 
month. The Reichstag consists of 397 members, but as 
there were four vacancies at the time, the number of 
existing members was 393; of these 372 took part in the 
division, and the majority against the Bills was 48. And 
thus ended Count von Caprivi’s thankless task. The 
whole question is discussed in most of the German perio- 
dicals, and the following extracts will show what are the 
various opinions on the situation. 


SocraLIsT. 

Number 34 of the Neue Zeit gives two articles on the 
political contest. In “Capital and Socialism” the writer 
reminds the electors that capitalism is powerless against 
militarism, as is proved by the whole historical and _poli- 
tical development of Germany. Electors who would 
oppose militarism have only to vote for the sccial demo- 
cratic party; but, if.that is asking too much, they have 
only to support any candidate who emphatically says no 
to all military demands. 

Herr Max Schippel, who writes on the parties and the 
military question, explains how the Reichstag which has 
just been gathered to its fathers was elected in 1890 to 
oppose the Kartell party and any increase of militarism; 
yet the very first work of the same Reichstag was to 
increase the peace army by eighteen and a-half thousand 
men at an annual cost of eighteen millions of Marks, 
besides the immediate expenditure of forty millions of 
Marks. He warns the electors against letting the same 
thing happen again, and concludes :— 

With the exception of the Social Democracy all the greater 
parties will be glad when the torment of the election is over, 
and, like burnt children, they will fear less every conclusion 
of peace with military absolutism than the fire of a new con- 
flict and a consequent new election. 


CONSERVATIVE. 

The Konservative Monatsschrift for May also contains 
two articles on this subject, written before the dissolution 
of the Reichstag however. The first writer, after 
explaining and criticising the Bills, thinks that every 
deputy who opposes the principles of the Government in 
this matter, assumes an enormous responsibility. If the 
German nation was so poor that the new reinforcements 
might threaten the country with bankruptcy, it might be 
worth while to consider the financial side of the question 
seriously ; but by the proposed increase of the military 
budget the people would be required to contribute 
scarcely more than one Mark per head extra. Every 
outlay for the army is nothing more than an insurance 
premium against the danger of war, and for the main- 
tenance of peace no sacrifice ought to be considered too 
great. Moreover, what is spent on the army remains in 
the country, and must be good for trade. The Germans 
might do worse than take a lesson from the French 
deputies who, in the light of their past experiences, never 
make difficulties when any increase of the army is pro- 
posed. 

* The other paper in the same magazine is less childish, 
The writer criticises some recent articles on the Military 
Proposals and European Peace, which Freiherr von d: 
Goltz contributed to the Kélnische Zeitung and other 
papers, and in one of which he concluded with the 
words : “ The acceptance of the Military Proposals is Euro- 
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pean peace.” The critic sides rather with the opponents 
of the Bills, and desires to see improvements in the quality 
and competency rather than in numbers of the army. 


REALISTIC. 


In the Gesellschaft for May, Professor Delbriick comes 
in for some rough treatment. In his review, the Preus- 
sische Jahrbiicher he had said, among other things :— 

“No great work such as this army reform was ever accom- 
plished without sweating. ... In the present struggle the 
real question to decide is whether in the next decade Clerical- 
ism or Liberalism is to rule in Germany... .~ The whole 
matter turns on the miserable question of money. Is German 
idealism dead?” ete. ete. 

Criticising Professor Delbriick’s attitude, Herr Fritz 
Hammer replies :— 

Neither Clericalism nor Liberalism shall rule, but the 
reason, morality, and self-denial of a government by the 
people and with the people; and nothing shall be striven for 
but the universal best, the greatest possible welfare of the 
highest number of the people. The good of the people and 
freedom are what we demand, and we will endeavour to satisfy 
our need of happiness in our way, and to realise the highest 
achievable measure of human culture in our people... Who 
is the Professor that he should exercise control over the money 
of the German people, the peasantry and the working 
classes? Let him mind his own purse, and not the purses of 
his fellow-creatures. Is German idealism enthusiasm for the 
policy of force ? 


SOME NEW MUSICAL MAGAZINES. 


During the past months several new musical magazines 
have entered the field. The New Quarterly Musical 
Review, which is the most important, has been brought 
out by Messrs. Robert Cocks and Co., and its contents are 
made up of analytical and comprehensive reviews of new 
works, and articles on musical subjects contributed by 
prominent musicians. The most interesting item in the 
first number is a notice of Rubinstein’s “ Moses.” 

The Organist and Choirmaster, a mid-monthly, which 
is to be devoted to church music chiefly, makes a fairly 
good beginning. It is edited by Dr. E. J. Hopkins, who 
has just celebrated his jubilee as an organist.. 

The first number of the Music World is brought out by 
Dr. Goldbeck at St. Louis, Missouri; the second number 
is announced to appear at the end of May, and hence- 
forth the magazine will be published regularly every 
month. 

In this connection reference may be made to another 
excellent American publication, which finds it necessary 
to double its price in order to carry out its programme. 
As a magazine of music education and review, which 
appeals to both the teacher and the student, not the 
least useful and interesting is the Wusie Review of Chicago, 
founded in September, 1891. With the second volume a 
marked improvement has taken place especially with 
regard to the articles in the first half of the magazine. 
They are not all original, however, several being 
translations from German and Italian articles. The 
chief feature of the magazine is the “Graded Thematic 
Manual for Pianoforte Teachers,” under which head 
Mr. Calvin B. Cady, the editor, classifies for students 
well-known work of varying difficulty. Musical 
magazines and publications are noticed, and a list of 
new music and new editions of standard works follows, 
each vocal or instrumental composition being accom- 
panied by.brief notes, and the Grade added to pianoforte 
pieces. 
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THE RED CROSS HALL. 
TaLEs oF HerorsM IN Homexe Lire. 


Mrs. Russett Barrineton has a very interesting 
article ‘in the English Illustrated Magazine for May, on the 
. Red Oross Hall,” which has been established at South- 

- wark, in Miss Octavia Hill’s country. 
AN OASIS IN SOUTHWARK, 

Mrs. Barrington says :— 

This Hall and the adjoining garden and well-built pretty 
cottages have, through Miss Octavia Hill’s splendid work 
and energy, been secured as places of recreation and instruc- 
tion for the five hundred families living in the great blocks 
of buildings opposite, and for all the inhabitants of the poor 
miserable courts in the immediate neighbourhood, who, before 
the garden was made, had not a blade of grass or a growing 
tree or shrub within reach to remind them of the face of 
nature, and what she was like before human beings had 
smothered her surface in Southwark with their own necessi- 
‘ties. With the help of Lady Ducie, Lady Jane Dundas, 
the late Mr.- Henry Cowper, the Kyrle Society, and others, 
Miss Octavia Hill has metamorphosed a desolate space, 
filled with the débris of a paper manufactory that had been 
burnt to the ground, into a garden well planted with shrubs 
and flowers, where there are winding paths, a pond spanned 
over by a bridge, a fountain, a band-stand, a covered play- 
ground for the children in wet weather to play in, roofed by a 
terrace where the more sedate visitors may sit and view the 
garden and what goes on in it, and listen to the band when 
it plays. From this garden, still on the site of the old burnt- 
down paper manufactory, you enter a spacious, well-built 
hall, where entertainments and lectures take place every 
week; where the cadet corps enrolled by Lord Wolseley in 
1888, is drilled, amd where gymnastic classes are given. 
Out of this hall again you pass into a men’s club and reading 
room. Along the side of the garden, bordering on White 
Cross Street, stand the pretty home-like cottages where the 
earetaker and others reside. This oasis of pleasant places 
was opened to the public by the Archbishop of Canterbury 
in June, 1888. 

STORIES ON THE WALL PICTURES. 

One of the most interesting features of the Red Cross 
Hall is the attempt which is being made to perpetuate 
in pictures on panels on the walls, deeds of heroism in 
humble life. Mrs. Barrington’s paper is illustrated by 
reproductions of all the most famous of these pictures, 
and it is introduced by a panel representing four scenes 
of heroism :— 

(1) An Explosion in a Mine, an accident related by Carlyle. 
(2) Rescue from drowning by a youth. (3) Rescue from Fire: 
a man holding a ladder steady while his arms are exposed to a 
dropping of melted lead. (4) A Sister of Mercy holding back 
a dog from attacking her school children. (5) The rescue of a 
boat’s crew from the rocks. 


ALICE AYRES, 


The frontispiece is devoted to the story of Alice Ayres, 
which was drawn by Walter Crane. Mrs. Barrington 
quotes the following account of the incident from a letter 
‘of Mr. Watts :— 


Alice Ayres was the sister-in-law of an oil-monger in Gravel 
Lane, in April, 1885, who lost her life in saving those of her 
sister’s children. The facts were, shortly, these :—Roused by 
the cries of “Fire” and the heat of the fiercely advancing 
flames, the girl is seen at the window of an upper story, and 
the crowd, holding up some clothes to break her fall, entreat 
her to jump down at once for her life. Instead, she goes 
back and reappears dragging a feather bed after her, which 
with great difficulty she pushes through the window. The 
bed caught and stretched, the girl is again at the window, a 
child of three in her arms, which with great care and skill 
she throws safely upon the mattress. Twice again, with still 
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older children, she repeats the heroic feat. When her turn 
comes to jump, suffocated, or too’ exhausted by her efforts, 
she cannot save herself. She jumps, but too feebly, falls upon 
the pavement, and is carried insensible to St. Thomas’s Hospital, 
where she dies. 


JAMIESON THE PLATELAYER. 


Another effective page illustration, which is very 
striking, represents the way in which Jamieson, the 
platelayer, met his death. The incident was as follows :— 

In the summer of 1874 a number of navvies were at work 
upon the line of railway between Glasgow and Paisley. They 
stood back upon the approach of an express train which 
upon passing them would cross a lofty viaduct. The engine 
was in sight. One of the men, named Jamieson, saw that a 
sleeper had started, and that unless it was replaced the train 
would be wrecked—wrecked upon the viaduct. There was no 
time for words—the navvy made a sign to his nephew, also 
named Jamieson, and the two rushed forward. They fixed the 
sleeper, saved the train, and were left dead upon the line. 
The funeral was largely attended, especially by fellow work- 
men, who had turned out to do honour to their comrades. 
“We laid them,” writes the Rey. James Brown, of St. James’s 
Manse, Paisley, “in the same grave, in an old churchyard on 
a hillside that slopes down to the very edge of the railway. 
As thé two biers were carried down the hill, the bearers being 
the friends and comrades of the dead, the trains were coming 
and going. No fitter resting-place could have been found. 

There can be no doubt that nothing but good can 
result from the presentation of such stories on panels, or 
of picture pages. Every town ought to have its Ked 
Cross Hall, and contain pictures representing the historic 
deeds of those who have dwelt in itsmidst. There would 
be much more sense in painting such pictures than in 
carpeting the walls with canvas coloured to represent 
full-paunched aldermen and mayors and sheriffs in their 
robes of office, 





The Status of Wives in Japan. 

THE Andover Review for May has a very interesting 
article on ‘‘ The Ethics of Confucius as Seen in Japan,” 
by the Rev. J. H. De Forest, who points out that. the same 
words have a very different meaning in Japan and in the 
Western countries. He says :— 

The ruling thought that runs from the bottom to the 
top of society is that the inferior owes his superior 
unquestioning loyalty and reverence, while the superior 
owes’ his inferior benevolence or love. The duties of the 
inferior, however, claim by far the most attention. The 
inferior, while he has rights, seldom ventures to claim them. 
He considers even his rights to be privileges, and.so speaks of 
them. 

The one thing that explains pretty much everything is that 
this relation is not one of equality, but of superior and 
inferior. The wife is not only inferior to the husband, but to 
his parents, under whose roof she goes to liye, and whom she 
is equally bound to obey. 

The wife is the inferior. The emotional nature is guarded 
by cultivating the spirit of reverence. The kiss between 
husband and wife, or anywhere else in the family, is regarded 
as too funny for anything, and inexplicable. “Every time I 
see foreigners kiss, I catch a sick,” said a student who was 
trying to show his English. A husband and wife never walk 
out together side by side, but she goes behind—to follow and to 
obey being synonyms. If she dies the husband does not go to 
the funeral, but sends the children. 

In this age, in which the simple up-and-down formation of 
the family and of society is done away with, and in which 


Japan has broken from old standards, and in the social con- 


fusion has not yet found new ones, divorce is amazingly 
common. l'or the year 1890 there were throughout the empire 
340,445 marriages and 107,478 divorces. In some cities the 
proportion is nearly one half. 
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THE AUTHOR OF ‘“JESSICA’S FIRST PRAYER.” 
Miss Hespa Strerron at Home. 


In the Sunday Magazine there is an interesting account 
of Hesba Stretton, whose real name, it seems, is Miss 
Sarah Smith. Miss Hesba Stretton lives with her sister 
at Ham Common. The writer of the article, in‘describing 
this popular authoress and her works, says :— 

Her ideal Church is “all people that on earth do dwell,” 
with the four Gospels for their theology, Jesus of Nazareth 
for their one Master, and the pleasures of brotherhood as their 
holy communion. Jessica’s first prayer is her idea of prayer, 
the personal childlike speaking of our joys and wants to a 
living, loving Father. 

Miss Hesba Stretton’s entrance into literary life does not 
seem to haye been premeditated, but was brought about by 
her sending a ghost story to the late Charles Dickens. 
He not only accepted the story of “The Lucky Leg” 
and published it within a fortnight, but also asked for more 
contributions from the same pen. 

This was Miss Stretton’s start, and one which does not come 
to many writers. The point of unity with Mr. Dickens was 





MISS HESBA STRETTON, 


sympathy with helplessness, and especially the helplessness of 
children. The sight of it seemed to exercise a spell over them, 
and what they themselves felt they were happily enabled to 
make others feel by the vivid power of their descriptions. 
From the time of their first acquaintance until Charles 
Dickens’s death Miss Stretton contributed regularly to All the 
Year Round, and frequently to the Christmas numbers pub- 
lished by Charles Dickens. Subsequently she wrote those 
stories which bear names so widely known. Of these “ Jessica’s 











First Prayer” has, perhaps, had the largest circulation in 
England, America, and Germany, amounting to something 
like three-quarters of a million in England alone. Amongst 
her foreign readers and admirers Miss Stretton counts a great 
variety, including emperors, theologians, and peasants. 

The Emperor of Russia, Alexander II., published a ukase 
that ee ypies of * Jessica’s First Prayer ” should be placed in all 
the schools of Russia. His successor has thought fit to revoke 
this order, and, with peculiar severity for such an unoffending 
member, has condemned all remaining copies found in his 
dominions to be burnt “by the hangman,” if there is such an 
official in Russia. 

However, “ Jessica’s First Prayer” has found its way into 
almost every country in the world, and has been translated 
into Arabic, Cingalese, Japanese, Bulgarian, Czech, Russian, 
Italian, Spanish, Portuguese, German, and French. The story 
Miss Hesba Stretton likes best, however, from the long list of 
ber own productions is * Michel Lorio’s Cross.” 





THE STRUGGLE FOR THE SCHOOL IN THE STATES. 
THe Latest CATHOLIC SUGGESTIONS. 


THE Educational Review for May prints the text of a 
Bill which has been introduced into the New Jersey 
Legislature for the purpose of affiliating the Catholic 
denominational schools to the public school system. 
Editorially, the Educational Review thus summarises 
the argument in favour of the scheme :— 


The fact is admitted, say the advocates of the Bill, that the 
State has thus far failed to provide adequate and suitable 
accommodations for all children of school age, as the Constitu- 
tion requires. Now, therefore, it is the part of wisdom and 
economy for the State to accept the aid of private school 
corporations. In consideration of a nominal charge, for the 
payment of teachers’ salaries, these private school corporations 
will furnish buildings, equipment, etc., and enable the State 
to carry out its constitutional obligations to 211 its people. 

By the provisions of the Bill all private school corporations, 
without regard to sect, may, by coming under its provisions, 
participate in the benefits of the proposed law. Hence it is 
maintained that the Bill is in no sense sectarian. It prohibits 
religious instruction within school hours, and hence is not in 
the interest of any creed. It furnishes instruction free to all, 
and hence establishes schools that may be rightly considered 
as free public schools. 

As a compromise measure it may be said to yield, on the 
part of the parochial schools, the following points, heretofore 
stoutly contended for:—1. That schools so established shall 
be under State and municipal inspection and supervision. 
2. That all teachers employed shall be regularly licensed by 
the State authorities. 3. That no religious instruction shall 
be given in school hours. 

On the part of the State it requires that the following points 
shall be conceded :—1. That the governing board of trustees, 
though formally appointed by the State authorities, shall be, 
in fact, designated by the private incorporators, and not 
directly or indireetly by the people. 2. That there shall be 
contributed by the State for the maintenance of these sehools 
a sum equal to the average cost per child to the State for the 
year preceding, as determined by actual attendance. 

It will doubtless appear to many who are not Catholics that 
a compromise along the lines indicated would be an equitable 
and safe adjustment of the whole controversy. That the 
compromise will be aece pted by the friends of the American 
system of free public schools, maintained and governed 
exclusively by the people, is more than doubtful. 

The Bill was withdrawn in consequence of the opinion 
expressed by the Attorney-General that it was unconsti- 
tutional; but it is thought that there is going to be a 
battle royal around the public school, and it is very 
interesting to see the method of attack that finds favour 
with the denominationalists. This paper should be read 
in connection with an account, given on another page, of 
the articles in the /orwm on the motion of M. Satolli, 












CHRISTINA ROSSETTI. 
By Epmunp Gosse. 


In the Century Magazine for June Mr. Edmund Gosse 
has an interesting critical paper upon Miss Christina 
Rossetti, whose poetry, he thinks, is the most perfect, 
although not the most powerful of the contemporary 
poets. At the beginning of the article he discourses 
concerning the failure of women to take the higher place 
among the poets :— 
~ That Shakespere should have had no female rival, that the 
age in which music burdened every bough, and in which poets 
made their appearance in hundreds, should have produced not 
a solitary authentic poetess, even of the fifth rank, this is 
curious indeed. But it is as rare as curious, for though 
women have not often taken a very high position on Parnassus, 
they have seldom thus wholly absented themselves. Even in 
the iron age of Rome, where the muse seemed to bring forth 
none but male children, we find, bound up with the savage 
verses of Juvenal and Persius, those seventy lines of pure and 
noble indignation against the brutality of Domitian which 
alone survive to testify to the genius of Sulpicia. 

It is no new theory that women, in order to succeed in 
poetry, must be brief, personal and concentrated. It was 
recognised by the Greek critics themselves. Into that delicious 
garland of the poets which was woven by Meleager to be 
hung outside the gate of the Gardens of the Hesperides he 
admits but two women from all the centuries of Hellenic 
song. Sappho is there, indeed, because, “ though her flowers 
were few, they were all roses,” and, almost unseen, a single 
virginal shoot of the crocus!bears the name of Erinna. 
That was all that womanhood gave of durable poetry to the 
literature of antiquity. A critic, writing five hundred years 
after her death, speaks of still hearing the swan-note of 
Erinna clear above the jangling chatter of the jays, and of 
still thinking those three hundred hexameter verses sung by 
a girl of nineteen as lovely as the loveliest of Homer's. 
Eyen at the time of the birth of Christ, Erinna’s writings 
consisted of what could be printed on a page of this maga- 
zine. The whole of her extant work, and of Sappho’s too, 
could now be pressed into a newspaper column. But their 
fame lives on, and of Sappho, at least, enough survives to 
prove beyond a shadow of doubt the lofty inspiration of her 
genius. She is the type of the woman-poct who exists not by 
reason of the variety or volume of her work, but by virtue of 
its intensity, its individuality, its artistic perfection. 

Returning to the subject of his paper, he briefly 
describes the rise of the pre-Raphaelites, and then 
contrasts Miss Rossetti with many of the leading members 
of that school. Mr. Gosse says :— 

The most striking contrast is the religious one. Neither 
Gabriel Rossetti, nor Mr. Swinburne, nor Morris has shown 
any sympathy with, or any decided interest in, the tenets of 
Protestantism. Now Miss Christina Rossetti’s poetry is not 
merely Christian and Protestant, it is Anglican; not her 
divine works only, but her secular also, bear the stamp of 
uniformity with the doctrines of the Church of England. 
What is very interesting in her poetry is the union of this 
fixed religious faith with a hold upon physical beauty and the 
richer parts of nature which allies her with her brother and 
with their younger friends. 

In the extremely rare gift of song-writing, Miss Rossetti has 
been singularly successful. Of the poets of our time she stands 
next to Lord Tennyson in this branch of the art, in the spon- 
taneous and complete quality of her lieder, and in their pro- 
priety for the purpose of being sung. Her music is very 
delicate, and it is no small praise to her that she it is who, of 
living verse-writers, has left the strongest mark on the metrical 
nature of that miraculous artificer of verse, Mr. Swinburne. 
The reader of Mr. Swinburne would judge that of all his 
immediate contemporaries Miss Rossetti and the late Mr. Fitz- 
gerald, the translator of Omar Khayyam, had been those who 
had influenced his style the most. Her sacred poems are truly 
sacred, and yet not unpoetical, As a religious poet of our time 
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she has no rival but Cardinal Newman, and it could only be 
schismatic prejudice or absence of critical faculty which should 
deny her a place, as a poet, higher than that of our exquisite 
master of prose. To find her exact parallel it is at once her 
strength and her snare that we must go back to the middle of 
the seventeenth century. She is the sister of George Herbert ; 
she is of the family of Crashaw, of Vaughan, of Wither. The 
metrical address of Herbert has been perilously attractive to 
her. “Amor Mundi,” first included in the “ Poems” of 1875, 
takes rank as one of the most solemn, imaginative, and 
sap lyrics on a purely religious subject ever printed in 
ngland. 





THEOSOPHY IN THE LAUNDRY. 


THEosopHists in London, under the practical and 
philanthropic guidance of Mrs. Annie Besant, are bent 
upon combining the inculcation of the mysteries of occult 
philosophy with the establishment of a profit-sharing 
laundry. This is to be supervised by the League of 
Theosophical Workers. Mrs. Besant says :— 

We have in view a building which can be altered to serve as 
a large laundry; this we propose to fit up with the best 
machinery now available, so as to relieve the women from the 
heavy and unhealthy work of rubbing and wringing the clothes. 
This machinery will be costly to start with, as will be the 
provision of proper drying cupboards, ete., and the ensuring of 
full ventilation. But such provision is the condition of success, 
and is essential to the object we have in view, of raising 
laundry work into a wholesome and comfortable means of 
livelihood. 

We propose to fix a minimum weekly wage, somewhat 
higher than that now earned by competent women; to add to 
this a share of the profits as a quarterly or half-yearly bonus ; 
we prefer this to setting up a co-operative laundry, for the 
simple reason that among the women we want to help we 
cannot find the business ability necessary for the successful 
management of so large a concern. If philanthropic rich 
people will give us the money necessary for starting, as we 
give the time and the work, none of the profits need go to the 
paying of interest; but if capital is loaned to us, interest at 
four per cent. must be a charge on the profits. Part of the 
profits will be set aside to a fund for repairs, wear of 
machinery, etc., and should they grow large, a portion will be 
used to start other centres of help in this or in other industries. 

We now ask for the help necessary to start the scheme on a 
sufficiently large basis to ensure success, and for this a sum of 
£2,000 will be needed. Those who can afford to give outright, 
are asked to send us donations, the larger the better. Those 
who can afford to lend without interest are asked to notify us 
of their willingness to thus assist us, but not to send any money 
until the fulfilment of the promise is claimed; loans of. this 
character may be from £1 upwards. Those who are willing to 
lend at interest are asked to notify us, but not to send the 
money; ‘such loans must not be less than £50. 


In Frank Leslie’s Popular Monthly, Isabel McDougail 
has a brightly-written, copiously-illustrated paper, de- 
scribing “Women’s Work at the World’s Fair.’ Mr. 
Stuart-Glennie writes on the “ Ionian Islands,” and illus- 
trates his paper with a reproduction of many of C. W. 
Willie’s papers. There is a short story of “The Legacy 
of the Witch of Salem,” which deals with the question of 
re-incarnation, and is a very powerful story. 

In Lucifer Mrs. Besant mentions that she is going to 
the Parliament of Religions at Chicago, and then she is 
going to San Francisco, and on to Australia, and from 
thence to Ceylon; she will afterwards attend the Con- 
vention of the Theosophists at Adyar. In her notes she 
replies to Professor Max Miiller’s attack upon Madame 
Blavatsky, and suggests that a Theosophical van should 
be started in order to carry the doctrines of H. P. B. into 
the English valleys. 
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RESCUE WORK. 
By Mrs. BRAMWELL Booru. 

In the Young Woman for June there is an interesting 
interview with Mrs. Bramwell Booth, in the course of 
which the head of the Salvation Army Rescue Work 
makes some interesting characteristic remarks upon the 
rival methods of claiming the lost :— 

“ We never give up a girl, and never reckon to have finished 
with them, whether good or bad. After seven years’ work 
there are now thirteen homes (six of which are located in the 
provinces), through which have passed eight thousand six 
hundred girls and women, three thousand seyen hundred and 
sixty-one of whom have been sent out into the world in a fit 
position to earn their own living, cither by service or some 
respectable trade, as well as one thousand four hundred and 
sixty-seven who have been restored to their friends. I think 
a Rescue Home ought to be a gradual breaking-in. It must 
not be like the ordinary penitentiary, which is like wrapping 
a baby up in swaddling clothes and then suddenly putting it 
down and expecting it to walk. I remember the first time I 
went over a penitentiary I hardly knew which distressed me 
more—the sin and misery of the girls, or the way they were 
treated. They get a terrible view of religion and goodness in 
such a place, where they are shut in by high walls and 
ground glass windows, and kept washing all day, superin- 
tended by matrons who are merely earning their living, and 
have no sympathy or love towards them. There is no real 
intercourse, they are never permitted to walk out alone, and 
never sce a man; then suddenly they are put into a situation 
with plenty of freedom. How can they be expected to keep 
straight? It would hardly be safe to treat even an innocent 
girl in that way. From the very beginning, from my first 
few interviews with poor fallen girls, I fell in love with them, 
and all through the eight years during which I have lived for 
them, I have felt my heart specially drawn out to every one, 
and have been able to prove that sanctified human love is the 
one power which avails to lift up these most helpless and 
friendless of our fellow-creatures.” 

The interviewer asked Mrs. Booth whether the public 
work of the Salvation Army does not interfere with home 
life. Mrs. Booth stoutly denied that this was necessary, 
and in proof of it she referred to her own feelings. She 
said :— 

*“T have five children, the eldest of whom is only ten, and a 
home to look after; and, our means being very small, all the 
children’s clothes are made at home, and I give the children 
their lessons. I come from New Barnet to the office nearly 
every day but Saturday, usually returning about five or six 
in the evening, and have one or two public meetings in the 
week. It means very hard work, but people can work all 
their waking hours if they have variation; so the household 
work and the children I reckon as a kind of recreation.” Mrs. 
Booth has been a vegetarian for eight years, and has brought 
up her family on a vegetarian diet. 

“ Suppose some reader becoming interested in social service 
amongst the poor and unhappy, wishes to undertake some definite 
practical work—how could you make use of such a helper ? ” 

“We certainly could giye her plenty to do. In personal 
assistance we could only use converted people who worked for 
the love of God. I think that is essential in Rescue work. 
But they need not necessarily join the Salvation Army. If 
they were anywhere near, we should be very glad of their 
assistance—visiting, writing, etc. It is an immense pity that 
so many young women with talents and the wish to be useful 
should be put to useless needlework or fancy work. It seems 
to me that the rich are frightfully guilty in regard to these 
poor girls. There are many things we want, but we cannot 
go into debt. We could use any amount of clothing, old or 
new. Many girls whose time hangs heavily on their hands 
could make and collect things and send them to us. We have 
some interesting cases of respectable girls who come into 
maternity homes and have to go out to situations and sup- 
port a child. In such cases, clothing of all kinds, especially 
children’s clothing, is a great boon to these poor mothers.” 





MISS CLEMENTINA BLACK. 

In the Young Woman for June, Mary Cameron has a 
brief character sketch of Miss Clementina Black, the well- 
known secretary of the Women’s Trade Union Association. 
The following extracts from the sketch will be found of 
interest :— 

The daughter of David Black, solicitor, and for many years 
town clerk of Brighton, Clementina’s early years were passed 
in that town. She was the eldest girl in a family of eight, 
and had the misfortune to lose her mother just as she was 
growing up to womanhood. Her literary tastes soon showed 
themselves. In addition to the cares devolving on the eldest 
girl in a motherless family, she was undertaking some teaching 
outside the family circle, and in order to make time for writing 
down the thoughts and fancies which were seething in her 
brain, she had to sit up till two or three o’clock in the morning, 
and often fell asleep, worn out, with her pen still between her 
fingers. Under such difficulties Miss Black’s earlier stories 
were produced. 

It was soon after 1877 that Miss Black and her sisters came 
up to London. The sisters inhabited for some time part cf a 
house in Fitzroy Street, which they furnished and decorated 
after their own ideas. They had a large room, thirty feet 
long, which they used as a combined kitchen and sitting- 
room; about the fireplace they fixed the woodwork of an old 
pew; in the large bow-window were rugs, arm-chairs, and 
writing tables; and in the back of the room stood a dresser 
adorned with blue crockery. In this unconventional abode 
the sisters lived and worked. One was an art-student, and her 
talents were utilised in the decoration of the rooms. Clementina 
became so unwell after a time that she was ordered to strike 
work, and receiving an inyitation to spend the autumn 1 
of 1885 with a friend in Switzerland, she set off to try the 
pleasant prescription of pure mountain air and complete 
change of scene. The cure was perfect, and she was soon at 
work again. From Switzerland Miss Black proceeded to 
Florence, where she was joined by Miss Amy Levy, and the 
friends spent a delightful winter there. 

It was on her return from this season of rest and refresh- 
ment, though not of idleness, that Miss Black began to join 
actively in those social movements with which in later years 
her name has become identified. The spring of 1886 Was 2 
time of upheaval. Desiring in the first instance rather to 
join herself to good work already begun than to make a fresh 
start on her own responsibility, she called, soon ‘after her 
return to London, on Mrs. Patterson, whose efforts had been 
directed for many years towards inducing women to unite. in 
order to obtain a better industrial and economical position. 
When Miss Black inquired for Mrs. Patterson at the Indus- 
trial Hall, Bloomsbury, the headquarters of the Women’s 
Provident League, she heard that the foundress of the Leacus 
for whom she asked was then lying dead. The League. how- 
ever, survived; and Miss Black subsequently became first a 
member of its committee and then its secretary, This position 
she held till her resignation in May, 1889. In the autumn of 
1889, after the;success of the Dock Strike lad put heart and 
hope into the toilers in the East End, the wish to he lp in 
organising the womeu working in East End faetorics led her 
to give herself toa branch of work hitherto untouched by the 
League. At first Miss Black’s plan was to unite East and 
West in one organisation ; but difficulties presented them- 
selves, partly in consequence of the League’s oftices in 
Bloomsbury being inconveniently far from the East End 
factories, and partly from the more democratie temper of the 
East End worker necessitating certain differences of treatment 
and management, which the members of the League committee 
did not see their way to adopt. In the end, the Women’s 
Trade Union Association was formed, Miss Black beeame its 
honorary secretary, and has identified herself up to the 
present time with its work and aims. 

Whether conducting a meeting of East End factory girls, 
embroidering a frock for her little niece, or collecting materials 
for a magazine article, Miss Black always remains one of the 
most quiet, refined, and essentially womanly women in the 
world. ; 
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A RUSSIAN VIEW OF ENGLISH AFFAIRS. 
By MApAME NovIKorFF. 


Mapame Novikorr, who left London in April for 
Stuttgart on her way to the family estates at ‘l'amboff, 
has been contributing, during her stay in this country, 
some rather gloomy pictures of England and the English 
to the pages of the Russian Review of Moscow. They 
are, I regret to say, not very flattering, for Madame 
Novikoff seems to think as ill of us, in the abstract, 
when writing for Russians, as she seems to enjoy our 
English life at Claridge’s Hotel. 

In her last published letter from England she depicts 
the condition of the English press in most gloomy 
colours. According to her diagnosis the English press, 
whose dishonesty and 
mendacity increase 
daily, is afflicted, as 
far as Russia is con- 
cerned; with pravdo- 
boyazn, which word is 
formed by analogy to 
hydrophobia, and may 
be translated by vero- 
phobia, or hatred of 
truth. She knows from 
Mr. Gladstone that 
some fifty years ago 
French horrors were 
in demand, but now 
Russian horrors com- 
mand the market. The 
leaders of the English 
press are not “ born 
for inspiration or sweet 
sounds and» prayer,” 
but merely look for 
money and titles. 
Though there is no 
Reptile Fund or Pana- 
ma bribes system for 
the English press, it 
may still be corrupted 
in other ways just as 
effectually ; the editor 
of the “ lying gazette,” 
the Daily Telegraph, 
hasthus been inoue’ 
by his being raised to 
the knighthood. As 
the Russian corre- 
spondents of the Eng- 
lish press are poor, 
conscience is too ex- 
pensive a luxury for 
them, so they find it 
more profitable to be 
untruthful. The dreary desert of the English press during 
the last two years only offers two bright spots to her 
watchful eye, viz., Harry de Windt’s book on Siberia, 
which exposes the mis-statements of George Kennan, and 
the Report of the Commissioners of the Society of 
Friends. 

It is true that these charitable commissioners have 
been looked upon in Russia, with the exception of 
Madame de Staél, M. Pobedonostzeff, and Count N. P 
Ignatieff as “most dangerous spies and adventurers”; 
but such misunderstandings oceur equally often in 
England. For how else could Lady Herbert of Lea 
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imagine that Russia was only prevented by political 
considerations from joining the Church of Rome 7 

Nor does Madame de Novikoff find consolation in the 
religious aspect of England. Our religious fermenta- 
tions are contrary to Christian morality, they cannot 
go on unchecked with impunity, but must find their 
baneful reflection in real life, such as the Liberator 
frauds, Pearson’s missing word competitions, but above 
all, in dishonesty in international politics. 

People who mean to deal honestly undertake obliga- 
tions for a certain term. Russia thus occupied Bul- 
garia for two years, and faithfully cleared out after 
the expiration of that term. But the English have 
intentionally omitted to state a term ; and one paper even 
went so far as to drop the word “ temporary” altogether 
when speaking of the 
occupation of Egypt; 
and nobody was sur- 
prised that a Liberal 
Government should 
have acted, during the 
Egyptian crisis, as it 
did. It is not that 
Madame de Novikoff 
thinks Mr. Gladstone 
himself to be capable 
of such an amount of 
wickedness. Oh, dear, 
no! But,“she adds 
sadly, “ Everybody 
knows to what extent 
Mr. Gladstone is tied 
up, hand and foot, by 
the members of his 
Cabinet.” In private 
life, religion produces 
noble’ characters 
among the English, 
but in politics their 
will disappears, and 
the Government sub- 
mits to majorities and 
to the masses, who 
have no other criterion 
in international poli- 
tics but “force and 
profit.” We are evi- 
dently in a very bad 
way. 








Mr. W. CO. Epaar, 
who visited Russia in 
1892 to distribute the 
contributions of the 
American millers to 
the starving popula- 
tion, has pubiished a very interesting report (Millers 
and Manufacturers Insurance Co., Minneapolis, 50c.). 
It is copiously illustrated with the best collection of 
pictures of modern Russia and modern Russians that 
I have seen. Mr. Edgar is cool, clever, and collected. 
He used his eyes to some purpose during his visit, and 
his testimony is most valuable. The brochure is a 
model for all similar publications. Mr. Edgar describes 
what he saw from the Tzarewitch to the peasant, and 
his book, which he modestly publishes in paper covers, 
might well have taken a more ambitious and permanent 
form. 
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THE EDITOR OF THE “BRITISH WEEKLY.” 
An INTERVIEW WITH Dr. NICOLL. 


Tue Young Man for June publishes an interesting 
interview with Dr. Nicoll of the British Weekly, who, 
among other things, explains how he came to publish his 
popular weekly newspaper. 

ORIGIN OF THE “BRITISH WEEKLY.” 

For twelve years of my life (he began) I was a minister, and 
had no intention of being anything else. As a minister I did 
some literary work in connection with Messrs. Hodder and 
Stoughton, and other firms; and when Dr. Cox’s connection 
with the Expositor was severed, the publishers asked me to 
become the editor. I undertook the editorship, but had no 
intention of giving up my duties as a minister. However, 
after about a year, [ had a severe attack of typhoid fever and 
pleurisy, which affected my left lung, and I was advised by 
the doctors to give up public speakivg, at least for a consider- 
able period. So I travelled for my health, staying first in 
Devonshire, and then in the High Alps in Switzerland. This 
for about a year, during which I did nothing but edit the 
Expositor. I came back to London somewhat better, and I had 
to find work to occupy my time and energies, since [ was still 
unable to speak in public. Then I proposed the scheme of the 
British Weekly to Messrs. Hodder and Stoughton, and they 
agreed to take it up. It was not started with any idea of 
being a rival or corrective to any existing paper, but I thought 
there was room for a religious paper—somewhat on the lines 
of what the Pall Mall Gazette then was—which would appeal 
especially to ministers and fhe more educated laity in the 
dissenting churches — not exclusively dissenting churches, 
but mainly these. I also thought social questions would 
attract a good deal of attention in coming years, and the 
churches should give attention to them, so I resolved to make 
a place for them. I saw, too, that the interest in literature 
promised to grow, and I proposed to give space to that. So 
combining those ideas, we started. 

WANTED, A RELIGIOUS “ TIT-BITS!” 

Discussing the present position of the religious press, 
Dr. Nicoll is reported to have expressed himself as of 
the same opinion as many others who have before him 
advocated the publication of a religious Tit-Bits for 
Sunday reading. He says :— 

I have often thought that the ground has not been occupied 
at. all, so far as a genuinely popular and yet respectable 
religious paper is concerned—I mean something that would 
do for religious readers what Tit-Bits does for secular readers. 
My opinion is that that is the great enterprise of the future in 
religious journalism. All the existing papers appeal to an 
educated class of readers, with one or two notorious exceptions. 

THE DISCOVERY OF J. M. BARRIE, 


The interviewer naturally wanted to know how 
Dr. Nicoll came to unearth Mr. J. M. Barrie. Dr. Nicoll 
told the story of that exploit as follows :— 

I was very anxious to get some one who could write in an 
entertaining manner on Scottish ecclesiastical subjects, and in 
the Edinburgh Evening Dispatch I saw an anonymous article 
that struck me as very brilliantly written. It was a caricature 
of a Scotch Assembly. I immediately wrote to the editor, 
and asked if I could get the writer’s name. He communicated 
with Mr. Barrie, and Mr. Barrie, who had read some numbers 
of the Weekly, came down to see me, and we entered into an 
agreement that he should contribute an article every week. 
His first article was on Dr. Whyte, of St. George’s, That 
arrangement continued for a long time—practically as long as 
Mr. SNarrie went on with journalism. I published in the 
Weekly part of the “ Auld Licht Idylls,” the whole of “ When 
a Man’s Single,” also of “An Edinburgh Eleven,” and a 
considerable part of “ A Window in Thrums.” ‘Three volumes 
of “Mr. Barrie’s Sketches” have been reprinted in America 
without his permission ; they are mostly taken from the British 
Weekly ; so that nearly all that has appeared there from his 
hand has been reprinted in book form. 
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THE TEST OF A GOOD JOURNALIST. 


When Dr. Nicoll was asked for a word of advice to 
would-be journalists, he delivered himself of the following 
dictum :— 

I think the real test of a good journalist is how far he is 
interested in reading papers. A very large class of people 
don’t care to see papers, or are content with one paper, or one 
magazine, or perhaps no magazine. Others cannot see too 
many papers; they are interested in everything that appears. 
And the latter class is the class out of which journalists are 
drawn. Then if a man is to be a journalist, he cannot haye 
too much information; it does not matter what, every kind of 
knowledge he has will come to be of use. He ought to have 
universal curiosity, and one hobby, one subject he knows. I 
consider that there isa great opportunity for young journalists 
who would goto France or Germany and thoroughly familiarise 
themselves with the political life and personages and aspects 
of the Continent. That is a kind of knowledge exceedingly 
rare in this country. It always commands its price, and will 
do so more and more as the Continent gets nearer to us. 
Another thing, the young journalist should be ready to begin 
low, to take any kind of work and almost any kind of terms. 
However clever he may be, he will be of very little use for a 
year or so; the trouble in training will be greater than any 
benefit got from his services. 

THE NEW MAGAZINES. 

Let me add this (continued Dr. Nicoll). Beeause things 
happen before our eyes, we do not see them. If it had been 
predicted four years ago that the next year would see the 
complete revolutionising of English magazine literature, that 
three or four magazines would be started that would at a 
bound leap ahead of all existing periodicals, in point of 
circulation, and practically be the only magazines laid upon the 
railway bookstalls, we would have thought that that wos very 
unlikely. The Strand, the Review or Reviews, the Idkr, and 
other papers of that kind practically monopolise the book- 
stalls. What does it mean? It means this, that readers are 
determined to haye magazines which can be read without the 
slightest.trouble from end to end. Now, think, that has a very 
bad side, because it seems to show an increasing impatience 
with serious reading. And this is to me the ominous side of 
journalism at present. 

I quote what Dr. Nicoll is reported to have said. I can 
hardly believe that he actually said it, so far, at least, as 
the Review or Reviews is concerned. I have heard 
many criticisms of the magazine which I have the 
honour to edit, but I never yet heard that it was lacking in 
serious reading. I would not for amoment say that it was 
as difficult to read as the British Weekly; but if any 
one says that there is not as much sevious reading to 
the square inch in the REVIEW or REvIEws as there is in 
any magazine published at the present day, he shows 
that he does not know what he is talking about. The 
REVIEW or REviEws is the condensed pemmican of all the 
more important articles in the most influential magazines 
of the world, and I fail to perceive how an appetite for 
such a condensation of the thought of the thinkers of our 
day can be regarded as an ominous sign of present day 
journalism. Most people have been disposed to regard 
it in exactly the opposite light. 





In the Monthly Packet there is an interesting paper on 
“ St. Willibrord’s Dance at Echternach.” Echternach is 
the place where, since the seventh century, on Whit- 
Monday there is a procession to the shrine of the saint, 
headed by the Bishop, and followed by thousands of 
dancers, who dance for half a mile, then dance round 
the altar, and out into the churchyard, only ceasing 
when they are thoroughly exhausted. On the occasion 
described there were no fewer than 12,785 dancers and 
264 musicians. 


















AFTER 1,500 YEARS. 
Mrs. Besant’s TsHEorY OF RE-INCARNATION. 


In Lucifer for May 15th Mrs. Besant brings to a close 
the series of her remarkable papers, “ Death and Here- 
after.” The soul after the death of the body, she has 
told us in her previous papers, enters into a state of 
existence which she calls Devachan, and the disembodied 
spirit becomes what she callsa Devachani. His condition 
is enviable :— 

According to the teachings of the Esoteric Philosophy, the 
Devachani is surrounded by all he loved on earth with pure 
affection, and the union being on the plain of the Ego, not on 
the physical plane, itis free from all the sufferings which 
would be inevitable were the Devachani present in conscious- 
ness on the physical plane with all its illusory and transitory 
joys and sorrows. It is surrounded by its beloved in the 
higher consciousness, but is not agonised by the knowledge 
of what they are suffering in the lower consciousness, held in 
the bonds of the flesh. 

Notwithstanding this, after a time Devachan palls upon 
the soul of man. Mrs. Besant says :— 

At length the causes that carried the Ego into Devachan 
are exhausted, the experiences gathered have been wholly 
assimilated, and the Soul begins to feel again the thirst for 
sentient material life that can be gratified only on the physical 
plane. 

How long, the reader will naturally ask, may we 
expect to have to live in this theosophic Hades before we 
yearn to return to the flesh-pots of Egypt? The answer 
is somewhat startling :— 

The “average time [in Devachan] is from ten to fifteen 
centuries,” H. P. Blavatsky tells us, and the fifteen centuries 
cycle is the one most plainly marked in history. The Ego is 
then ready to return, and he brings back with him his now 
increased experience, and any further gains he may have made 
in Devachan along the lines of abstract thought ; for while in 
Devachan, 

“In one sense we can acquire more knowledge ; that is, we 
can develop further any faculty which we loved and strove after 
during life, provided it is concerned with abstract and ideal 
things, such as music, painting, poetry, etc.” 

But the Ego meets, as he crosses the threshold of Devachan 
on his way outwards, dying out of Devachan to be reborn on 
earth—he meets in the “ atmosphere of the terrestrial plane,” 
the seeds of evil sown in his preceding life on earth. During 
the Devachanie rest he has been free from all pain, all sorrow, 
but the evil he did in his past has been in a state of suspended 
animation, not of death. As seeds sown in the autumn for the 
spring-time lie dormant beneath the surface of the soil, but 
touched by the soft rain and penetrating warmth of sun begin 
to swell and the embryo expands and grows, so do the seeds of 
eyil we have sown lie dormant while the Soul takes its rest in 
Devachan, but shoot out their roots into the new personality 
which begins to form itself for the incarnation of the returning 
man. The Ego has to take up the burden of his past, and 
these germs or seeds, coming over as the harvest of the past 
life, are the Skandhas, 

Under these circumstances it is somewhat surprising 
that the soul wishes to come back, seeing the kind of 
reception that awaits him as he returns to his earth life, 
for, says Mrs. Besant :— 

All that was gross, base, and evil remained in the state of 
suspended animation. These are taken up by the Ego as he 
passes outwards towards terrestrial life, and are built into the 
new “man of flesh ” which the true man is to inhabit. And so 
the round of births and deaths goes on, the turning of the 
Wheel of Life, the treading of the Cycle of Necessity, until the 
work is done and the building of the Perfect Man is completed. 

From this it would appear that the present generation 
will be the re-incarnation of men who lived about the 
time when Constantine was founding New Rome upon 
the Bosphorus. 
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THE ELECTIONS TO THE BOARDS OF GUARDIANS. 

Tue reduction of the qualification of Guardians, 
consequent upon Mr. Fowler’s Presidency of the Local 
Government Board, added to the interest of the elections. 
In the metropolis an energetic effort was made by 
London to rouse public interest in the subject. The 
following is London’s summary of the programmes issued 
by the London Liberal and Radical Union and the London 
Reform Union. The programmes are practically identical, 
but the additions suggested by the London Reform Union 
are marked (L.R.U.). 

TREATMENT OF THE AGED POOR, 

1. The grant of adequate outdoor relief to the aged and the 
disabled. (From Common Poor Fund and from Government 
as in case of indoor relief.—L.R.U.) 

2. Kindly treatment of such aged or disabled as prefer the 
workhouse, including— 

(a) Permission to smoke or to engage in harmless 


occupation. 
(b) Greater liberty to such as are well-conducted to go 
out. 


(ec) Abolition of the distinctive pauper dress. 

(d) Accommodation in separate apartments of such married 
couples over sixty as prefer. 

(e) Provision of books and newspapers. (L.R.U.) 

THE SICK. 

Provision of trained nurses for the sick and infirm in the 

workhouse and infirmary. (L.R.U.) 
THE CHILDREN. 

1. Proper care of children :— 

(a) They shall not be made to feel that their dependence 
is either criminal or disgraceful. 

(b) Nor marked out, by dress or otherwise, from other 
children of like age. 

(ce) They should receive a good general education up to at 
least fourteen years of age, and special teaching of 
a skilled trade. 

(d) They should be removed from contact with paupers, 
and boarded-out in the country where this course 
is practicable and convenient. 

(e) They should, wherever possible, be sent to the ordinary 
public elementary schools. 

2. The removal of all taint of pauperism or disgrace from 
the public treatment of sickness or accident. 

3. The formation of voluntary unsectarian Visiting Com- 
mittees for the workhouse, school, and infirmary. 

LABOUR AND UNEMPLOYED. 

1. Co-operation with Vestries and the County Council, as 
recommended by the Local Government Board, with a view 
of finding employment, where possible, by the concentration of 
the public works and the execution of useful public improvye- 
ments in seasons of depression. 

2. Reformation of the demoralised poor, by a rigid refusal 
of outdoor relief to the able-bodied, except in cases of 
emergency. 

3. Proper treatment of workers :— 

(a) No sub-letting. 

(b) Direct employment of labour by the Board, wherever 
possible. 

(ce) An eight hours day. 

(d) The Trade Union rate of wages, or not less than 24s, 
per week to able-bodied adult workers. 

WORKHOUSE INFIRMARIES. 

Such an administration of Poor Law infirmaries, dispensaries, 
and sick asylums as shall facilitate the placing of the present 
endowed hospitals, asylums, and dispensaries under the control 
of some public authority. (L.R.U.) 

POLITICAL REFORMS. 

All the reforms here advocated are administrative and 
require no new laws. Other political reforms should always 
be kept in view, such as (1) the abolition of ex-oficio members, of 
(2) plural voting, of (3) present disqualification of voters who 
accept medical relief, and (4) the equalisation of rates. 
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A PLEA FOR ATHLETICS FOR GIRLS. 

Miss CuHartorre SmitH published in the Medical 
Magazine for April an address which she delivered 
before the Medi- 
eal Association at 
Portsmouth, in 
which she pleads 
for more system- 
atic recreation and 
physical education 
for girls. She 
asks :— 

Where can you 
see such an active 
manufactory of phy- 
sical degeneration as 
on an ordinary work- 
ing day in a girls’ 
school. 

Women have in 
the last generation 
learnt to educate 
their minds, but 
have not yet 
learnt to educate 
their bodies :— 

The cramping and 
confining monotony 


fh 4 ? A of a girl’s school life 
ge . } 









, — where, even 
\ amongst the best of 
| them, whatever may 
:4 have been the ad- 
“4 vance made with te- 
gard to the higher 
education, and the 
competition on men- 
tal planes with the masculine sex, yet most certainly scarcely 
a glimmer of this truth has as yet pierced their Cimmerian 
darkness as to physical development. 

Miss Smith calls attention to the fact that play or 
recreation is not one of those things which can be left to 
chance :— 

In France, Belgium, Sweden and other countries the subject 
has excited legislative attention, and in Germany the estima- 
tion of gymnastics has become so great that, like “ Vaulting 
ambition which o’erleaps itself and falls on t’other side,” her 
systematised programme appears to some observers pedantic 
and overstrained, and the number of her teachers of physical 
exercise in Berlin alone is said to reach a thousand. France 


MISS CHARLOTTE SMITH. 


and Belgium more wisely have recently added ordinary - 


children’s games to their compulsory school programme. But 
children do not know how to play when left too much to 
themselves—they lack the vitality. “They have forgotten 
the games of their forefathers, and have not formulated. new 
ones of their own,” says the French Report. “It would be 
ludicrous were it not so sad to see the want of organisation in 
games for boys,” says the Report of the English Sub-com- 
mittees. 

It is a common reproach that, when women are edu- 
cated, they become spectacled and blue-stockinged, and 
more or less ungainly; but, as Miss Smith points out, 
the education of the body, even when it is carried out 
to lengths which would scandalise Mrs. Grundy, tends 
directly to the opposite direction. She says:— 

Yet if any one ‘dare love beauty for herself alone, not only on 
canvas and in broken statues, but asa living, breathing reality, 
and suggest that physical education should be encouraged 
because this is her ,blessing and benison, why! how people 
will look scorn ‘at you and quietly langh—especially those 
learned classical ladies who understand everything about 
ancient Greece—except that power which really made her 











what she was, her soul. For far otherwise was exercise 
esteemed amongst the women of that nation, “ where beauty 
was honoured as an attribute of God,” and the women of 
Sparta considered the most beautiful of all. For they (so says 
Plutarch and Xenophon) were subjected, in the best days of 
Sparta, to exercises for developing the limbs very similar 
(though of course not so seyere) to those of their brothers—such 
as wrestling, boxing, and running races; and they became in 
consequence so well shapen and proportioned, that even now 
in our vaunted nineteenth century we can find no forms for 
our sculptors so beautiful as the ideal types of loveliness 
exhibited in their time-stained statues; and, moreover, the 
fame of Spartan development—of Spartan grace and beauty 
—spread so far that Athens, the ever jealous, the ever watchful 
rival, was fain to humble herself and send hither for nurses to 
rear the scions of her noble families. 


GARDENING FOR WOMEN. 
PROFESSIONAL. 

In Heft 9 of Vom Fels zum Meer, Herr Max Hesdérffer 
discusses “ Gardening as a Profession for Women.” Just 
a year ago he contributed an article on the same subject 
to the same magazine, and the article was taken up with 
much interest. Among other things it was the means 
of bringing the author into personal relations with Frau 
Hedwig Heyl of Charlottenburg, who had put her 
extensive garden and nursery at the disposal of the German 
Society for the Welfare of Women, commonly known as 
“ Frauenwohl.” As aresult of this acquaintance Herr 
Hesdérffer took over the School of Gardening, and now 
he describes the work he has already achieved, and the 
greater results he still hopes to attain in this new eld 
open to women. Still his experience is discouraging. 

The training of young women, to start the business of 
gardening on their own account, seems, according to Herr 
Hesdorffer, almost hopeless in these days of competition. 
He has therefore had to restrict his efforts to training 
for private gardening, that is, preparing girls to take 
situations in private families who cannot afford a regular 
(male) gardener. Many ladies in such circumstances, he 
thinks, would only be too glad to take a girl into their 
houses to attend to the garden, the house plants, and 
flower decorations, and to teach something ot her art to 
the children. Another opening would be the arrangement 
of flowers for florists, a branch which is also taught in 
the school. Indeed, the profession of florist is eminently 
fitted for capable women with only small capital’ at 
command. 

AMATEUR. 

In the Girl’s Own Paper for May, Constance Jacob 
continues her short papers on “ Amateur Gardening for 
Town Girls.” Each month directions are given con- 
cerning the garden work that ought to be done. 

Atalanta for May contains an article on gardening for 
girls, by H. R. Vernon, and it, too, only relates to amateur 
gardening; but the writer draws attention to the many 
pleasures that are to be derived from it, including outdoor 
exercise, with a particularly interesting object :— 

No one will deny that gardening is a very healthy form of 
exercise, nor will any girl who cares about her garden go out 
in the listless, uninterested manner of the girl who has no such 
inducement, who is in no hurry to go out because she has 
nothing to do when she gets there. This bed will want 
planting or weeding; those carnations should be tied up and 
staked; these seedlings must be thinned, and those cuttings 
are ready for re-potting. ‘The result of having these varied 
occupations in view will be that the girl will be eager to go 
out, and happy and busy during the whole time of her 
recreation. Then comes the pleasure she will have in the 
flowers when grown. There is another kind of pleasure which 
she will also derive from gardening if she only sets her mind to 
it, and that is the pleasure of giving. 
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GEORGE ELIOT, 


From A GERMAN PorntT oF VIEW. 


In the May number of Westermann Hedwig Bender 
writes a sympathetic study of George Eliot, and describes 
her as an extraordinary and truly original figure as a 
woman and as a writer both in life and literature. 

There is, she says, nothing commonplace or conven- 
tional about George Eliot; she is an individual in the 
higher sense. Whether we follow her career in her life 
or in her literary creations, we cannot fail to recognise 
that behind all her writings there is a complete, an entire 
personality. That is what makes her interesting, for 
personalities are little worlds, and that of George Eliot 
was an unusually complicated one. 

UNDER THE SPELL OF SAVONAROLA. 

After briefly recapitulating the chief events of George 
Eliot’s life, Hedwig Bender proceeds to notice the 
abnormal size of her head, and her prominent masculine 
features. Especially expressive were her eyes, however, 
and her smile had a great charm, shedding as it did a 

uliar glow of amiable t2nderness and gentleness, 

en she was enthusiastic over anything, her face 
resembled that of Savonarola, and was most fascinating. 
Indeed, George Eliot resembled Savonarola in mind and 
soul as well as in appearance. His personality had made 
@ very deep impression on her, and her creative powers 
had received some of their strongest impulses from him. 
His strong stormy pulse found an echo in her own; 
common to both were sincerity of endeavour and the 
force and passionate glow of the emotions—the traits of 
the heroic and of the great. 

THE FIRE OF HER SOUL. 

Everywhere the striking characteristic of George Eliot’s 
nature is the fire with which her whole soul is penetrated. 
We see it in the tumults, the storms, and the passionate 
tenderness of the undisciplined child; in the fever for 
reading and the thirst for knowledge of the growing girl ; 
in the pious zeal for love and the belief of a zealot, as 
well as in the cult of hero-worship friendship on which 
the girl, otherwise externally cold, hangs all her affections. 
Tn later life she is timid and extremely sensitive. Only 
occasionally does the spark from her soul suddenly 
reappear. Then she lays aside her reserve and timidity 
to bear witness to what seems right to her, to defend 
what she regards as truth, and even, if it must be, to set 
the conventional at defiance. She trusts and believes in 
the loud inner voice which urges heron. Proud, enthusi- 
astic, passionate, ruled by the impulses of her heart, she 
has thus given us her most charming women—Maggie, 
Romola, and Dorothea—meeting us herself at*the turning- 
points and in the most decisive crises of their lives. 

Perhaps the most poetic charm surrounds the fresh 
lifelike delineation of Maggie. Born in the heart of the 
novelist herself, and developed by her with incomparable 
art, her favourite heroine is painted with the most 
graceful lightness to the most touching pathos. Every 

ief, small and great, of the stormy child-heart is 

epicted in the same delightful and warm-hearted manner. 


THE PIN-PRICKS OF FATE. 


George Eliot was not spared the pain and the suffering 
of a highly sensitive and emotional nature. She was 
ambitious, and was inspired by a burning desire for 
admiration and recognition. She required much from 
the world, and much from herself. Such people can 
seldom be made contented; for life can never do enough 
for them, and they can never do enough for themselves, 
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Moreover, they are irritable, and very easily hurt. Every 
wound to their consciousness they feel keenly, and fate 
always has ready for them thousands o% little pin-pricks 
which others do not feel at all. Also the struggle 
between selfish and unselfish inclinations provided much 
pain for George Eliot, with her large, loving heart, her 
strong feeling for moral duties, and her warm striving 
after perfection. It is this struggle, and her aspiration 
for moral perfection, which she so often describes with 
such truthfulness in her most touching laments. The 
consciousness of her defects and imperfections oppressed 
her heavily, and never forsook her. 
A PURELY FEMININE TRAIT. 

To turn to another side of her character, a noteworthy 
feature is her fondness for absorbing herself in the study 
of a single individual; and, many-sided and various as 
her other interests are, her interest in the living modeb 
she is painting and developing keeps all her other 
interests in the background. This is one of the most 
prominent of the traits of George Eliot; and it is a 
purely feminine characteristic, having its origin in refine- 
ment of mind and intuitive recognition, which women 
possess in a much higher degree than men. And George 
Eliot had it in an extraordinary measure. 

Her thinking was not so quick as it was deep. There 
was a certain slowness to grasp and utilise impressions, 
Reflection was a necessity—she could not help testing and 
comparing results, to convince herself of the worth or 
uselessness of what came before her. She took everything 
too seriously ; and that made her slow over her work, and 
somewhat dull in her personal intercourse. The con- 
sciousness of this, too, made her uncertain; it destroyed 
a calm faith in herself; and in a large circle she never 
felt quite at her ease, or lost, with all her success, a 
certain distrust of her ability and doubt of herself. 

HER WARM SYMPATHY. 

Sympathy undoubtedly was the most powerful clement 
of her warm temperament; and allied to it was merey 
towards the erring and those who failed owing to 
the weakness of their own hearts and the storm and 
stress of circumstances, Yet she was severe enough with 
the sin and the guilt as such. The deep, moral earnest- 
ness of her nature made this moral severity a necessity ; 
just as her extraordinary knowledge of the human heart, 
and her understanding of its most secret impulses, in 
conjunction with her innate warm sympathy for others, 
and her consciousness of her own shortcomings, made her 
merciful and considerate towards others. 


The Jubilee of a German Magazine. 

Wir the January number the Al/gemeine Konservative 
Monatsschrift entered on its fiftieth year. In its early 
years the magazine was a weekly, and bore another name, 
but change of name and form has in no way affected the 
continuity of the periodical, which was born at the 
beginning of the revolutionary period to counteract a 
mad Democratic press. To givea history of the magazine 
since its establishment would be to write a history of 
the German Conservative party during the last fifty years. 
Its first editor was Herr von Tippelskirch, and he was. 
followed by Franz von Florencourt, Philipp von Nathusius, 
and Heinrich Leo, the Conservative historian. The 
present editors are Dietrich von Oertzen and Professor 
D. Martin Nathusius. One of its recent features has 
been a series of articles on German Literature and 
Immorality, and among the writers dealt with in this 
connection have been Dr. Paul Lindau, Karl Bleibtreu, 
and Leopold von Sacher-Masoch. 
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A MODEL STATE. 
How tHe Swiss LEAD THE WORLD. 

Tue Rev. J. King has a very interesting article in the 
Andover Review for May, which he entitles “ Switzerland as 
the Nursery of Politics.” He brings into clear relief some 
of the excellent qualities of the Swiss Republic, which he 
rightly says is the most highly developed in the direc- 
tion of internationalism. It was Switzerland that founded 
the Universal Postal Union and Geneva Convention :— 

THE INTERNATIONAL STATE. 

Beside the Universal Postal Union there are other institu- 
tions of a similar international character, the offices of which 
are in the Swiss capital, and the credit for the establishment 
of which belongs to the Swiss. The International Telegraph 
Congress, the International Literary and Artistic Association, 
and the International Railway Union, all have their head- 
quarters in Berne, and owe their existence there to the 
statesmen of the Swiss Republic. These international unions 
may perhaps in future generations be looked back upon as the 
beginnings of a universal system of law and justice. The 
International Telegraph Congress will soon establish a regular 
and equable tariff for European telegrams, and no doubt in 
the future will cover as wide a space in its operations as the 
Postal Union, and lead to a uniform system of telegraphic 
intercourse over the whole world. The International Literary 
and Artistic Association will protect the property of authors 
and artists in other countries besides their own, and will give 
a new meaning to the phrase, “the Republie of letters and 
arts.’ The International Railway Union seems likely to play 
the most important part of all these movements in helping to 
secure the European peace. It has already secured the right 
of taking the merchandise or produce of one land in cars of 
that land to any other land, over the railways of intermediate 
lands, for almost all the countries of the continent of Europe ; 
it arranges the terms or tariffs which such international freights 
are to observe; it will secure further uniformity and mutual 
advantages for the nations which join it. The office of this, 
the youngest of all the unions, is just beginning its work under 
the directorship of Mons. Numa Droz, who, from a village school- 
master, rose to be President of the Swiss Confederation, and is 
at the present moment probably the most eminent Swiss 
statesman living. 

Congresses or unions with the following objects have, within 
quite recent date, received the assistance or adlresion of 
Switzerland: the protection of animals against cruelty, the 
prevention of the spreading of the pliylloxera, the protection 
of young women, the exchange of government publications, 
the preservation of rights in industrial property, the assimila- 
tion of criminal legislation. Lastly, it must not be omitted 
here that in 1886 Switzerland made a treaty with the United 
States that all and every difference arising between these two 
nations in the course of the next thirty years should be 
submitted to arbitration. 

THE WORKMAN’S SECRETARY. 

Referring to labour questions, which every day deserve 
more and more of the attention of the world, Mr. King 
points out that Switzerland has taken a step in advance 
of any other nation :— 

The labourers of Switzerland are so well organised that they 
have not only great political power, a sign of which is seen in 
the moyement for universal insurance against accident and 
sickness, which the government is now elaborating into a law, 
but they have so far compelled the government to recognise 
their organisation that their chief secretary is now paid by the 
government, though appointed by themselves. This institution, 
the Workmen’s Secretary, is a pectliar one; he is appointed 
(or rather they are appointed, as there are two workmen’s 
secretaries, one for German and another for French Switzer- 
land) by the General Swiss Workmen’s Confederation, a great 
union of all the labourers’ associations in the country. His 
work is superintended by the committce of this workmen’s 
confederation, and consists in giving information to all work- 
men as to their rights and privileges, in making inquiries, 








reports, and statistics upon the questions which most bear upon 
the labour problem, and generally in being at the service of 
the labour organisation throughout the country. 

Z CHRISTIAN SWITZERLAND. 

These are but examples of the advanced position which 
the Swiss have taken up, and which enable them to lead 
the world in many respects. Mr. King says :— 

Sut as far as human eye can judge and human eye ean see, the 
Swiss appear not only to have developed the political virtues 
and realised Christian brotherhood more completely than other 
nations, but to have better hopes of withstanding the dangers 
which are now threatening society at large. The evil of drink 
they have already attacked by placing the manufacture and 
wholesale trade in spirits in the hands of a government 
monopoly, and thus have largely reduced the average consump- 
tion of spirits per head of the population. The evils of 
impurity and crimes connected with sexual vice ‘are compara- 
tively light and rare; the numbers of illegitimate births and 
of divorces are proportionately low, and decreasing in face of 
an inerease of the population. The strain between the interests 
of capital and labour is much less severely felt than in other 
lands; the rate of interest is low and the rate of wages is high, 
at least compared with the surrounding lands. The political 
leaders of progressive and democratic views are as a rule not 
antagonistic to the Christian faith nor eont mptuous of Christian 
morality, as is so generally the case in the countries of Europe. 
A remarkable sign of the times is the Swiss political annual, 
in which a more carnest and deeply Christian spirit breathes 
than in any other European political work of the same 
linportance. ———— 

The Phonograph in Clocks and Dolls. 

1n Cassier’s Magazine for April there is a paper on the 
life and inventions of Edison, which concludes with some 
account of the application of the phonograph to clocks 
and dolls :— 

A recent guest of Mr. Edison’s was startled from sleep just 
at that witching hour “when churchyards yawn and graves 
give up their dead” by the following awful injunction, “ Mid- 
night has struck! Prepare to meet thy God.” The tones 
were hollow and resonant, and filled the spacious room with 
weird echoes, but the source of this intimidating remark was 
nowhere to be seen. Le lieving hims« If to be in possession of 
a valuable contribution to the annals of psychical research, but 
unwilling, even in the interests of that learned body. to pursue 
his investigations, the visitor fled incontinently from the 
chamber into the passage, where, fortunately for the preserva- 
tion of his remaining wits, he was met by Edison himself, and 
reassured in the following words: “ Don’t be scared, old man, 
it’s nothing but a clock.” ? 

The increasing demand for these perfected playthings gave 
birth to the Edison Phonograph Toy Company, incorporated 
towards the close of 1887, and capitalised for £120,000, of which 
£80,000 was issued for patents and franchises. It was estimated 
at the time that the world’s yearly demand for high-priced dolls 
alone was at least £120,000, and the popular appetite has since 
been whetted rather than allayed by familiarity with phono- 
graphic embellishments. Shortly after the foundation of this 
company, orders to the amount of £40,000 were received in this 
country alone, £16,000 emanating from the Pacific Coast trade, 
£40,000 were put on sale at the Paris Exposition, and cash 
offers ranging from £33,000 to £70,000 for the exclusive right 
of European sales, poured in upon the inventor. Factories 
were established in Europe for the construction of the dolls’ 
bodies, and these being forwarded to the phonographie works 
at Orange, N. J., were equipped with the necessary vocal 
apparatus, £600 a day being the average achieved in 1889. 

In addition to the article on “ Edison and his Inven- 
tions,” which appeared in Cussier’s Magazine for April, 
there was an interesting account on “Natural Gas and 
Oil Production in America,” and a related article upon 
“ Modern Gas and Oil Engines.” Mr. Hawkins publishes 
an account of a new graduating steam radiator. 
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THE PRIZE SUGGESTIONS FOR PRIZES. 
Arter having very carefully gone through again the 
seventy odd papers sent in with suggestions as to the 
scheme of competitions best calculated to stimulate 
thought, create interest, and direct attention to the 
objects which The Review or Reviews was founded to 
promote, I have decided to divide the prize among the 
* following three competitors :— 
lst Prize, £3. Tuomas Picken, 56, Radcliffe Road, 
Bolton.—A very carefully drawn up, comprehensive 
scheme of competition, covering most of the objects of 
Tue Review, and offering opportunities to many 
classes of readers to compete. 
2nd Prize, £1. J. T. Roppa, Woodbank, Grove Road, 
Eastbourne.—A thoughtful paper, with a useful 
suggestion in it about the formation of a Revinw or 
Reviews Literary Guild, to which I shall refer 
hereafter, 
8rd Prize, £1. Miss J. A. Tarr, 6, Tyne Terrace, North 
Shields—A sensible, bright, original paper, by a 
woman, who, characteristically enough, decides that 
the first subject of universal interest is—clothes! _ 
After these three papers the best in order of merit, 
although coming close together, are :— 
4, “Conatus,” Stratford. 
5. F. E. Bailey, Hampton Road, Handsworth. 
6. Miss E. E. Caw, Cupar, Fife. 





















































PRIZE CALENDAR FOR APRIL. 


Tae Prize this month has been won by Miss JEssiz 
Hay (aged 15), 33, Abbey Street, Elgin, N.B. 

The following are the first twelve competitors in order 
of merit :— 


2. Miss M. A. Holloway, Lochbuie House, Isle of Mull, N.B. 
3. Miss R. F. Thompson “ Dodo,” Castle Hill House, Settle, 
Yorkshire. 
Culling Gaze, Fengate, Peterborough. 
4. B. Collinson, 51, Bootham, York. 
6. “ Veritas,” Avoca Terrace, Blackrock, Co. Dublin. 
7. W. Richards, Ardbeg Villa, Oban, N.B. 
8. Miss Elise Le Huquet, Greencliff, 8. Martin, Jersey. 
9. Miss Cecile Lambert, 27, Blenheim Crescent, W. 
10. A. T. Brooking, 8, Regent’s Park, Heavitree, Exeter. 
a. W. eeeeats, 48, St. John’s Hill Grove, New Wands- 
worth. 
12. Miss Sarah Jukes, Clifton House, Par, Cornwall. 


A Calendar comes all the way from Natal, South 
Africa, and though it cannot compete with the first 
dozen given above, still it is gratifying to have our 
friends in distant parts of the Empire entering into our 
Prize Competition, 

Miss M. A. Holloway, who comes in second, gives the 
following list of the wild flowers which bloom in April :— 
The primrose, cowslip, daisy, buttercup, daffodil, celan- 
dine, gorse, dog violet, sweet violet, marsh marigold, 
wood anemone, wild hyacinth, shepherd’s purse, speed- 
well, sea pink, woodruff, sorrel, wood sorrel, milkwort, 
stellaria, silver weed, dandelion, plantain cinquefoil. 


ee 





Messrs. GRIFFITH, FARRAN, AND Co. (89, Charing Cross 
Road) ‘publish a couple of wall cards by Dr. William 
Murrell, M.D., which are likely to be useful during the 
coming summer: “First Aid in Cholera” (6d.) and 
* First Aid in Poisoning” (1s.). 
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**Wanted—a Boy Child.” 


My friend who wanted the boy child has received any 
number of offers. But she wishes to hear from an 
anonymous correspondent who sent her the photograph 
of a little fellow whose mother wishes to part with him, 
but who sent neither name nor address. If she will 
communicate with me in confidence I will place her in 
communication with my friend. Ihave received so many 
applications from persons who have boy children to 
dispose of, so that if any childless couple wish to adopt 
one or more boy children they can be supplied with any 
number on application at Mowbray House. The idea of 
utilising Tue Revinw or Reviews as a method of com- 
munication between those who have surplus children and 
those who ‘have not, opens out rather an alarming 
prospect for the Editor in the future. This, however, is 
only one department of philanthropic agency to which 
we are invited. Here, for instance, is a letter received 
from an assistant Board school mistress in London, which 
I insert on the chance that it may possibly meet the eye 
of some one who could help her to find what she wants. 


IT hope you will excuse my troubling you with this letter, 
but I thought you might perhaps be able to help me in what I 
require. I have a brother who has always been a sufferer from 
epilepsy. Our parents are both dead. I have maintained him 
in a home for three years, and he is now pronounced cured. 
He has had no fits for two years. Iam very anxious to find 
him some employment, to help with gardening or any outdoor 
work of that kind where he would be treated kindly. Very 
little, if any, wages would be needed at first if he had a 
comfortable home. I would try and provide him with clothes. 
Your paper circulates so widely I thought you might perhaps 
hear of some kind people who would try him. I would gladly 
pay for insertion of an advertisement or anything of that kind. 
Of course I don’t want my name to appear, but I could give 
good references as to respectability, etc., and as I also have a 
sister to keep who is now an apprentice, I should be so glad 
if I could get him something to do. He is very good- 
tempered. 





Zola’s Next Books. 


A very interesting illustrated interview with Zola 
appears in the current number of the Jdler, in which he 
gives the following account of the novels on which he is 
at present engaged :— 

I am working at present at Dr. Pascal, which closes my 
series of the Rougon Macquart novels. It will be a philoso- 
phical and scientific defence of the principal work of my life— 
the twenty volumes of the Rougon Macquarts. You see I 
attach the greatest importance to this, and therefore give 
special attention to my work, which is meant to be a justitica- 
tion of my theories and hardiesses. After this I'll take 
“Lourdes” in hand. “ Lourdes” will be followed by “Rome,” 
and then by “ Paris.” They will form a triptych. In the first 
I shall try to prove that the great scientific development of our 
time has inspired hopes in the mind of all classes, hopes which 
it has not realised to the satisfaction of the most impressionable, 
therefore the most exacting and unreasonable minds. How 
such minds have returned with greater conviction to the belief 
in the existence of something more powerful than science, a 
something which can alleviate the evils from which they suffer, 
or imagine they do. Among these there may even be social 
philanthropists, who may think that divine intercession is more 
efficacious to cure the suffering of the people than anarchist 
theories. In my “Rome” I shall treat of the Neo-Catholicism, 
with its ambitions, its struggle, etc., as distinct from the pure 
religious sentiment of the pilgrims of “ Lourdes.” Finally, in 
“Paris” I shall endeavour to lay bare the corruption and vice 
which devour that city; vice and corruption to which tho 
whole civilised world brings its share. 
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THE BREATH CURE. 
How to Get WeELL Witnour MEDICINE. 


Or all the cures which have emerged into public notice 
from time to time the simplest and the most easy is that 
which Major-General Drayson describes in the Nineteenth 
Century. He calls it the art of breathing, and he seems 
to have hit upon it by mere accident when he was climb- 
ing a very high mountain. The rarefaction of the air at 
that altitude rendered it necessary for him to breathe 
twice as fast as he would have done at a lower level. All 
inconvenience caused by the rarefaction of the air dis- 
appeared when he doubled the rate!of his breathing. 
Reflecting upon this, he stumbled upon the great discovery 
which should immortalise him if there is anything in it. 
Breathing in the ordinary way he pumps fourteen pints of 
air into his lungs per minute, containing three pints of 
oxygen, with which he can sufficiently oxygenate his blood. 
But on ascending to 7,000 feet, the pumping of fourteen 
pints of air into his lungs per minute would only take in a 
pint and a half of oxygen which does half the work of three 
pints, and asit requires three pints to oxygenate the blood 
he became almost suffocated. His heart palpitated and he 
was in danger of his life, but by suddenly doubling the 
rate at which he had been breathing he found instant 
relief. He has tried it under a great many circumstances. 
Whenever he was in a vitiated atmosphere he was able to 
get rid of his headache and incipient palpitation of the 
heart by taking long breaths twice as rapidly as he would 
on ordinary occasions. He maintains that in a very great 
many cases pain, sleeplessness, headache, and many other 
ills which flesh is heir to could be almost instantly be 
relieved by this simple process. Moderate exercise in the 
open air, upon which all doctors insist, he asserts is quite 
unnecessary ; all that you need to do is to breathe as rapidly 
as if you were taking moderate exercise :— 

What does moderate exercise do? It increases the rate of 
breathing, and hence gives a larger supply of oxygen to the 
blood than is given when a person is sitting still. But why 
take the walk toincrease the rate of breathing? By the action 
of the will the rate of breathing can be increased up to 
fifty breaths a minute whilst reposing in an arm-chair; and 
I can state that I have driven away headache, toothache, 
and other aches by breathing rapidly during several minutes. 

Another effect I have experienced from rapid breathing is 
the cure of restlessness and sleeplessness, from which those who 
use the brain much not infrequently suffer. In order to avoid 
breathing secondhand air, it is advisable to get out of bed and 
walk about the room, breathing very quickly during one or two 
minutes. 

During the summer of 1877 I was in Central India; during 
the winter of 1878 I was in Nova Scotia, where the tempera- 
ture is frequently below zero. In spite of the hard work, I 
can claim a record which is at least unusual, viz., that during 
upwards of thirty years I have not been sufliciently ill to take 
a breakfast in bed, and except for a severe cut on my shin, 
have during thirty years never been on the sick list. Colds, 
coughs, sore throats, and other ailments, from which I used to 
suffer as a young man, I am now free from. 

This astonishing immunity from ill-health he attri- 
butes almost entirely to the effects of breathing quickly. 
Breathe pure air, sleep and live as far as possible in an 
atmosphere which contains the proper amount of oxygen, 
and whenever the atmosphere is vitiated, breathe quickly 
so as to maintain the normal supply of oxygen. There 
is a great deal of common sense in this, and the next time 
my readers have got a headache, or a toothache, or a 
sleepless attack, let them take long breaths and many of 
them, and see what will be the result. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
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The Pall Mall Magazine. 

Tuer second number of the Pall Mall Magazine is a 
decided improvement upon its predecessor. I notice 
elsewhere Rudyard Kipling’s poem and Lady Brooke’s 
article. The editor announces that arrangements have 
been made for the publication of George Meredith’s 
serial story, and a prize of ten guineas is offered for the 
best drawing competition of a newly married English 
couple on their honeymoon tour, first, as they are painted 
by the French artist; secondly, as we are glad to say 
they sometimes are; and, thirdly, as they often are, 
Katherine 8. Pattison writes the memory of Mrs, Mary 
Astell, the daughter of a Newcastle merchant, born 1668, 
who wrote several books, among others a serious pro- 
posal to the ladies for the advancement of their true 
and greatest interest. It took nearly two hundred years 
before the foundation of Girton and Newnham showed 
that the average man and the average woman had come 
up to the standard which Mrs. Mary Astell reached in 
the seventeenth century. There are two articles about 
Japan, one by Mr. Fripp, the other by Mr. Curzon. Miss 
Braddon writes a little dialogue depicting the physician 
as the modern confessor. Mr. Mew continues his series 
of papers upon “Black Art.” Mr. Vandam gossips 
pleasantly about leading French deputies. Dr. Conan 
Doyle has a spirited little story of the tale of the Green 
Flag, describing how the Irish rallied !behind a little 
green flag, with a crownless harp, at one of the battles 
of the Soudan, when the three British standards had 
been driven backwards. 


Seribner. 

TE second article in the series of “ Men’s Occupa- 
tions” is devoted to “ Life in a Logging Camp,” written 
by Arthur Hill, illustrated by Dan Beard. The descrip- 
tion of the shanty boy is very life-like, and the pictures 
are wonderfully well done. Another interesting article, 
which is well illustrated, is Mr. Ernest E. Thompson’s 
paper, entitled “Birds that We See.” It is curious to 
notice that nine out of ten of the birds that are familiar 
to America are entirely unknown to this country. The 
kingfisher and the common wren are familiar enough, but 
they stand almost alone. Another natural history paper is 
that which deals with the “ Haunt of the Platypus,” the 
strange mammal that is laid as an egg, but is hatched out 
almost immediately when dropped. Mrs, F. Hodgson 
Burnett concludes her autobiographical story of “ The 
One I Knew the Best of All.” Mr. Robert Blum finishes 
his papers on “ An Artist in Japan.” 


The Atlantic Monthly. 

Mr. Lanorant describes lucidly and succinctly the 
new facts which archological investigation have 
established concerning the Pantheon. Mr. J. Irving 
Manatt gossips pleasantly concerning Dr. Schliemann, 
who seems to have been an extraordinary genius in at 
least one other respect besides that of excavation :— 

The man’s thoughtfulness left nothing out. I have his 
last will, a closely written document of thirteen foolscap 
pages in Greek, and for comprehensiveness, minuteness, and 
unassailability, it is the most remarkable paper of which I 
have any knowledge. Dealing with an estate of some three 
millions, to say nothing of treasures beyond all estimate, and 
with peculiar liability to contests, he has (humanly speaking) 
made it impossible to mistake or evade or overthrow an article 
or particle of his will. A man in the uttermost parts of the 
earth could open that will and administer it without asking a 
question of any living man, for everything is in it. 















THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 


Tr Nineteenth Century contains two very valuable and 
- important papers, both of which are too long to be dealt 
with in a brief notice. The first is Dr. Martineau’s dis- 
sertation concerning “The Gospel of St. Peter ;” the other 
is Mr. Gustav Steffen’s “ Six Hundred Years of English 
Poverty,” with coloured diagrams. It is a study of the 
fluctuations of the purchasing power of wages, which 
supplies valuable material for the foundation of a his- 
torical criterion for the history of the life of labour, the 
efforts and progress, and the miseries and happiness of 
the masses. 
WHAT TO READ. 


Sir Herbert Maxwell, writing upon “The Craving for 
Fiction,” gives incidentally the following advice to those 
who wish to know what to read :— 


If any young person of leisure were so much at a loss as to 
ask advice as to what he should read, mine should be exceed- 
ingly simple: Read anything bearing on a definite object. Let 
him take up any imaginable subject to which he feels attracted, 
be it the precession of the equinoxes or postage stamps, the 
Athenian drama or London street cries; let him follow it from 
book to book, and unconsciously his knowledge, not of that 
subject only but of many subjects, will be increased, for the 
departments of the realm of knowledge are divided by no 
octrot, He may abandon the first object of his pursuit for 
another ; it does not matter, one subject leads to another: he 
will have acquired the habit of acquisition; he will have 
gained that conviction of the pricelessness of time ,which 
makes it intolerable for a man to lie abed of a morning. 


WHAT THEOSOPHY CLAIMS TO HAVE DONE. 

Mr. A. P. Sinnett, writing on “ Esoteric Buddhism,” 
and in reply to Professor Max Miiller, claims that Theo- 
sophy has satisfied one of the deepest cravings of the 
day, the craving for a national religion : — 

Theosophy has dealt with it by providing interpretations of 
established dogma that invest with an acceptable spiritual 
meaning creeds offensive to healthy intelligence in their 
clumsy ecclesiastical form. It has lifted thought above the 
narrowness of the churches. The first thing a broad-minded 
thinker, speculating on the infinite mysteries of nature, feels 
sure of is that no one body of priests can have a monopoly of 
the truth. Theosophy shows that scarcely any of them have 
even a monopoly of falsehood. It gives us religion in the form 
of abstract spiritual science which can be applied to any faith, 
so that we may sift its crudities from its truth. It provides us 
in the system of reincarnation—cleared of all fantastic 
absurdities associated with the idea in ages before the esoteric 
view was fully disclosed—with a method ef evolution that 
accounts for the inequalities of human life. By the doctrine 
of Karma, attaching to-that system, the principle of the 
conservation of energy is raised into a law operative on the 
moral as well as on the physical plane, and the Divine element 
of justice is brought back into a world from which it had been 
expelled by European theologians. 


MORE POSTAL REFORMS WANTED. 


Mr.,Henniker Heaton, in one of his admirably lucid 
articles upon “ Plundering and Blundering of the Br‘tish 
Post Office,” states a great number of improvements 
which the Post Office officials will do their best to refuse. 
In six years, however, they have carried thirty-seven 
postal reforms out of the sixty which Mr. Henniker 
Heaton formulated in the Times, and it is possible they 
may condescend to take some hints from Mr. Heaton’s 
latest budget. 
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When the great towns are sucking the population from our 
rural districts, and we are paying £30,000,000 a year to the 
foreigner for dairy and garden produce which British culti- 
vators might supply, it would seem good policy to furnish 
exceptionally cheap postal facilities to our own countrymen. 
I have proposed an “ Agricultural Parcels Post” rate of 1d. 
a pound, but the postal officials exhaust themselves in find- 
ing objections to it. A gentleman (farming 4,000 acres) has 
written to me, “I believe that, if properly worked, an Agri- 
cultural Parcels Post would do more than anything to make 
small holdings profitable.” The Postmaster-General would 
render a vast service to trade if he would persuade the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer to sanction the institution of the 
“cash on delivery ” system, for which many of: my correspon- 
dents are sighing. Under this the postman who delivers a 
parcel of goods at the same time receives the price of them, 
which is then paid over by the Post Office to the tradesman 
who sends them, a small commission being deducted. Every 
shopkeeper would hail the introduction of this plan, which is 
in full force in several great countries, including India. In 
Egypt, indeed, the Post Office actually collects bills and debts 
on commission. The advantages are obvious. 

WHAT SHOULD BE DONE WITH THE HABITUAL DRUNKARD ? 

Dr. J. B. Tuke says that the law dealing with 
dipsomaniacs ought to be amended in the following 
direction :— 

Protection would be obtained if provision ‘were made by 
which the inebriate in all cases (ie. whether submitting 
voluntarily, or committed, to control) should be compelled to 
relinquish the management of his affairs, his estate being 
placed in the hands of a committee or a curator; the period of 
curatory not to terminate with the period of confinement. 
Restitution of civil rights should only be procurable after 
evidence of reformation and capacity has been laid before a 
properly constituted authority. Were such measures adopted, 
the habitual drunkard would be pretty well in hand, and the 
true interests of all concerned would be fairly well guarded. 

OTHER ARTICLES. 


The editor of the Bookworm writes on “ Rare Books 
and their Prices.” Prince Camille de Polignac calls 
attention to the parallel between the Slave States who 
revolted and Ulster which is to revolt. Mrs. Creyke 
describes the “Rothamsted Experiments,” which have 
been conducted by Sir John Lawes with such advantage 
to agriculture. The Keeper of the National Gallery, Mr. 
Charles L, Eastlake, describes the “ Polni-Pezzoli Collec- 
tion at Milan.” Mr. Sclater gives “A Naturalist’s View 
of the Fur-Seal Question,” which is, naturally enough, in 
favour of protecting the seal, both on sea and on shore. 
Lord Vernon, in an article entitled “How to Attract 
Capital to the Land,” explains it must be done by en- 
couraging the life-tenant :— 

Legislation ought, if possible, to give the life-tenant who is 
public-spirited, enterprising, and unselfish, every opportunity 
to apply capital to the development of the land, instead of, as 
it has done in the past, only protecting property from the 
squandering propensities of a succeeding generation. 





Temple Bar has one of its accustomed excellent 
literary articles devoted to “Lady Mary Wortley 
Montagu”; a traveller describes Visby, in Gotland, as 
“the Eye of the Baltic.” From a paper on “ The Writings 
of Joseph Glanvill,” there is some account given of his 
views as to pre-existence and the different qualities of 
the soul, in which it seems that he arrived at many 
of the conclusions which are now inculcated by the 
Theosophists, 
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THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 

Tue Fortnightly Review is as good as usual, but 
no better. Sir Julius Vogel on the “Bank Panic 
in Australia,” Mr. Moreton Frewen’s “Currency Crisis 
in the United States,’ and Professor Oliver Lodge’s 
“Tnterstellar Ether,” are noticed elsewhere. The most 
important paper of the -remainder is Mr. Stanley’s 
“ African Legends”—a most interesting collection of 
African stories, which, however, it is impossible to 
summarise. Archdeacon Farrar demonstrates once more, 
with superabundance of energy and zeal, the connection 
between “ Drink and Crime,” which Mr. Walker rashly 
denied. Mrs. Pennell writes a slight paper on the two 
Salons, and Ouida discourses upon a recent French novel 
“Le Secret du Precepteur.” We have more reminis- 
cences of the Comédie Franvaise in London. Mr. R. A. 
Cluer contributes some reminiscences of Mr. John Adding- 
ton Symonds, and Sir Baden-Powell discourses on “ The 
Empire and its Institute.” There are only three other 
articles which call for notice. 

« THE ATTACK ON THE ACADEMY. 

Mr. D. S. MacColl, in a brief but trenchant paper, sets 
forth and defends the following thesis as to the short- 
comings of the Royal Academy :— 

1. That the Academy is not comprehensive and catholic, but 
indiscriminate and dissident. 

2. That its prevailing standard is a recent and vulgar 
idea of painting which has absolutely nothing to do with great 
traditions. 

3. That, instead of being the first to welcome and honour 
what is new and also good, it is the last, and prefers to have 
everything new ina cheapened form. 

A PLEA FOR COUNTRY HOLIDAYS. 

Lady Jeune, who seems to be established as the liberal 
Lady Bountiful of periodical literature, writes on “ The 
Poor Children’s Holiday.” ‘The following passage is the 
best I can find for quotation as a sample :— 

Who can imagine the surprise, the wonder, with which the 
child who has never left its London home, looks on the broad 
green earth, the waving trees, and the glorious sun for the 
first time? Who can tell what whispers and what hopes rise 
in their little hearts as they listen to the songs of the birds 
which tell them a story they have never listened to before ? 
and when it is all over, and they go back again, sad as the 
parting is, they have a memory which will last them all their 
lives. There is one sad moment, and that is the saying good- 
bye, for many children leave the clean, happy, holiday home, 
and return to one that is in reality no home at all. Some of 
the stories of the grief of the children at leaving are very 
touching, especially that of the two little girls who, after 
being dressed and got ready to go to the station, were found 
on their knees in the little bedroom in which they had slept, 
kissing the bed and chairs from gratitude for the comfort 
they had given them during their visit. 

THE UNIFICATION OF LONDON. 

Mr. Charles Harrison, writing on the “ Unification of 
the City,” thus sums up what is to be done :— 

If the favoured exemptions of the City ratepayers were 
abolished, and one rate imposed, the ratepayer in the City 
parish would have to pay 1°29d. more in the pound, and the 
Metropolitan ratepayer would be benefited ‘lld. in_ the 
pound. The Commission will have to solve these problems. 
County government, so far as.it remains unrepealed as regards 
the City of London, will have to be united with that portion of 
county government which is now vested in the County Council, 
either by absorption of the latter and its powers into the 
existing City Corporation or vesting them ina new corporation ; 
and unity of rate for county and every other purpose will have 
to be established. The ancient traditions of the City 
Corporation may be retained in its reformed state, but there 
must be one representative Corporation for the entire metropolis 
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THE NATIONAL REVIEW. 
Tue National Review is a very poor number this 
month. Mr. Alfred Austin’s poetry, “The Flag of 
Union,” as noticed elsewhere, is poor, and Mr. Finch- 
Hatton’s article “On the Collapse of Australia” sounds 
spiteful. Mr. Toole discusses the new humourists and 
non-humourists, the latter being represented by Ibsen. 
The new humourists, he thinks, will pass away before very 
long; the new humour, he holds, is not new in respect 
of any new intellectuality, but only new because there 
are now materials for wit which previous generations 
lacked. Oscar Wilde has the advantage over Congreve 
because society in London now is not profligate, and 
women are not even familiar with the religion of pro- 
fligacy. The new humourists make fun of certain arti- 
ficial moralists who, demeaning their réles by making 
virtue self-conscious, richly deserve to be ridiculed. 

Mr. William Sharp discourses at length concerning the 
art of the year; as it deals with all the galleries, it is 
much too long tobe summarised. I see that he concludes 
with the following noteworthy expression of opinion :— 

Mr. George Clausen’s brilliant open-air study, “Evening 
Song,” is a notable example of this new plein-air school. With 
this school, in its broadest and most catholic sense, it may be, 
lie the most fortunate chances for British art during the next 
few years. 

Mr. Mallock continues his papers on Political 
Economy, and the causes of the national influence. 
Wealth he maintains is due, not to labour but to ability, 
for the great mass of the industrial popule‘ion have 
never done anything towards increasing the production 
of national wealth. Mr. Courthope reprints the lecture 
which he delivered to the Teachers’ Guild of the 
University College, Liverpool, on the study of English 
language as part of an English education. Mr. Arthur 
Waugh discourses on the new era in letters, but it is not 
very much to the point. 


WESTMINSTER REVIEW. 

Mr. W. J. O’N. Daunt regards Home Rule as so much 
of an actuality as to suggest that the Prince of Wales 
should, on behalf of the Queen fopen the first session of the 
Revived Irish Parliament. Miss Janetta Newton-Robinson 
has a very sympathetic and appreciative article upon 
Robert Louis Stevenson. Mr. C. W. Sarel describes 
“ Alaska and its People.” Dr. Macnamara pleads for the 
“* Superannuation of State School Teachers.” An addition 
to one per cent. to the present charge of the cost of 
National Education would provide the money. Norway, 
Sweden, Spain, and Turkey are the only other countries 
where there is no system of superannuation, Miss Mary 
Negxeponte writes several “ Florentine Fancies,” in verse, 
which are above the average. Mr. Percy A. Hurd thinks 
that the Newfoundland crisis can only be settled by 
Newfoundland becoming a Crown Colony, or joining the 
dominion of Canada. Mr. G. H. Page discusses “ Person- 
ality in Art.” Mr. Alfred Newman defends Cremation. 
Mr. Lawrence Irwell replies briefly to Mr. Haultain’s 
article in the January number of the Review on the 
“Present Position of Canada.” 





THERE are two articles which Mr. Henniker Heaton 
ought to read. One is on “ Foreign Post Offices,” by G. 
J. Willdey, in the United Service Magazine, which de- 
scribes German Post Offices; the other,in the Cosmopolitan 
for May, by Mr. T. L. James, which describes English 
Postal Reformers. The writer gives Mr. Heaton the place 
of honour which he deserves at the present time. 














os THE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 
THE Contemporary Review is a fair average number. 
There is no article calling for special attention. 


A CONSCRIPT’S VIEW OF THE FRENCH ARMY. 

A most interesting although rather short paper is that 
in which Mr. Hilaire Belloc gives his views of the French 
Army, in which he served for twelve months as a con- 
script. The first and most salient point which he notes 
is the mixture of social ranks. The result is peculiar 
and not prejudicial to the parties concerned. There is 
no class loyalty and deference, but the officers raised 
from the ranks are the most sure of securing obedience, 
respect, and efficiency. There is a great strain on the 
physical strength of the soldier, especially in the Eastern 
corps. The military service is rather hard, but there is 
very little discouragement in the ranks, and the Army is 
so popular that no candidate would stand a chance of 
election if he proposed to reduce its numbers. He thinks 
that the French soldier has a recuperative power and a 
eapacity of putting on a spurt which, combined with 
his high average intelligence, compensates for his defects 
in other directions. 


Personal service in the ranks, which, more than any other 
experience, is calculated to damp the enthusiasm of a man, 
and to make him, if he looks upon it selfishly, lose sight of 
great national ideals, has in no way impaired the strong love 
of country in the French peasant and workman, but has 
made it more sane, and has given it a clearer object. 


FACTS AND FIGURES ABOUT ULSTER. 


Mr. J. G. Colclough, in an elaborate statistical article, 
demonstrates to the satisfaction of arithmetic that :— 


Neither on the ground of wealth or progress or education, 
nor on the ground of her overwhelming Protestantism or of 
her overwhelming Uniorism, is Ulster entitled to take the first 
place amongst the provinces of Ireland and to rule the 
destinies of the country. 

The Unionism of Ulster has about as much foundation as 
her overwhelming Protestanism and her monopoly of wealth. 
Out of thirty-three constituencies, fourteen are overwhelmingly 
Nationalist, and six others are held by such small majorities, 
that unity and willing work in the Nationalist ranks ought to 
win them over to the National cause. 

THE EIGHT HOURS DAY AND THE UNEMPLOYED. 

Mr. John Rae points out, in a very useful article, that 
no illusion can be greater than to imagine that the 
substitution of an eight hours for a nine hours day 
would tend to diminish the numbers of the unemployed. 
He quotes various assertions to this effect, and says :— 


All this is entirely illusory, It stands in absolute contra- 
diction to our now very abundant experience of the real effects 
of shortening the hours of labour, and it stands in absolute 
contradiction to the natural operation of economic forces to 
which it professes to appeal; and the illusion arises (1st) from 
simply not observing or apparently caring to observe the 
important alteration which the introduction of shorter hours 
itself exerts on the productive capacity of the workpeople ; and 
(2nd) from yielding to the gross but evidently very seductive 
economic fallacy, which leads so many persons to think that 
they will all increase the wealth they individually enjoy by all 
diminishing the wealth they individually produce, and to look 
for a great absorption of the unemployed to flow from a general 
restriction of production, the very thing which in reality would 
have the opposite effect of reducing the demand for labour and 
throwing multitudes more out of employ. 

Mr. Rae then surveys, the evidence which justifies his 
contention, showing that when hours have been reduced 
heretofore they have never brought into employment a 
corresponding number of the unemployed. He is a strong 
advocate for the eight hours day, but he says the chief 
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danger in front of it is the delusion that it will do the 
one thing it is quite certain it will not do. 


TASMANIA AND WALES. 

There are two articles on the Church in Wales: one 
by Mr. Thomas Darlington, in which he sets forward the 
strength of the Nonconformist position in the Principality ; 
the other by Bishop Bromby of Tasmania, who warns 
English Churchmen that they had better take a leaf out 
of the book of their Tasmanian brethren and agree 
with their adversary quickly while they are in the way 
with him. ; 

The problem was forced upon me for solution as Bishop of 
Tasmania. The absolute forfeiture of our endowments in that 
colony was, during my episcopate, proposed to the House of 
Assembly, and was thrown out by a very narrow majority. 
We took alarm, but availing ourselves of this discomfiture, the 
Church party carried through the Colonial Parliament what 
was known as the State Aid Commutation Act, which handed 
over £100,000 to various governing bodies (including the 
Church of England, the Church of Rome, and two other 
religious denominations) to be divided among them in propor- 
tion to their numerical strength, as tested by the previous 
eensus. The Church of England obtained for its share 
£57,000. This sum, paid in Colonial Debentures, was not 
much more than a third of our original endowment, but our 
experience reads a lesson to the mother Church. In attempt- 
ing to grasp all, she may lose all. Churchmen are proverbially 
blind. 

THE PRIMITIVE GOSPEL. 

It is somewhat of a surprise to see a paper by Dr. Dillon 
dealing neither with Russian or Austrian politics, but 
with the primitive gospel from which the other gospels 
were compiled. The newly discovered Gospel of St. Peter 
gives him his text, and atter surveying the source from 
which that and the other gospels were compiled, he 
says :— 

Summing up the evidence, then, I should say that the main 
source of the Gospel of St. Peter—as indeed of the three 
Synoptics—is the Collection of the Sayings of the Lord, 
an ancient Greek translation of which was contained in the 
Fayoum papyrus, of which the Vienna fragment is a portion. 
This was the earliest source of all the synoptic narratives—the 
Primitive Gospel. 





OTHER ARTICLES. 


A few pages are devoted to reproductions of some 
metrical translation from Euripides executed by Mr. 
Gladstone when he was a schoolboy of eighteen. Mr. Phil 
Robinson culls from his commonplace book a bouquet 
of quotations about flowers, and calls the result “In 
the Poets’ Garden.” Mr. Thomas Arnold tells . the 
story of the election of the Abbot of St. Edmondsbury 
who followed Abbot Sampson of “ Past and Present.” 
In “The Prospects of the Civilised World,” the Rev. 
Llewellyn Davies refutes Mr. Pearson’s somewhat pessi- 
mistic forecast of national life and character. 

Perhaps the chief value of this remorseless book is that it 
brings us face to face with a world to which a God is unknown. 
The author allows everything to secular morality that its 
admirers can claim for it, but assumes it.to have denied God; 
and then he exclaims, See how weary, stale, flat, and unprofit- 
able all the uses of your world haye become! Mr. Pearson’s 
book is a call to us to prove that to be good is not to be weak; 
that we know it to be our. Christian duty to guard by 
strenuous effort, and by any required amount of suffering, the 
priceless inheritance which has been entrusted to us. 

The anonymous author of ‘‘ The Policy of the Pope” 
replies to Father Brandi; he is a rather more effective 
controversialist than Father Brandi, but the controversy 
has gone into too minute details to bear summarising 
here. 
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THE NEW REVIEW. 


A onmaracter sketch of the Duke of York, and Dr. 
Richardson on ‘Public Slaughter-Houses,” are noticed 
elsewhere. 

CRIME AND PUNISHMENT. 

Sir Henry Hawkins, Mr. Hopwood, and Mr. Poland 
discuss in three papers the inequalities of sentences. They 
show how very wide apart are the views of the most 
experienced of judges on this question. Sir Henry 
Hawkins is all in favour of doing something drastic to 
prevent the pressing scandal of grossly unequal sentences, 
Then he says :— 

Our main desideratum is a central authority which shall 
apply the touchstone of a sound and general principle to all 
sentences inflicted under the criminal law. These widely con- 
flicting views, with their inevitable consequence, inequality of 
sentences, will never cease to exist until some general leading 
principles to be observed in awarding punishment are authorita- 
tively laid down for the guidance of Courts of criminal juris- 
diction, and forced upon the attention of those who have to 
administer the criminal law. 

Mr. Poland, on the other hand, is very well contented 
with things as they are :— 

When the correctness of a conviction or the propriety of a 
sentence is called in question, few know the trouble which is 
taken at the Home Office by every Home Secretary to deal 
without delay with the matter, and [ would far rather trust 
what I may call that domestic forum to prevent injustice 
than the formal decision of the Court of Appeal which it 
is proposed to establish to grant new trial and to revise sen- 
tences. 

Mr. Hopwood is the chief advocate for short sentences. 
He suggests the following maxims, which, if kept in 
mind by judges and magistrates, would prevent many of 
the worst evils of the existing system :— 

Never to send a man to gaol if you can keep him out of it. 
Always to give the least punishment the case, properly con- 
sidered, admits of. Not to be misled by the desire to make an 
example. Cherish sympathy for the prisoner, as much as con- 
sideration for the prosecutor. Steadfastly resist the ery for 
vengeance often raised by the public: most resolutely oppose 
the dangerous effect of sensational charges on trial upon the 
mind of judge and jury. 

A CRY FOR FREE TRADE IN ART. 

Mr. George Moore slates the Academy and the Acade- 
micians in a style which is now familiar enough. He 
winds up his lamentation and invective in the following 
fashion :— 

The Academy began with Reynolds and Gainsborough, it 
has reached Professor Herkomer and Mr. Dicksee. The most 
beautiful designs for furniture, porcelain, and coins were done 
before the world had begun to dream of State-aided education. 
Five hundred thousand pounds were spent at South Kensington 
last year, and for this sum some hundreds of first-class certi- 
ficates were distributed. Every one is capable of appreciating 
this fact, few the more important fact that the art of design 
has been extinguished. ‘To-day money will not purchase a 
beautiful design for a clock that is not a copy of an old 
design. Oil painting survives in a way, but artistic educa- 
tion and publicity have reduced art in England to its last gasp, 
and in despair we ery out for the abolition of all public assist- 
ance. We ask merely for that which every other trade enjoys 
—for free trade. 


THE PRESS IN ENGLAND AND AMERICA, 

Mr. W. M. Fullerton describes the significance of 
the newspaper in the United States, and comes to the 
conclusion that :— 

The newspaper in the United States is not a satisfactory 
production, and is very inferior in ability to the news- 
paper in England. It bears witness to a morbid love of 
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excitement in its readers, an artificially aggravated curiosity, 
a blatant individuality that knows little respeet, an eager and 
versatile alertness of mind, a peculiar humour, a sensitive 
and facile temper. Wisdom, sanity, discretion, are not its 
common characteristics. In a word, intellectual ability and 
dignity of tone are lacking in the newspaper in America. In 
England these characteristics are the rule, and vulgarity is 
the exception. 
WHAT UNIVERSITY EXTENSION NEEDS, 

The Rev. S. A. Barnett, ina paper entitled “ University 
Teaching East and West,” maintains that the University 
Extension movement stands urgently in need of. endow- 
ment and of being systematised and made more permanent. 

With adequate support the University Extension societies 
might defy the danger which tilreatens the movement from 
without; they might go on giving the teaching which is best, 
whether men hear or whether they forbear; they might in 
every centre establish a teacher qualified to teach and able to 
wait till his teaching told on life. 

AN IDEAL OF CIVIC DUTY. 

Mr. Henry Arthur Jones preaches a sermon on the 
importance of honest work in an article entitled “ Middle- 
men and Parasites.” In the course of his dissertation he 
suggests there should be hung up on the walls of every 
board school the following ideal of civic duty :— 

[am a citizen of England, and an heir to all her greatness 
and renown. The health and happiness of my own body 
depend upon each muscle and nerve and drop of blood doing 
its work in its place. So the health and happiness of my 
country depend upon each citizen doing his work in his place. 
I will not fill any post, or pursue any business, where { can live 
upon my fellow-citizens without doing them useful service in 
return. For I plainly see that this must bring suffering and 
want to some of them. 

It is cowardly for a soldier to run away from the battle, 
so it is cowardly for any citizen not to contribute his share to 
the well-being of his country. England has given me birth, 
and nourished me, and I will love her and do my duty to her 
whose son and servant and civil soldier I am. 

I will do nothing to desecrate her soil, or pollute her air, 
or to degrade her children, my brothers and sisters. I will 
try to make her cities beautiful, and her citizens healthy and 
glad, so that she may be a desired home for her children in 
days to come. 

OTHER ARTICLES. 

Mademoiselle Claire de Pratz describes how iree edu- 
cation works in Paris for girls. Mr. Vandam concludes his 
paper on the Comédie-Francaise. Mr. Andrew Lang and 
Mr. L. F. Austin deal with “ Literature and the Drama.” 


The American Journal of Politics. 

In the American Journal of Politics Mr. George E. 
Vincent describes appreciatively the Social Scheme of the 
Salvation Army; and Mr. Satterthwait proposes that, as a 
substitute for the liquor laws, all licences should be 
abolished, but that every citizen should have the right 
to forbid the establishment of any drinking-place within 
one hundred yards of his premises in city or borough, or 
within two thousand or two thousand five hundred feet 
outside corporate limits. He would also restrict the 
number of public-houses, punishing publicans guilty of 
breaches of the law severely, and thus keep the drink 
question out of politics. 





“Tne Mosques of Cairo” is an elaborate paper by 
Mr. Charles W. Wood, in the Argosy. It is illustrated, 
but the illustrations are hardly worthy of the letterpress, 

In the Ludgate Monthly the series of papers on Famous 
Women describes “Lady Artists at Home.” The subjects 
selected are Mrs. Jopling, Lady Butler, Mrs. Amyot, 
and Mrs. Fulleylove. 















THE CHURCH QUARTERLY REVIEW. 


Tue Church Quarterly Review for April was somewhat 
late in reaching us. The first place is given to a 
declaration in favour of the ancient orthodox theory of 
the book of Genesis. The reviewer frankly says that he 
makes no pretence to approach the subject with an open 
mind; he is the inheritor of a great tradition, and he 
clings to it, all modern critics notwithstanding. 

“Five Years’ Documentary Discovery” is a carefully 
compiled account of the various finds of ancient MSS. 
which have taken place since 1887. 
~ Professor Huxley’s Controversial Essays are dealt with 
from the standpoint natural to a Church Quarterly. The 
most interesting article to the general reader is a very 
appreciative review of the works of Mr. J. M. Barrie, 
under the title of “ The Journalist in Fiction.” 

Speaking of “A Window in Thrums,” the reviewer 
says :— 

There could be no doubt whatever in the mind of any com- 
petent reader that here was a masterpiece, and a masterpiece 
of a new kind. The work is wrought with the finish, the 
precision, and the truth of excellent Dutch painting; but its 
execution is surpassed by a higher spiritual, quality, a 
sympathetic reverence for all forms of faith and goodness, 
which pervades the book like a fragrance. 


The reviewer concludes his very eulogistic survey by 
declaring that the literature could hardly be in decadence 
which bears such branches as this. 

The article on Josephus and the New Testament is an 
interesting historical paper upon the one Jew of the first 

*century who was not a Christian, whose writings are 
familiar throughout Christendom. 

The article upon pessimism is devoted to the examina- 
tion of a few general features of the pessimistic system 
and its general import. 

There is a pleasant account of Oxford and Oxford life, 
based upon Mr. Wells’ volume. The reviewer says that 
even the Sunday hat and coat are ceasing to mark the 
day of rest, nor is it much compensation that about 
£10,000 a year is spent in subscriptions to games for 
twenty-five weeks in the year. In one college alone the 
stores supply £6,000 worth of luxuries. 

The writer of the political article on “The Prospects 
of the Irish Church under Home Rule,” takes a very 
lugubrious view of the future. Crippled, impoverished, 
and frowned on by the dominant religion, the interviewer 
admits that the Irish Church will survive, but it will 
suffer a fate almost worse than extinction in being 
driven into extreme Protestantism! 





THE ENGINEERING MAGAZINE. 


THE Engineering Magazine contains an elaborate 
article upon the cholera prospect in 1893; but the reader 
will turn with much more interest to the account of 
Professor Grey’s new telautograph, by which drawing and 
autograph can be transmitted by telegraph. Professor 
Thurston describes progress in steam engineering, and 
Mr. Mather dwells enthusiastically on the wealth of 
the great gold fields of Dutch Guiana. The “ Ethics 
of Architectural Compositions” is a paper dealing with 
a sub;ect of interest to the profession all over the 
world. The most copiously illustrated paper is that on 
“Cotton as a Factor in Progress.” It is interesting to 
see that this American editor is scandalised by our 
removal of the old clock on St. Paul’s and the substitu- 
tion of a modern tower clock in its place. The editor 
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says that he would have supposed that the customary 
reverence for ancient things in England might avert the 
degradation that awaits this masterpiece of the horologic 
art. 





SCANDINAVIAN MAGAZINES. 

THERE is a quaint, vivid little bit of writing in Ord 
och Bild, entitled “To Die.” It is a translation from the 
Norwegian of Arne Garborg, author of ‘‘ Weary Men”— 
a strongly-written, painful piece of realistic fiction which, 
tasting of the bitterness of the fin-de-siécle degorgement, has 
created a sensation throughout Scandinavia. “To Die” 
appeared a while ago in the original in Samtiden. It is 
simply a little talk between a paralytic old man and his 
boy-nephew; but it is a talk of Death—a gruesome 
subject for child ears to listen to. ‘The old man,has looked 
Death “in the white of the eye” many times, and speaks 
of his hairbreadth escapes with a dreamy regret, for 
Death has a fascination for him—a fascination that 
perhaps will appeal to and be understood by the aged, 
but will leave a chilly incredulous impression on the 
minds of the young, to whom Life is yet a dream of 
sunshine and cool breeze. “It is foolish,” says the old 
man, “for people to picture Death as a skeleton with a 
scythe. It isamonk-invention, that, h’m. Such folk have 
never looked on Death. Death is no skeleton-shape, but 
a good, tender god. Or goddess, h’m. Grave and pale, 
and stern to look upon; but when one draws nearer, the 
stern face softens, is so calm, so mild, and the eyes are 
large and full of pity. H’m—of pity.” 

The same number contains the portrait and autograph 
of the eminent author, and a very interesting review, by 
Hjalmar Séderberg, of his works. The most striking of 
these is, perhaps, ‘‘ Weary Men,” the story of a libertine 
whose manhood has gone under in what he calls the 
madness of youth. ‘The madness of youth! One goes 
and searches for one woman and meanwhile commits so 
many follies that, when at last one finds her, the best one 
can do is—to let her go again! Wrecked life. Wrecked 
life.” Yet this unfortunate is resolved—as are many 
more of his kind, alas!—to marry none but a perfectly 
pure woman, and is grievously harassed by the doubt as 
to whether his love can really call herself such. She may 
be pure as a saint, but her reputation is touched, and 
Gabriel .Gram’s wife must be “a being from a higher 
plane where there is sunshine and pure air.” He sees 
clearly enough the obvious inconsequence of such an 
exaction made by a man himself so deeply fallen—‘ by 
myself who even to-day go to Mathilde.” But he brushes 
away the inconsequence with the reflection that “ through 
all eternity there is a deep gulf fixed between the man 
who sins with many women, and the woman who permits 
whoever will to sin with her.” Torn with his torment- 
ing doubts, broken-down, wretched, ripe for the mystical, 
he turns at last to religion; and religion acts, to quote 
Séderberg’s simile, as the soul’s morphine. 


Idun has a finely-written serial by the well known 
authoress of “ Released!” It is entitled “ Frihet,” which 
may be translated Liberty or Independence, as one 
chooses. It is the story of a strong-minded, strong- 
hearted girl’s yearning and struggle for a mission in life, 
and for independence and scope to develop herself and 
give her character full play—a sweet, clean, refreshing 
story, as Elin Ameen’s will ever be found to be, and a 
most welcome relief from the hideous serial which pre- 
ceded it. A more hopeless and ghastly mixture of 
indecency, superstition and purposeless nonsense than 
the blot on literature called “ Under Solomon’s Seal ” it 
would be difficult to conceive. 
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THE NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW. 


Tue North American Review for May is very American, 
being almost entirely devoted to the discussion of subjects 
of interest local to the United States. 


THE OWNERSHIP OF THE FUR SEAL. 


The Hon. B. F. Tracey practically gives up the claim 
to regard the Behring Sea as a close sea. He rests 
his chief argument upon the fact that the seals, living 
as they do eight months on American islands, are 
as much the property of the American nation as the bees 
and pigeons, which are held to be reduced to possession 
although they are free to go and come and fly wherever they 
please. He argues also, very ingeniously, that as there 
are no other seals living excepting those which breed on 
these islands, they are ear-marked, so to speak, as American 
property wherever they are found, as the swan that is 
marked and turned loose is always recognised as the 
property of its owner by virtue of its mark. Mr. Tracey’s 
argument is ingenious and plausible, which is more than 
can be said for other arguments by which the American 
cause has hitherto been sustained. 

THE PUBLIC-HOUSE OF THE FUTURE. 

The Rev. Dr. Rainsford, writing on “The Possible 
Reformation of the Drink Traffic,” takes up the position 
of those in this country who have argued that the 
temperance question will never be solved until temperance 
men take to keeping public-houses :— 


The public-house, then, that the people necd, is no mere 
dram shop, but a commodious meeting-place—a club house. 
It must provide amusement—music certainly. It needs no 
standing bar. Its food supply must be plentiful, cheap, varied, 
and well cooked. Milk, coffee, and tea must be as much its 
staple trade as beer, wines, and in some cases, perhaps, spirits. 
It should be a directly business concern, with no savour of 
crankdom or religion about it. It must embody one aim and 
one only—the providing of reasonable and healthy amusement 
and opportunities for social intercourse for the masses of the 
people, obliged by the vicious circumstances surrounding their 
homes to secure some space and entertainment away from them. 
Any sign of philanthropy about it, or any running of it as a 
reforming agency, foredooms it to failure. It seems, then, 
altogether timely and wise that groups of people in our large 
cities should establish “ public-houses” where alcohol is sold 
along with all other foods and drinks that the public need. 
Such resorts would compete with the saloons, and would do 
much to cheer the sadly monotonous lives of a large part of 
our city population. 


“THROUGH THE GATES AJAR.” 


Mrs. Phelps, writing twenty-five years after she pub- 
lished her famous little book, “The Gates Ajar,” thus 
sums up the logic which satisfies her that her book was 
sound in principle :— 


The next world being of interest to us only so far as it 
justifies the existence of this, the next world clearly is bound 
to remedy the defects of this. One does not offer this sugges- 
tion with a breath of flippancy, but may reverently and 
solemnly defend and maintain it. If God is good, if the soul 
is personally immortal—and both of these conditions are here 
assumed—then the future life will atone for the errors and 
miseries of this, naturally, lawfully, logically and inevitably. 

Individual immortality presupposes personal character, 
tastes, desires, demands and necessities. The goodness of God 
is under awful and glorious bonds to provide for them. Did 
He create life to be blighted, hope to be wasted, the home idea 
to be devastated, hearts to be broken, souls to be shrivelled, 
high purposes to be thrown to the winds of chance, and holiness 
to be misled by delusion? If God is good, the craving of 
human nature for a rational, attractive and expansive future 
life will be satisfied. Because God is good, all good things 
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shall be added unto us. Beyond these old-fashioned, devout 
phrases the deepest philosophy cannot lead us, and need 
not go. 

HOW AN AGNOSTIC WOULD PREACH CHRIST. 

Mr. John Borroughs, writing upon decadence of theology, 
says many hard things concerning theologians, and 
incidentally explains how he thinks Christianity should 
be preached :— 

If a preacher were to say, “ My friends, we are all brothers 
of the man Jesus Christ, flesh of His flesh and bone of His 
bone; what He felt we may feel; what He saw we may see; 
what He did we may do; we have in kind, though may be 
not in degree, the same power and capacities He had; we can 
live as pure, as noble, as disinterested a life as He lived; we 
may show. in a measure, the same meekness, gentleness, 
humility, unselfishness, lovineness, charity, truthfulness, 
brotherliness as He showed, and the coming to Him means 
cowing to our better selves, t» the Jesus within us, to our 
capacity to be and do like Him”—we should understand him. 
He would be speaking words of soberness and truth. If he 
were to say that salvation by Jesus Christ meant salvation by 
cultivating Christ-like qualities, not the believing this or 
that about Christ, but by living up to the Christ-like ideal—if 
he were to say these or the like things, his words would be 
strong by the whole weight of science and of human experience. 
What he does say or do is to unfold the plan of salvation, in 
which such terms as the council of the God-head, the fall of 
man, imputed guilt, vicarious atonement, ete., play the leading 
parts. 

THE SITUATION IN HAWAII. 

Mr. T. H. Davies, the personal guardian of +he Hawaiian 
Princess, sets forth his view of the Hawaiian situation, 
and explains why he went to Washington with the 
Princess :— 

Hopeless as the effort seemed at that time the Princess said 
to mé: “ Perhaps if I do not go the Hawaiians will say to me 
hereafter, ‘You might haye saved us, and you did not try.’” 
And so we came 

At the same time he let it be distinctly understood that 
his solution of the remedy is the substitution of the 
Princess for the Queen on the Hawaiian throne :— 

Dethronement of the Queen substituted a well-educated, 
high-principled girl, who would have been guided by such 
men as are now the executive of the provisional government. 

It seems clear that the Americans are not going to take 
the Sandwich Islands :— 

I rejoice above all in the experience of recent weeks, which. 
has confirmed what I knew before, that the statesmen at 
Washington and the great Americun Republic would refuse to 
be hurried blindfold into an act for which I verily believe 
there has been no precedent since the partition of Poland. 

OTHER ARTICLES. 

Mr. Robinson’s article upon “ A Railway Company in 
Politics” is noticed elsewhere. The Grand Master of the 
Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers sets forth the 
indignation of American trades unions at the action of 
the United States judge who practically broke a strike 
by virtue of the Inter-State Commerce Act. Representa- 
tives of two Insurance Companies discuss which is the 
best form for life insurance. Professor Doremus gossips 
concerning Professor Dewar’s discoveries, and there are 
several papers upon the revision of the Pension List, and 
some account of the Persian and Canadian exhibits at the 
World’s Fair. 





In the Catholic World, which is a Columbus Exhibition 
Number, Mrs. L. A. Toomy devotes an article to describ- 
ing noble works of some Catholic women, including, 
among others, the Little Sisters of the Poor, Sisters of the 
Shepherd, and Sisters of the Divine Compassion. 











THE ARENA. 

_ am Arena for May contains the closing argument for 
both Shakespeare and for Bacon in the trial of the 
question as to who wrote Shakespeare. 

THE AMERICAN SCHOOL OF SCULPTURE. 

Mr. W. O. Partridge has the first place with an article 
in which he discusses the probabilities that the American 
sculptor will rival the best sculpture of ancient Greece. 
Mr. Partridge thinks that all the conditions that lead to 
the production of a great national art are to be found in 
the United States :— 

We, like the Greeks, are free men. The conditions of our 
life—the new life that is beginning everywhere—are much 
the same as those which existed in Athens in her palmy days 
of art. Education is free and universal. Weare not harassed 
by warfare, or by a military system that takes a number of the 
best years of a man’s life and devotes them to military routine. 
We are a prosperous people; abject poverty is rarely found. 
Then, too, we have numerous processes for reproducing works 
of art, and carrying them into every home in the land, so all 
may know what other people have achieved in art and letters. 
We are the heirs—more than any people, perhaps, to-day—of 
the past history of the world. Life with us is, in the main, 
frank and open. Every man is thought to have some occupa- 
tion. Our religion does not fetterus. Weare free to represent 
what we will in sculpture or painting, as long as our representa- 
tion be not ignoble or licentious. There are laws prohibiting 
representations of this order. We are a people who love the 
beautiful; this is amply manifested by our poets, historians, 
and novelists. Our art is yet in its youth, but there is some- 
thing in the American genius akin to the Greek—a most 
precious quality—that power to be evolved and evolve itself 
unendingly—capacity for indefinite expansion. So far, it has 
shown itself chiefly in science and mechanics; but these are 
the natural precursors of art epochs. 

Mr. Partridge admits that the American may never 
reach the height attained by Greece in the days of 
Phidias and Praxiteles, but even this he thinks is not 
impossible. It is to be hoped that according to his 
faith, so it will be. 

SUICIDES AND INSANITY. 

Mr. Hoffman. has a statistical article which seems 
to indicute that America is hardly developing in the 
right direction. Suicides and insanity are on the increase 
as much in the United States as any of the old countries. 
The ratio of suicides is now as heavy in the New England 
States as in Old England, and the number of deaths from 
brain disease in Massachusetts have risen from 1,700 in 
1861 to 4,300 in 1890. In Connecticut, which is the most 
suicidal State in the Union, the ratio of suicides for a 
million inhabitants is 103. In England it is under 
seventy. The most suicidal State in the world is Saxony, 
which is close upon 338 per million. Denmark comes 
next with 260. France has 150. Prussia 184. 

HOW TO INTRODUCE THE REFERENDUM. 

Mr. McCrackan has a brief paper discussing how to 
introduce the Swiss Initiative and Referendum into 
English-speaking countries, and suggests that :— 

The introduction ought to begin in the smallest political 
unit—in the town, county, or parish. Thence direct govern- 
ment could be readily extended to State matters, and, when it 
had safely weathered these first stages, to Federal affairs. It 
might be wiser to try a limited or optional Referendum first, 
which would apply perhaps only to financial measures. After 
that, the compulsory Referendum could be introduced, as the 
people learned to appreciate its advantages. The Initiative 
would naturally come somewhat later. 

A PLEA FOR CHEAP FARES. 


_ Mr. Cowles has an article on “ Railway Tariffs,” which 
is enough to make railway managers faint. He evidently 
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hankers after the coming of the blessed time when every 
man will be free to stick a postage stamp on his hat and 
be carried anywhere regardless of distance, just as if he 
were a letter. Pending that happy consummation, he is 
willing to accept a universal railway ticket of 24d. on 
slow trains, and 10d. on expresses, with a maximum rate 
of a dollar as the highest fare for the longest distance on 
the fastest express in the country. 

With anything like a reasonable use of railroad equipment, 
and with a reasonable classification of passenger rates, a five- 
cent fare per irip on way trains, irrespective of distance, would, 
I am very certain, furnish an ample revenue for the proportion 
of expenses chargeable to way business. And for express 
trains the same life-giving postal principle is equally applic- 
able. Make the through fare the same as that between the two 
nearest stations at which the train stops. Are the stops a 
fourth as frequent as on way trains? ‘Then let the fare on 
the ordinary car of the express be four times that on the way 
train, or twenty cents instead of five cents; and let the rate 
for those who use parlour cars be four times that charged the 
ordinary passenger. 


POPULARISING PUBLIC LIBRARIES. 


Miss Kelso maintains that the development of the 
free library has not. kept pace with other educational 
movements, and she suggests that the mission of the 
library should be regarded as much more than the mere 
circulation of books; in fact, she would have the publie 
library edited as intelligently as a local newspaper. 

Interest in national and local questions, artistic, political, 
industrial, should promptly be taken advantage of, and’ books 
and newspaper clippings, illustrations, laid before the public, 
who by this means are furnished with collated, unbiased data, 
and saved expensive individual experiments. A city adopting 
a street-improvement system should have for guidance the 
result of experiments made, not years ago, but the week before, 
and should expect to look to the library to collect and arrange 
such materials for reference. By posting lists of plays. scores, 
comparative criticism, illustrations, biographies, and historical 
information in the anticipation of a coming dramatic or musical 
event, the library creates an opportunity for the development 
of appreciation and culture of a high order in the use of books. 

That is very good, but most people will think that 
Miss Kelso goes a step beyond the practicable when she 
suggests that by way of an antidote to trashy literature, 
public libraries should furnish the youth with tennis, 
croquet, football, base-ball, indoor games, and magic 
lanterns, ete. 

OTHER ARTICLES. 

Miss Dooly describes the Industrial Schools at Neer- 
bosch in the Netherlands. Miss Davis praises practical 
Theosophy, and Mrs. Moulton tells four strange true 
ghost stories. 





In the Newbery House Magazine there is an article 
telling the old story of the conversion of Asenath, who 
married Joseph in Egypt. The writer says :— 

The most ancient text of it is in Greek, of which, unfor- 
tunately, part is lost, and of this there is an Armenian trans- 
lation. In the sixth century, A.p., a Syrian version of the 
story was made. The abridged form in which I now give the 
first part of the story is adapted from an unpublished transla- 
tion of the Greek version, done by M. Le Page Renouf, and 
which that eminent savant, with his characteristic generosity, 
has placed at my disposal. 


Mr. Arnold White’s article on Bismarck is noticed else- 
where. Mr. Benson gives a description of the “ Eton 
Mission” in Hackney Wick. Canon Venables describes 
“ Lincoln Minster,” and Mr. Wason publishes four hitherto 
unpublished letters of Henry Martyn. 
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THE FORUM. 

I notice the papers upon M. Satolli’s mission to 
America elsewhere ; and also the interesting account of 
how education can be made interesting, which appears 
in Dr. Rice’s discussion of the public schools of 
Minneapolis. 

THE RUSSIAN EXTRADITION TREATY. 

Mr. George Kennan lifts up his voice on high against 
the ratification of the extradition treaty recently drawn 
up between the Government of Washington and St. 
Petersburg. He says :— 

In short, this extradition treaty, if concluded, will furnish 
Russian officials with a triumphant reply to all accusations of 
injustice, cruelty, or oppression in their courts and their 
prisons, and will give aid and encouragement to a government 
which denies every principle set forth in our declaration of 
independence and violates every right for which the Anglo- 
Saxon race has fought. , 

The effect will be to strengthen all the evil and retro- 
gressive tendencies in Russia’s judicial and penal systems, to 
encourage the arbitrary power of the bureaucracy which is the 
eurse of her internal administration, and to give a quasi 
vindication to the ofticials who have been accused of oppression 
and cruelty. 

WHAT CAN PRESIDENT CLEVELAND DO? 


Mr. C. F. Adams answers this question by pointing 
out that he can do very little indeed :— 

President Cleveland is confronted by four practical problems. 

1. He is pledged to a reform of the tariff system. 

2. He must struggle with the silver question. 

3. It is in his power either to demoralise the civil service, 
or to extend the reforms which have already been begun 
in it. 

4. He may hope to reduce the expenditures of the country 
again within reasonable limits by purging and correcting the 
pension lists. 

To bring any results about, except in the extension of the 
reform of the civil service, the President must have the active 
and earnest co-operation of Congress. Without that he can 
accomplish nothing. In regard to one only, the third of the 
four problems confronting him, can Mr. Cleveland, therefore, 
be held to occupy a position of actual responsibility, to have a 
mastery of the situation. 

Consequently I submit there is no reasonable ground 
to suppose that this country, in entering upon the second 
administration of President Cleveland, enters upon any new 
era in its existence at all. 


WILL RED INDIANS BECOME EXTINCT? 


Major Powell argues that it has taken two hundred 
years to reduce the Red Indians by one-half, and as now 
that the agencies that killed them off no longer exist, 
they are likely to live and thrive for many centuries. He 
says :-— 

It would be an exaggeration to state that there were a 
million Indians living within the territory of the United 
States at the time of the Columbian discovery. It is probable 
that there were somewhere between five hundred thousand and a 
million. The last census shows the number at present in the 
United States to be about two hundred and fifty thousand. 
The three chief sources of depletion were wars with civilised 
nations, intertribal wars, and loss of sterling virtues. We 
may properly conclude that the Indian tribes are not to be 
extinguished by war and degradation, and that we have 
already reached the point where we may hope to save the 
remnant, to be absorbed into modern civilisation. 


LABOUR QUESTIONS. 


Mr. Walker discusses the recent decisions affecting 
labour pronounced by federal courts from a minimising 
point of view, which contrasts strongly with the work- 
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man’s point of view published in the North American 
Review :— 

The only extension or enlargement perceptible in the recent 
cases is in the use of the mandatory injunction for the enforce- 
ment of well-known rights and obligations; this is supported 
by precedents in other directions, and can be employed with- 
out objection, being wholly in the direction of the’ preservation 
of personal rights and the protection of public interests. 


Colonel Carroll Wright, the United States Commis- 
sioner on Labour, protests vehemently against compulsory 
arbitration in labour disputes, which he declares to be an 
impossible remedy :— 

How much simpler it would be to enact a law, with proper 
penalties, establishing the prices of goods and the wages of all 
labour. Then when any one, a manufacturer, or a seller, or a 
labourer, violated the law,'he could be prosecuted in a criminal 
court, and the proper penalty applied. This would do away 
with all the cumbersome machinery of the court of compulsory 
arbitration, and accomplish precisely the same result—the 
death of industry. 


SEMI-CIVILISATION IN THE UNITED STATES. 


Dr. Billings in his article upon “ Municipal Sanitation ” 
gives a lamentable picture ot the shortcomings of many 
American cities. He says :— 

I do not know of any public mortuary belonging to any city 
in this country, although it is possible that there may be such. 
Most of our cities are also in need of one or more public 
disinfection stations under skilled management, »rovided with 
the best modern appliances. Some of our cities have waterside 
swimming baths for summer use, but public washhouses 
under municipal management und control are practically 
unknown in this country. Abattoirs, or public slaughter- 
houses, where all animals are examined by skilled inspectors 
before being killed, where the meats can be inspected, and 
where all the nuisances and dangers connected with private 
slaughter-houses can be either done away with or reduced to the 
lowest limits, are to be found in only three or four of our 
cities. 

There seems to be a very wide field for the extension 
of the Civic Church in America. 


SCIENTIFIC COOKING IN NEW ENGLAND, 


Miss Richards, founder of the New England Kitchen, 
gives an account of what has heen done in the way of 
supplying well-cooked food, and teaching the public to 
appreciate it. She speaks highly of the Aladdin oven, 
which appears to be a miracle of cheapness. By its use :— 

The cost of fuel was reduced to a minimum: twenty-five 
quarts of broth could be made with three pints of kerosene at 
a cost of less than five cents. Besides the Aladdin Oven, a 
steam plant, a gas table designed for our use, and mang other 
cooking appliances have been introduced as experience 
warranted. The ordinary coal range, however, was banished 
at the end of the first three months. The Kitchen now supplies 
wheat bread and rolls, and sends out daily luncheons for about 
five hundred students in schools, and for three hundred 
working girls. Such a kitchen cannot pay its way in less than 
two or three years, unless it is patronised by large schools or 
shops that take each two hundred or three hundred quarts of 
soup, or as many pounds of bread and meat a day. 

Other articles are devoted to a description of the 
growing socialistic sentiment in the Western States, and 
an exposition of the anomalies of the American private 
pension system. 





Tue most important article in the Leisure Hour is 
Dr. Macaulay’s “ Personal Recollections of Dr. Chalmers,” 
illustrated with the portrait and facsimile of his 
autograph. 
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THE REVUE DES DEUX MONDES. 

ELSEWHERE Will be found noticed M, Millet’s article on 
the maritime extension of France 

MERIMEB AS A GOSSIP. 

In the May lst number M. Filon continues his interest- 
ing personal and biographical recollections of Prosper 
Merimée, taking the subject up to the commencement of 
the Second Empire, and throwing many curious side- 


lights on the leading personalities of the time; for during 


many years Merimée kept up an active correspondence 
with Madame de Montijo, the Empress Eugénie’s mother, 
in which they mutually informed each other of all that 
was being said and done in their several parts of the 
world. The following sentence, quoted from one of the 
great novelist’s letters, shows that he contrived to put a 
great deal of news, not to say scandal, in his epistles:— 

They say that Chateaubriand is going to marry Madame 
Récamier ; also that Rachel is about to fight a duel with 
Augustine Brohan in honour of Count Walewski; that 
the Tzar is thinking of a Russo-Franco alliance which 
may give great trouble to Lord Palmerston . .. . Victor 
Hugo is upsetting heaven and earth in order to be made 
a peer of France, and has even persuaded the Duchess of 
Orleans that her husband’s last dying thought was for 
him; the dogs of the Princess Belgiojoso bit the arm of 
Cousin whilst he was gesticulating in their mistress’s 
drawing-room, for they took it to be the stick with which 
they are trained to play tricks.” 


CAN EARTH GIVE INFECTION ? 


M. Deherain contributes two papers entitled “ Fermen- 
tations of the Earth,” which, though too technically 
scientific to be quoted with advantage, contain some 

sages interesting to the general reader, notably on the 
infection of soil given certain circumstances. He points 
out that “Those who are acquainted with Eure-et-Loire, 
with Oise, or Seine-et-Marne, have heard of the accursed 
fields on which the shepherds refuse to feed their flocks. 
It will be found on investigation that animals stricken 
with disease have been at a former time buried there, 
and that a direct infection can and has been passed 
through the vegetation growing up above.” M. Deherain 
also describes and analyses a number of agricultural 
experiments made with a view to finding out what really 
affects soil. 

THE SORBONNE. 


Other articles deal with Turkey, Smyrna in particular, 
by M. Deschamps; M. Boissier gives a charming 
description of the old Sorbonne, which, with the exception 
of the church, is destined to disappear, proving a sad loss 
to architectural Paris. Speaking of the splendid court, 
the writer says: “It was majestic without being 
theatrical; sincere without conventionality; and per- 
fectly appropriate to its destination; it excited the 
admiration of both Pascal and Corneille’s contemporaries, 
and memories crowd on the mind of he who sees it.” 
The paper is based upon a pamphlet entitled “Our 
Farewells to the Old Sorbonne,” by M. Gréard, the 
academician. A new college will rise upon the site of 
Cardinal Richelieu’s achievement. 


OTHER ARTICLES, 


“ Imperial Journeys” is the text on which M. Benoist 
sae a kind of political sermon on the German 


mperor and his relations to both Royal and Papal’ 


Italy, and the Vicomte Melchior de Vogiié has extracted 
from a volume of “ Chaptal’s Recollections ”—an ancestor, 
by-the-way, of his own—an interesting description of 
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Napoleon the First, in which it is said, ‘“ He was a moral 
enigma of whom no two people seem to judge alike, 
nor will men ever tire of reading, and writing about him. 





THE NOUVELLE REVUE. 


Bots the May numbers of the Nowvelle Revue contain 
much interesting matter. We have noticed elsewhere 
M. Delacroix’s “ Trials for Witchcraft in the Seventeenth 
Century.” 

A BONAPARTE IN AMERICA. 

M. Bertin devotes two articles to an account of the 
American life of Joseph Bonaparte, the one time King 
of Spain, and Napoleon the First’s favourite brother, 
who, in 1817, established himself on a charming estate, 
Point Breeze, near Philadelphia, where he became for a 
time what was practically a New England gentleman, 
making however of his house a curious Bonaparte 
museum. In his drawing-room were full-length portraits 
of Napoleon in his imperial robes, and that of the master 
of the house in a gorgeous green velvet and ermine 
cloak, painted by Gerard, of him as King of Spain. He had 
another apartment at Point Breeze entirely filled with 
busts ; there he would occasionally retire as to a mortuary 
chapel; marble counterfeit presentments of the whole 
Bonaparte family, even including his brothers and 
sisters in law, and the baby King of Rome, sculptured 
by Canova, all had a place there. Lovers of fresh 
historical detail will find these papers most instructive 
and amusing ; not the least interesting passage is that 
which describes Joseph’s daughter, the Princess Charlotte, 
a figure almost unknown to history, yet who must have 
inherited some of her grandmother Letitia’s strength of 
character, for alone she came and joined her father in 
exile, and after spending several peaceful and not 
unhappy years with him, married her cousin Napoleon 
Louis. 

MEDICAL STUDIES IN LITERATURE. 

Under the above title M. de Fleury discusses with 
considerable cleverness the esthetic value of the psycho- 
logy of novelists. Zola, he declares, is said to have made 
the doctors uneasy by his free use of the theory of 
heredity. They have feared lest it might make a bad 
impression upon weak brains; and tracing the part 
played by medicine in modern fiction, he mentions the 
names of most of the prominent writers of the day. 
Putting himself in the place of medical men, he exclaims, 
“We do not say to our patients, now we will describe to 
you with the utmost minuteness all the symptoms of 
your lungs and of your heart, in order that you may 
judge for yourselves how very dangerous is your con- 
dition! But you writers of fiction, you appeal to the soul 
of civilised womanhood, to the soul of the intelligent and 
morbid young mzn; you tell them carefully every detail 
of their unfortunate moral condition, and trace it to their 
drunken father and their undesirable maternal parentage, 
so that really if they commit suicide they have only you 
to thank.” Such, roughly speaking, is the argument of 
the doctors, with which M. Fleury apparently agrees. 


OTHER ARTICLES. 


Other articles describe ‘“‘ The Making of Italy,” by M. 
Pichon, an elaborate and somewhat heavy account of the 
forces and causes which contributed to build up the 
modern Italian State. M. de Contenson discusses the 
progress made by modern aeronauts in an article entitled 
“ Aviation,” and M. H. Fournier contributes a learned 
account of mural painting in France from the eleventh 
to the sixteenth century. 
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THE ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINES. 
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The Butterfly. 

Tre Butterfly is our latest periodical, and, in some 
respects, both in shape and contents, the most novel. It 
is a humorous and artistic monthly, published by 
Mr. Haddon, and edited by L. Raven-Hill and Arnold 
Golsworthy. Its shape is different from that of any 
existing magazine, and represents what may be regarded 
as the opposite extreme of the Review or Reviews in 
every respect. It only measures four inches across, and 
is a very slender thing in canary colour. The authors 
write in a light sarcastic vein, both in prose and verse, 
and the illustrations are supposed to be pictures of a 
“really superior class” “carefully done by some friends 
who have learned drawing at school.” The editors 
announce that they are “not consumed with a secret 
yearning to shake the foundations of literature and art, 
nor do they propose to jeopardise the peace of Europe.” 
They “imagine that there has sprung up a demand for 
light literature in late years in an artistic setting,” and 
to supply this demand, they say they have “ taken off 
their coats, and have settled down to business.” It is 
light, bright, and tastefully got up. 





The English Illustrated. 

Tur English Illustrated Magazine continues to maintain 
the high standard of the first number of the new series. 
The first article on “ Red Cross Hall” is noticed elsewhere. 
There is a remarkable story of the “Doom of the 
Great City,” which tells how London was destroyed by 
Anarchists, who discovered how to make flying machines 
about the year 1920. It is not finished, so that we still 
have to wait the particulars of the doom of the city. 
Lord Macaulay’s “Rhymes for a Little Girl” are con- 
tinued. They bring out very clearly the kindly nature 
of the great historian. A series of papers begin on the 
“Romance of Modern London,” the first chapters of 
which is devoted to London railway stations, the romance 
of which consists chiefly in the imagination of the writer. 
“Quillets from the Courts” are sketches from the law 
courts. “A Chat about Cricket,” and “ Derby Anecdotes,” 
deal with phases of sport. Altogether the number is 
very good. 





Harper’s. 

Tue most interesting article in Harper’s is devoted to 
the Empress of Austria, and is noticed at length else- 
where. Dr. Conan Doyle finishes his story of “The 
Refugees”; and William Black begins the new serial, 
“The Handsome Humes.” Julian Ralph describes Wyo- 
ming as another Pennsylvania, which is chiefly interesting 
to the outside world because it is one of the few states 
where women vote. Mr. Ralph says that the great majo- 
rity of women in Wyoming are in the habit of voting, 
and all good men pride themselves on not: influencing 
their wives. Women literally flock to the primary meet- 
ing at which the Corpuses are elected. In the third of 
Cheyenne, out of one hundred and eighty-three who were 
present, at least eighty were women; they go a voting on 
election days just as they go shopping on other days, and 
there is no doubt that female suffrage has an improving 
effect on politicians and their manners. Another interest- 
ing article is that which describes French Canada,under the 
title, “ New France under British Rule.” A very scientific 
article is that by Dr. Keen, entitled “ Vivisection and 
Brain Surgery”; it is illustrated by diagrams showing 
the motor centres of the brain, and gives an account of 
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eleven cases of surgical operations, which prove the 
accuracy of experimental cerebral localisation. Dr. Keen 
mentions Ahat most operations in the brain are followed 
by very ‘little pain, and sometimes by none. Another 
remarkable fact to which he calls attention, is that 
although the removal of any portion of the motor 
region of the brain is followed by palsy to any part of 
the body supplied by that brain centre, the paralysis 
is not permanent. Dr. Keen mentions a case in which 
a right hand was wholly paralysed after an operation, 
but in three months it regained sufficient strength and 
dexterity to enable its owner to play base-ball. 





The Century. 

THe Century contains a very striking portrait of the 
Prince Imperial to illustrate Archibald Forbes’ paper on 
the death of that unfortunate young man. Forbes says 
that the death of the Prince was really attributable to 
shoddy saddlery. He was trying to mount his horse 
when the Zulus were attacking him. The horse was 
restless, but he held on to the pommel, trusting to the 
strength of his grasp on the band of leather crossing the 
pommel from holster to holster. The band tore under 
the strain, and next day, when Mr. Forbes looked at it, 
he found it was not leather at all, but merely paper faced. 
It is a very melancholy story, and one which does not 
redound to the credit of any one, except the unfortunate 
young Prince, and had but one of his troopers helped him 
to get into the saddle, he would have escaped scot 
free. As it was, they bolted, and left him ts be massacred 
by a dozen Zulus. The articles on Christina Rossetti 
and Vierge are noticed elsewhere. The Director of the 
American School at Athens gives an interesting account 
of the “ Juno of Argos,” a memorable head which was 
discovered in the year 1892, and which is said to be the 
finest head of a great period of Greek art in existence. 
There is a paper on “ College Athletics,” and an illustrated 
account of Count Tolstoi’s method of dealing with the 
famine. The article upon “ Cow-Boy Land” is bright 
and interesting. “An Hour with Robert Franz” describes 
the great tone-poet, who is now living, stone deaf and 
partially paralysed, in Halle. The first article gives an 
account of the pleasures and perils of a “ Cruise on the 
Florida Coast.” 





The Cosmopolitan. 

THE Cosmopolitan for May is an excellent number. 
The first article is devoted to an illustrated paper, “In 
the Footsteps of Dickens.” Camille Flammion’s astro- 
nomical, sensational novel, “ Omega, the Last Days of the 
World,” is continued, and in the present number there 
is very much more science than story. “ Lumbering in 
the North-West” is an article which is a very bad second 
to the wonderfully illustrated article on the same subject 
in Scribner. Mr. H. H. Boyesan discourses upon “ Ibsen’s 
Poems,” and Mr. Hornblow gives us the portraits and 
autographs of several “ pra tard French Play- 
wrights.” The other articles deal with subjects as 
various as the crinoline, American society in Paris, and 
the telautograph. 





The Idler. 

Tue Jdler gives the first place to the Memoirs of Mrs. 
Mona Caird’s female Nihilist, relegating Mr. Kipling’s 
short story, “The Legs of Sister Ursula,” to the second 
place. Mr. Ballantyne describes his first book, and how he 
wrote it; but the most interesting article in the number 
is the interview with M. Zola, which I notice elsewhere. 
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JHE OPENING 








GLIMPSES BY 


DISMAL scene of swamp and storm presented 
itself with the first morning which woke me in 
Chicago. Weeks of rain had culminated in a day 

of deluge. The great city rose like a dusky Venice out 
of an Adriatic of mud. In the direction of Jaekson 
Park the roads, which were only partly laid down, formed 
mere strips of morass. Cottage Grove Avenue, the prin- 
cipal highway to the Fair, consisted of a pier of stone 
tramroad dividing two rivers of slime, which on their 
further side were bounded by irregular banks of timber 
sidewalk. Over this route the cable car mercifully con- 
veyed me to a point where one had only a few yards 
to wade in order to enter the grounds. I found the 
World’s Fair en déshabille. It was within twenty- 
four hours of the Opening Ceremony, and, like other 
beauties seen before their toilette is complete, the 
Columbian Exposition threatened at first to show to 
disadvantage. The roads within the gates were even 
more miry than those without. Picking one’s precarious 
way under an umbrella well pelted by the storm, one 
noticed much of the unfinished ends of things. One saw 
what promised to be a noble Corinthian column suddenly 
terminate in a skeleton of spars and laths. Winged 
Victories in plaster were swinging in mid-air, on the way 
to their destined niches. The disjecta membra of a whole 
host of statues lay about on less obtrusive spots ; here the 
wing of a seraph, with its rough wooden framework 
uppermost, there an ingenious combination of lath and 
canvas, which proved to be the underside of a goddess’s 
bust ; helmeted heads, bare arms, and greaved legs of 
heroes in profusion, all plainly betraying the secret of 
their origin. Little copses of scaffolding and swarms of 
workmen about gave the same impression of gross incom- 
pleteness. 
FIRST IMPRESSIONS. 

But whatever feelings of disparagement had been 
aroused by these details, the first glimpse of the whole 
Park instantly swept away. What I saw when I gained 
the northern and eastern balconies of the Administration 
Buildings surpassed and surprised my highest expecta- 
tions. After all that pen and pencil had done to prepare 
me for the sight, I felt that not one-half had been told 
me. The great white city which rose before me, silent 
and awful, seemed to belong to an order of things 
above our common world. It was a poem entabla- 
tured in fairy palaces, only to be done into human 
speech by the voice of some master singer. It was a 
dream of beauty which blended the memory of classic 
greatness with the sense of Alpine snows. It was an 
Apocalypse of the architectural imagination. The wild- 
ness of the day lent its own Apocalyptic setting to the 
seene. A swaying, drifting curtain of cloud shunt in the 
horizon, blurring Jake and sky on the one side in an 
indistinguishable haze, and on the other shrouding the 
city in a gloom of smoke and rain. Ever and again the 
towers of the Fair were draped with wreaths of trailing 
cloud, while the beating rain and chilling wind added to 
the elemental effect. The cluster of buildings hung 
together there a sort of city in the clouds, yet severe and 
unmistakable in outline. It was a vision of the ideal, 
enhaloed with mystery. The dreams of Columbus, the 
aspirations of the Pilgrim Fathers, the boundless possi- 
bilities of the American continent itself, all seemed to 
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have been crystallised in this mute world of hall and 
peristyle, of column and capital. It stood there one 
colossal temple of temples, awaiting in silence the 
presence of the supernal glory. 


THE INAUGURAL MORNING. 

Of a piece with the dreamlike spirit of the spot was 
the marvellous transformation which took place during 
the next twenty-four hours. The storm had passed, 
With a wild outburst of fury shortly after dawn it spent 
itself. The air grewsless keen. About ten o’clock, as the 
crowds began to fill the grounds, the sun came out, and 
stayed out for the day. Yet even his beams did not at 
once dispel the vaporous tracery which hung over the 
Park. Floating folds of cloud still draped the higher. 
towers; some time elapsed before they slowly rose and 
melted in the sunlight. Then the white and gold of the 
great buildings stood out resplendent; and the cold 
severity of outline, as seen on the previous day, was 
mellowed by the warmth of the new glow. Thus 
silently and auspiciously Nature unveiled the Exhibition, 

Man, meanwhile, had been producing in his sphere 
a change not less striking than that wrought by the 
elements. Chicago had afforded her visitors a charac- 
teristic example of the rapidity with which she can work 
on occasion. Preparations which seemed to demand 
weeks or even months had been packed into hours. The 
impression of general unfinishedness which was promi- 
nent yesterday had sunk into the background. The 
roads had become passable. The contrast effected in the 
interior of the Administration Building alone was a 
monument of swift industry. It wastevident that the 
Fair, whether or not it be closed to Sunday leisure, owed 
its successful opening to Sunday labour. 

THE CEREMONY. 

The Inaugural¥?Ceremony was a deel worthy of the 
occasion. To any lover of his kind a great crowd offers 
a much more imposing spectacle than heraldic or military 
pageantry of any kind, and this essential element was 
by no means wanting. About half a million human 
beings were, it is computed, present in the Park during the 
day. Perhaps a moiety of that number was packed into 
the space known as the Plaza, which was the scene of the 
official proceedings. It was only when this space was 
filled with people that one saw how skilfwlly the in- 
tendant had designed the collocation of land and water, 
of bridge and terrace and hall. The black acres of 
humanity which not merely stretched from the eastern 
face of the Administration Building to the water of the 
basin, but also crowded the bridges to the right and 
left, and lined the basin on either side down to the 
magnificent colonnade that screens the lake from view, 
showed up in effective contrast the snowy whiteness of 
the masonry, and deepened the outlines of the local 
configuration. It was about the most successful example 
T have known of what may be called the carpet-bedding 
of a multitude. At a short distance in front of the 
Administration Building stood the Presidential platform, 
behind which rose the tiers of seats reserved for invited 
guests. Between these and the crowd were the low benches 
whence, through the eyes of a few hundred pressmen, the 
entire circle of civilised lands watched the display. In the 
middle of the platform was a table draped with the Stars 




















and Stripes, on the centre of which stood a sort of minia- 
ture Calvary in crimson velvet. On the summit of this 
stand, shortly before the beginning of the ceremony, an 
electrician, who was loudly cheered by the crowd, placed 
the wonder-working button, if so vulgar a name as button 
can be applied to the elaborate piece of jewelry which the 
Presidential finger was to press. Directly facing this 
point, near the foot of the basin, and forming, as it were, 
the other focus in the irregular ellipse, stood the colossal 
gilded statue of the Republic, still bratticed round with 
scaffolding, and veiled, not as is usual in such cases, over 
its entire figure, but only over its face and bust, in a 
manner to suggest that the majestic dame was playing 
bo-peep with her children, 
THF EXPECTANT CROWD. 

Looking round : don the crowd, one was glad to note 
the almost entire absence of loud colour. ‘The Columbian 
Guards, as the two thousand young men are called who 
play police in the Park, wore a light blue uniform, which 
formed the principal—and a picturesque—contrast to the 
usual civilian garb. The vendors of the “ Official Guide,” 
whom some evil genius has tricked out in screaming red 
of the most excruciating tint, were as yet mercifully 
absent. The dress of the women was singularly un- 
obtrusive. Even in the reserved seats and arouml the 
President, where display might have been expected, there 
was a marked absence of any feminine attempt to vie 
with peacock or rainbow. It was also gratifying to 
observe that that abomination of male civilisation, known 
as the “ chimney pot,” was affected by only a very small 
minority. It was worn by about one man in a thousand 
of the crowd that stood, and even of those favoured with 
seats by perhaps one man out of a score. The headgear 
most popular was a soft felt—somewhat of the Alpine 
type. Imagine a similar gathering in London, and let 
the contrast attest the superior wisdom of the West. 

The heat in the crowd must have been intense. From 
the platform one could see the air above the heads of the 
people vibrating like the air above a furnace. The 
Columbian Guards are, it is said, chiefly students who do 
not despise a job of this kind during the long vacation. 
Though extremely obliging and eager to give all infor- 
mation to the inquiring stranger, they were not yet equal 
to the handling of great masses of people. Instead of 
commanding, they harangued; and when guardians of 
public order take to arguing with a mob, the mob has 
generally the best of the argument. It was small wonder 
that ladies fainted by the score, or that the ambulance 
waggons despatched for their relief soon failed to pene- 
trate the dense mass. 

A suggestive feature in the crowd was a group of 
American Indians, apparently in full war-paint, their 
heads crested with plumes. At a festiyal designed to 
celebrate the discovery of the New World by the white 
man, this melancholy memento of the almost vanished 
race to which four hundred years ago the hemisphere 
had exclusively belonged was tragically in place. It was 
a seasonable reminder of the great blot on the Western 
escutcheon—it was the mummy at the feast. 

The arrival of the President and his party called forth 
what to my British ears was a most unexpected vocal 
demonstration. The people not only cheered as British 
crowds are wont to cheer. They indulged in sounds 
which are to us expressive of strong derision. They 
literally caterwauled. I was almost as surprised as 
Milton makes out his fallen hero to be when, instead of 
the applause he anticipated, he was greeted with one vast 
hiss. I suppose every nation develops its own style of 
plaudit. The Germans have their short staccato “ hoch,” 
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the British their sonorous “hurrah,” while Americans 
have selected the shrill feline yell. Asking a fair Chica- 
goan the reason of this strange preference, I got for 
answer, “I guess they want to make as much noise as 
they can; and they find they make most noise that way.” 

Making allowance for this peculiarity in cheering, no 
royal personage could have been more rapturously 
received than was the plain citizen Grover Cleveland. 
In the simple morning dress of the ordinary civilian, 
without ribbon, or medal, or other decoration on his 
breast, with nothing in his garb to distinguish him from 
other men, this ruler of more than three score million 
men stood out in instructive contrast to the brilliantly 
uniformed representatives of European royalty behind 
him, It was an object lesson which could hardly be lost 
on the hundreds present from monarchical states. A 
yet more progressive sign was the presence, on a seat of 
honour near the President, of Mrs. Bertha Palmer. She 
was there, not as the ceremonial appanage of any man, 
she was there as virtually Lady President of the Worid’s 
Fair, the queen of the occasion. American women are 
rightly proud of her. The wife of a successful hotel 
proprietor in Chicago, she has managed the difficult 
negotiations involved in engineering into actuality the 
women’s department of the Exposition, with a tact and 
a grace which many a born princess might envy. 

THE BLIND CHAPLAIN’S PRAYER. 

The official proceedings were happily largely specta- 
cular:.to the multitude wholly so. It was a touching 
sight to behold the blind chaplain of Ceugress (Rev. W. 
H. Milburn) led forward to offer the invocatory prayer. 
As he stretched out his hands, the enormous assemblage 
before him endeavoured to assume a _ reverential de- 
meanour. Most of the men bared their heads; and could 
some means have been found for synchronizing the 
thought of the crowd with the thought of the good man 
who prayed, the effect would have been overpowering. 
Imagine 100,000 human beings actually joining in 
simultaneous prayer. The conception is stupendous. As 
it was, however, the voice of the supplicant carried but a 
very little way, and the length of his utterance made 
sympathetic silence on the part of the unhearing multi- 
tude almost a physical impossibility. 

That the head of the British Empire stood next in the 
order of this supplication to the rulers of the Republic 
itself is an incident which every English-speaking man 
who has an eye to the future will note with pleasure, 
The recitation of W. D. Croffut’s “ Prophecy,” or poem 
descriptive of Columbus’s vision of the wonders to be 
wrought by his hoped-for discovery of the New World, 
was even less audible than the prayer. Its real 
significance was the fact that a woman (Miss Jessie 
Couthoui, who recited it) was seen by the vast multitude 
to take a prominent and lengthy part in the Inaugural 
programme. 

THE MAGIC TOUCH. 

President Cleveland showed himself in more than the 
mere official sense the king of the situation. Knowing 
the vanity of addressing long speeches to a multitude 
numbered by the hundred thousand, he spoke but for a 
few minutes. And he alone of all the speakers made 
himself heard by any considerable portion of the crowd, 
His person, which boasts a somewhat extensive periphery, 
claimed attention. His office commanded it. His voice 
retained it. His closing words were :— 

Let us hold fast to the meaning that underlies this ceremony, 
and let us not lose the impressiveness of this moment. As by 
a touch the machinery that gives life to this vast Exposition 
is now set in motion, so at the same instant let our hopes and 














aspirations awaken forces which in all time to come shall 
influence the welfare, the dignity, and the freedom of 
mankind. 


The scene which followed on the President’s hand 
touching the magical button, was probably as impressive a 
combination of sight and sound as any person in the great 
spectatorium had ever experienced. Down fell the veil 
from the face of the gilded Republic. Up rose the 
enormous jets of water which make the sea of fountains. 
Salvos of artillery boomed from the lake side. Every 
kind of craft afloat tolled its bell.or shrieked its whistle, 
or blew its hoarse bass note. Slowly the folds of the 
American standard unfurled to the breeze, and from 
every flagpole on every building in the Fair swung out 
its particular ensign. Quarter of a million voices 
ascended in a wild chorus of jubilation, through all the 
gamut of cries, from a roar to a screech. The scene, 
though without verging on the theatrical, was intensely 
dramatic. The World’s Fair had been fittingly ushered 
into history. 

As the unprecedented noise began to subside, the band 
struck up. What was my surprise at this climax of 
American patriotism, to hear the instruments crash out 
the familiar stvains of our own “God Save the Queen ”! 
Then I remembered that the same melody was the 
National Anthem of the Kingdom of Saxony. We could 
hardly complain if the American Republic, claiming the 
common Saxon heritage, had set its own patriotic verse 
to this music too. It isa pretty symbol of Britannico- 
American inter-relations. Our national sympathies beat 
to the same tune, dlthough the syllables sung are, for the 
time, slightly different. As a matter of race as well as 
of art, we must admit that the music is of much more 
consequence than the words. It is to the music and 
not to the words that men and nations keep step. 


IN SUMMER GUISE. 

The first week of the Exhibition was cursed with 
execrable weather. I had left London in all the glory of 
an early spring—to find Chicago scarcely emerging from 
winter. There was hardly a glint of green to be seen 
in the grass, or a sign of leaf on the boughs during the 
first seven days of May. Icy winds swept the city, often 
accompanied by penetrating small rain. One was glad to 
revert to the heaviest winter clothing. But at last the 
season relented, and with a suddenness quite embarrass- 
ing. In three days we passed from the temperature of 
London in January to that of London in June. The dull 
sward of the boulevards donned with almost visible 
rapidity its summer robe. The trees literally leaped 
into leaf. Even Nature seemed bitten with the local 
frenzy for speed. In Chicago she does not proceed ohne 
Hast. In ten days from its opening Jackson Park was 
once more transformed. The approaches to it had been 
made roads in fact as well asin name. It is interesting 
to watch the feverish pace at which these ways are laid, 
In Chicago they re-make roads by the mile at a time. On 
the swamp which has marked the bed of the road, a 
succession of hurrying waggons shoot tons of stone- 
chippings which are levelled by an army of labourers, just 
in time for the load of circular cedar-blocks, which are 
couped, placed, packed, and spread with pitch and gravel, 
and the road opened for traffic in an incredibly short 
space of time. Inside the grounds the painters had been 
busy, variezating the stern whiteness of the buildings 
with fresco, gilding, and panelling of a warmer colour. 
The lawns were laid, the shrubs were planted, the trees 
were breaking into a haze of green, the lagoons and the 
lake reflected the cloudless blue, and the splendour of a 
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summer sun gave vividness and depth to every variety of 
hue. The stream of visitors perceptibly thickened. The 
wheeled chairs, pushed by guards in blue, were in grow- 
ing request for hot and weary pedestrians. The World’s 
Fair was in holiday trim. By far the best views in any 
season are obtained from the North and East balconies of 
the Administration Building, that from the East is more 
imposing, that from the North more picturesque. The 
prospect now suggested much more the Summer Palace 
than the austere ‘'emple of the Nations, 

Outside the buildings there was slight sign of the un- 
finishedness which was so manifest on the end of the first 
day. Inside, though gigantic strides had been made 
towards completion, the ruling impression was that only 
half the exhibits were in position. The Transportation 
Hall was fairly filled. The Palace«.* Horticulture, with 
its lavish and luscious display of fruit, was tolerably 
complete. The United States building had passed from 
chaos to cosmos in little more than the traditional six 
days. Several of the houses representing the various 
States—a group which make the northern reaches of the 
park charmingly picturesque—seemed to have.got beyond 
the imperfect tense. The Woman’s Building was slowly 
gathering in its displays of female industry and ingenuity. 
In the Mining Hall there was much-to see, but the 
interior of the Palace of Electricity was scarcely more 
than a suggestion of future possibilities. The Palace of 
Mechanic Arts, beyond ‘“‘ the greatest piece of machinery 
in the world,” contained little but spaces for coming 
exhibits. The Hall of Agriculture seemed as far from 
its intended fulness as spring from harvest. “The 
greatest building in the world,” designed for manufactures 
and liberal arts, which is so symmetrically arranged as 
scarcely to suggest its mammoth proportions, presented to 
view whole acres of packing boxes and galleries of empti- 
ness. There seemed to be a general agreement that the 
Show proper will not be complete until the beginning of 
July. A less sanguine Chicagoan said he “ guessed ” the 
exhibits would not be all fixed up until the 31st of 
October. But the terrific swiftness with which things can 
be put through in the Lightning City makes conceivable 
a much earlier date than that usually accepted. 

Not that there is any lack of show to be seen in the 
meantime. Even in the small moiety of exhibits now on 
view there is enough to give a conscientious sightseer six 
months’ hard labour. It is only by comparing the actual 
with the anticipated that the actual seems small. A 
great exhibition is, after all, a kind of huge dictionary or 
encyclopedia in which the things themselves take the 
place of the printed matter; and a man would as soon 
think of reading Webster or the Britannica through at a 
sitting as of thoroughly “doing” a world show. What seems 
to me the only rational course is to look up the things 
you specially want to see, and for the rest simply turn 
over the leaves, as it were, hurriedly or languidly according 
to the time at your disposal. Those who proceed on this 
principle, and wish to finger the largest number of leaves 
in this colossal book of things, will be wise if they do not 
go before July or August. 


SEEN BY THE TAMED LIGHTNING. 


To these three mental snapshots of the show, as seen 
in storm, in opening ceremony, and in summer dress, I 
would add a fourth, which, to my mind, easily carries off 
the palm. To parody a much tortured distich, if thou 
wouldst view the World’s Fair right, go visit it by the 
pale are-light. Illuminated, the grounds and buildings 
become an enchanted world. You stand in a region 
preternatural. The material seems wholly transfigured 






















into the ideal. A Platonist might imagine that he 
saw no longer the gross palpable structures, but beheld 
their archetypal ideas as they glowed in the mind of the 
Eternal. The Administration Building was but a frame- 
work of beaded fire enclosing spaces of erubescent snow. 
Its dome shone out as a colossal diadem gemmed with 
jets of flame upon a ground of gold. Similar rosaries 
of incandescent wire ran round the colonnade at the 
foot of the great basin, and lit up the architraves of 
the intervening buildings. S arch-lights of various 
colours flashed about the grounds, flinging by 
turns every object of special prominence into bold 
relief. But though the incandescent burners wreathed 
the palaces with rare splendour, it was the are-light which 
gave to the illumination its peculiar unearthly semblance. 
Everywhere within and without the buildings it shed its 
rays, soft,mysterious and benignant as of the harvest moon. 
It was as though the light which never was on fea or 
shore had at last been made visible to other than poet- 
eyes. It gave the grass un eerie tinge. It lent an intenser 
whiteness to the masonry. It changed the waters into 
sheets of pallid flame. The greatest building in the 
world with the electric radiance streaming through its 
miles of glass seemed to be the very home of the starlight, 
and its shining sides called to mind Lucretius’ lucida 
moenia mundi. But fairest of all the fair creations which 
night and light together formed within the grounds was 
the effect produced by the exterior of the Agricultural 
Building. Even in the daylight it is a fairy structure, 
but seen by the tamed lightning, it is a vision of almost 
heavenly beauty. Viewed from the north side of the 
basin, with the foreground of gleaming water, its pure 
white columns standing out against the rich rose-colour- 
ing of the inner wall, glowing within and without with 
the clear calm light that recalls the luminousness’ of 
perfect moral insight, it fills the mind with a positive 
fervour of spiritual joy. I have seen no picture of 
the abodes of the blest which comes near to it in 
its serenity, its suggestion of the invisible holiness, 
its atmosphere of bliss. “This would have given 
‘ points’ to the writer of Revelations, had he seen it,” was 
a remark which scarcely seemed profane in the presence 
of that mystic spectacle. Precious stones do not appeal 
to us Westerns as they do to Orientals, and for my part I 
prefer the white glory of the Hellenic architecture, trans- 
figured by the electric light, to the blaze of all the jewels 
with which the gorgeous imagination of the East could 
deck the battlements or pave the streets of Paradise. 
“Until I see the walls of the New Jerusalem itself, I 
never expect to see a dream of more exquisite loveliness 
than this.’ So I heard a man say to his friend; and the 
pure splendour of the scene before him made the enthu- 
siasm of his words seem at least pardonable. Those 
who are most ready to depreciate the Fair, and to cavil 
at the glowing language used over it, have to reckon 
with the fact that it has the power to turn the heads, as 
they would say, of an extraordinarily Jarge number of 
speakers and writers usually sane. There must be 
some strange witchery about a spot which tempts so 
many differently constituted beholders to exhaust the 
resources of eulogy in the effort to transcribe the 
impressions it gives them. 

Yet all this wonder-world is in Chicago: it is the 
historic achievement of the Lake City. 


“Tur Slowly-Grinding Mills” in Newbery House 
Magazine, and “ Countess Radna” in Cornhill Magazine, 
both come to a close this month. 
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LAST WORD FROM MR. W. PARKER SNOW, 
To the Editor of Tue Review or Reviews. 

sm—t perceive the result of your warm-hearted Pen-Sketch 
of me is what I expected and told you, not merely as to 
negative issue, bat a falling away of promises made and hopes 
voluntarily held out. I must repeat that it was wholly against 
any desire of mine that an “ Appeal” was made and the veil 
of my condition uplifted, nor did I seek the prominence you 
gave me. Thus, the next to no return after such appearing, 
has made it necessary for me to announce it. Persons imagine 
that large sums would follow, instead of the trifles sent. It 
was no cynicism which made me say to you that an “ Appeal” 
for real need or worth, no matter who, but particularly if for 
me, would, in this age, be utterly disregarded. You should 
have got up such for a “converted” burglar, or other flagrant 
criminal, a“ pious” prize-fighter, or gigantic company promoter 
rogue, or a red-handed murderer; a high-class frequenter 
of boys’ places or girls’ seminaries; or a “ Prisoners’ Aid 
Society ” with its paid officials ; or for “ poor savages” abroad ; 
or one of the hordes of foreign locusts devastating our land, 
and driving native born to want and misery. For any of those 
your warm-hearted words would have had a prompt and abun- 
dant return: not for one whose record, be it of high or of 
smaller note, you gave in an account such as mine. However, 
let me thank the half-dozen out of the forty millions forming 
the population of this kingdom for their contributions, through 
you, to the extent in all of £15 6s. But, from my own per- 
sonal kind friends more came in; and, as my affairs have 
been made known, I may mention it has cleared me from those 
current liabilities that—more than aught else—so weighed me 
down. I now hope there will be no need to bring me forward 
again, unless I can get redress in certain matters through a 
Court of Justice. 

In your last issue there is a denial from Curtice’s; and his 
April circular, No. 1 (1 have not seen any other), repeats such 
denial, of having had any plan or mention of an Index from 
me. My answer, sent by post to Mr. Curtice, is copied and 
now before me, saying how “astounded” I am at such an 
assertion, when I have proof, by his letters, visits, and my 
prospectus of 1883, forwarded to him, of the contrary. Thus, 
I challenge the statement made by Mr. Haes; and, as Mr. 
Curtice, or others, have type, money, and help at command, 
while I have none, it is evident that a public appeal to justice 
must be made directly I gather strength and have the silver of 
golden key needed to enter avy judicial doors, 

You, Sir, against my first wish, placed me on a sort of 
pedestal (pillory, it has rather turned to be), before the public, 
with certain induceménts held out, proving now to be fallacious, 
though your published remarks showed your generous motives 
and warm-heartedness. I, myself, had no desire to force a way 
to where people did not want me; but, having been put there, 
I mean to show that defeat is unknown to me, unless when 
manfully worsted in a fair and open tield, and not by cowardly 
unseen stabs. I have fought a bold fight in a just and national 
cause, ever undisguisgdly, «nd, be I ill or well, poor or not, 
shall stand firm to my last hours. 

Ouce again let me thank you for the chivalrous advocacy of 
my cause; and, also, I desire to express my deep-felt sentiments 
towards old, «nd some few new, friends who have sent or 
wr tten to me, but desire to remain unknown. I find that what 
I had written out would make a pamphlet instead of a letter. 
Therefore, as [ presume vour space cannot be occupied by my 
personal explanations, though needed in consequence of the 
publicity given to me by your warm-hearted “Character 
Sketch,” I substitute this for the other. 

Respectfully, 
W. Parker Syow. 
1, Victuria Road, Bexley Heath, Kent. May 3st, 1893. 
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GLASGOW—REPORT ON LABOUR COLONIES. 
AST month, in mentioning the fact that the report 
of the Labour Colonies had been drawn up by the 
Association for Improving the Condition of the 
People in Glasgow, I stated that the reporter was 
Professor James Mavor; I ought to have added that 
the report was the joint work of Professor Mayor and 
his three colleagues, Mr. J. R. Motion, Inspector of 
Barony Parish; Mr. John Spier, Farmer at Newton; and 
Professor Patrick Wright, of Glasgow, and Western 
Scotland. ae , 

The report was drawn up after visits paid to the 
Labour Centres established by the Salvation Army in 
London and the Farm at Hadleigh. The deputation 
visited the Labour Colony of Berlin, and Farm Colonies 
in Brandenburg and Schleswig-Holstein. Their report 
is brief, practical, and to the point. The reporters say 
that, in their judgment, the system is capable of being 
adapted to the conditions of Scotland, and that with 
competent management and adequate safeguards a 
farm colony might prove an important influence in 
preventing men temporarily out of employment from 
sinking into degradation, and might alsu be expected 
to have some effect in rescuing those who have 
already been submerged. They point out that a farm 
colony may either be self-contained, engaged in 
producing food for the comsumption of the producers, 
or it may be competitive, in which case it produces for 
sale. If the farm colony is to be self-contained and non- 
competitive, it must be within reasonable distance of the 
railway; strict regulations must be made as to the 
admission and discharge of colonists, and the industries 
must be arranged so as to avoid competition in the 
market. To establish a farm colony on the German 
model, to accommodate two hundred persons on a tract of 
five hundred acres of reclaimable land, would entail a 
capital expenditure of £8,800, and an annual expenditure 
of from £4,000 to £3,500 a year. By this means, about 
600 persons per annum could be dealt with by the colony. 
If only, 10 per cent. of these were saved from degradation, 
the investments might be worth while. If, on the other 
hand, the competitive system is resorted to, the annual 
cost could be reduced to about £2,750 a year. 

The four investigators who have signed the report, 
set forth the advantages and disadvantages of both 
schemes, but do not venture to express an opinion as 
to which system it would be most advisable to adopt. 
They also remit to the committee the questions of establish- 
ing separate farm colonies for inebriates and ex-convicts. 
They are, however, unanimous in thinking that there is 
no need for providing lodgings in Glasgow, as the needs 
of the community are sufficiently met’ by the municipal 
lodging-houses. 

They recommend that a careful inquiry should be 
made in the large Scotch towns as to the number of 
persons unemployed in winter time, and that the status 
and character of the three thousand permanent and two 
thousand flitting inhabitants of the Glasgow lodging- 
houses should be made the subject of careful investiga- 
tion. They point out that it is obvious that, unless the 
farm colony system be developed very rapidly, and that 
unless a very large outlay be fairly placed, its adoption 
vannot be held to offer any solution to the difficulty of 
providing work in winter for a large number of unem- 
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ployed men. It might be practicable to utilise the 
labour of the unemployed at some great reclamation 
work near Glasgow, but this, as they point out, is quite 
different in character from the shape of a farm colony. 

The appendices to the report publish notices of the 
visits of the deputation to the Salvation Army Social 
Wing, and to the Labour Colonies in Germany, quoting 
in every case the statistics, and rules and regula- 
tions. 

The report is the most valuable publication on the 
subject that exists, and characterised equally by lucidity 
and common sense. 


ROCHDALE CIVIC CENTRE. 


A meETING of the members of the Rochdale Social 
Questions Union was held in the Mayor's parlour of the 
Town Hall, May 24th. Alderman Schofield presided, and 
there was a good attendance, 


MODEL LODGING-HOUSES. 


The Housing of the Poor Committee was glad to learn that 
the memorial calling attention to the insanitary condition of 
certain dwelling-houses, streets, etc., had received the attention 
of the Health Committee. Alluding to visits paid to lodging- 
houses, the committee said that one of the most objectionable 
features which was noticed in several houses, was that there 
were rooms each containing from four to twelve beds (each for 
two persons), occupied by males and females, presumably 
husband and wife; the beds are located so near to each other 
that ® person in one can easily put his hand on a person in the 
next, while there was no attempt to hide from view, or divide 
by screen or partition, the occupants of one bed from another. 
The committee thought such demoralising conditions were 
most reprehensible, and should, if possible, be at once abolished. 
Another subject which has claimed the attention of the 
committee is the importance and advisability of erecting model 
lodging-houses, which shall be under the control of the munici- 
pality, or of some other public body. Information about 
similar institutions in other towns had been laid before the 
committee, and Mr. Councillor Duncan had intimated that a 
townsman had made to him an offer to invest at a nominal per- 
centage the sum of £500, on the condition that a company 
could be formed, and a governing body of management, say 
from the Social Questions Union, would undertake the working 
out of the scheme. The committee, therefore, recommended 
the proposal to establish model lodging-houses on the lirfes 
indicated by Mr. Coyncillor Duncan, and suggested that a 
meeting of the whole of the members of the Social Questions 
Union, and other such benevolent persons as may be interested 
in the condition of the people, be conyened to consider the 
question. 

After a.long discussion, Councillor Sharp said the Health 
Committee of the Council had had the Union’s report before 
them, and all the members were agreed that a great debt was 
owing to the Union for their action in the matter. Personally, 
he was surprised to find what a little difference there was 
between the Corporation inspector’s report and the unofficial 
report of the Union. In regard to the cellar-dwellings the 
Union report was perfectly accurate. The cellars were not in 
compliance with the law. Both he and the Mayor mentioned 
the fact that it had been left to outsiders to bring the matter 
forward. 

It was eventually decided, on the motion of Mr. Hollowell, 
that the Union express the belief that model lodging-houses 
are much needed in the town, heartily approves of the suggested 
establishment of such houses, and requests the executive to 
call a meeting of ladies and gentlemen to formulate a- scheme 
for the working of them. 
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OTHER MATTERS. 

The only communication from the Temperance Committee 
was a request that such action as might be considered desirable 
should be taken in view of the licensing sessions. 

The Recreation Committee did not find itself able to recommend 
the Union to take action towards establishing a labour bureau on 
self-supporting lines, owing to the fact that the various trades 
unions now do the work for their members, and the committee did 
not think the bureau could be made self-supporting. The com- 
mittee recommended the Union to support the efforts the shop- 
assistants are putting forth to get all the shops in the ‘own 
closed on Mondays at nine o’clock, Tuesdays at one, Wednesdays 
and Thursday half-past seven, Fridays nine, and Saturdays ten. 

Mr. Veitch said a canvass of the shopkeepers was to be 
followed by an appeal to the public. The times mentioned 
really meant a half hour off on Wednesdays and Thursdays 
and an hour on Saturdays. The shop-assistants were seeking 
to take a full hour off on Wednesday and Thursday, but the 
committee were under the impression that the times they 
named would be approved by the shop-assistants, who, however, 
adhered to their own time. 

The recommendations of the committee were approved. A 
recommendation from the executive that an agreement should 
be come to with Mr. Davies for the establishment of a labour 
bureau was referred to the committee for consideration. 

The Smoke Nuisance Committee reported that from recent 
observations of some of the worst chimneys it had been dis- 
covered that some improvement had taken place. 

It was decided at as the next meeting of the Union is the 
annual meeting -. should be public. The executive will 
endeavour to arrange an attractive meeting. 


BRIGHTON CIVIC CENTRE. 

Brieuton, of all towns in the kingdom, ought to be 
above reproach in all matters pertaining to the health of 
its population. This, at least, in the opinion of its Civic 
Centre, which is at present busily engaged in pressing 
upon the Town Council the importance of erecting 
artisans’ dwellings in Brighton. 

At the meeting’of the Brighton Civie Centre, held on 
May 30, the Rev. C. W. Bond, Vicar of St. Nicholas, in 
the chair, the following resolution was unanimously 
carried :— 

That as the disagreement between the employers and work- 
men in some of the trades of Brighton still continues, and 
there is no sign of conciliation on either side, and that the 
workmen and their families are suffering, though hoping for 
future amelioration of their condition—the Civie Centre would 
respectfully suggest to the Mayor as Chief Magistrate of the 
town, and to the Rey. the Vicar of Brighton, that they should 
seek some means of bringing together the employers and the 
men by arbitration or otherwise. 


And the resolution in favour of the Direct Veto Bill 
was also passed. The meeting was well attended, and the 
Civic Centre at Brighton evidently means business. 


THERE is an article in Macmillan’s Magazine for June 
which describes the parallel between the debates in the 
Richard Cromwell Parliament of 1659 and those that 
are going on to-day. They turn upon the same question 
—whether or not the Irish and Scotch members should 
sit in the English Parliament. 

Mrs. MAcKENzIF writes upon “ Boating as a Pastime 
for Young Women” inthe Young Woman, and Mr. Wilber- 
force in the Young Man discourses upon “ Lawn Tennis.” 
The character sketch of the Youny Man is devoted to 
Dr. Marcus Dods. There is a very appreciative notice 
of “The Heavenly Twins.” Mr. Haweis contributes 
“Recollections of Sir Morell Mackenzie.” 
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American Missionaries in Turkey. 

Dr. Cyrus Hamuin, in the Missionary Review of the 
World, has an article on “The Relations of Missionaries 
in Foreign Lands to their Government,” the object of 
which is to urge the American Government to take 
effective measures to protect their missionaries in 
Turkey He says :— 

Our treaties secure to us the treatment accorded to the most 
favoured nations, and if our Government will not enforce its 
treaties, it becomes a proper object of contempt. Its prestige, 
if it has any, departs, and its subjects will often be subjeeted 
to the caprice of bigots. American missionaries have never 
asked for special favours. They know their rights as citizens 
of the United States. All they claim is that protection which 
is secured by treaty, and which belongs to them as Americans. 
The Christian public of the United States hopes and expects 
to see its government take those measures that will place its 
citizens in foreign lands on an equality with the citizens of 
any other nation of whatever race or religion. At present 
throughout the Turkish Empire American missionaries are 
insulted, mobbed, imprisoned, their dwellings and schools 
burned, their property seized, confiscated, and no reparation is 
made with the exception of Mr. Bartlett’s house, and that was 
caused by the mere report that a steamer would be sent to 
protect American citizens. 


Poets of Canada and the North West. 

THE writer of Rhapsody upon the Canadian girl in the 
Canadian Magazine declares that the Canidian woman 
poet is superior to the rest of her sex. He says :-— 

Turning to the channels through which the temperamental 
force of the Canadian girl has begun to show itself—I say 
begun, because the development along the lines of art has been 
almost wholly confined to the past ten or fifteen years—late 
years have seen the birth of a school of woman poets whose 
works show a breadth and virility unapproached by the woman- 
singers of the rest of the continent. 


The Father of Modern Illustration. 

In the Century Magazine there is an interesting article 
on Vierge, who is declared to be the father of modern 
illustration. His work on the Monde I/lustré, and other 
papers, is declared to be accepted as that of a master by 
all his contemporaries. Untortunately, Vierge has been 
smitten with paralysis, from which he is now slowly 
recovering :— 

Vierge was making the illustrations fora French translation 
of Quevedo’s “Don Pablo de Segovia,” when, in the ripeness 
of his talent, still young, and with a glorious future before 
him, he was stricken by the thunderbolt of paralysis. His 
right side was as dead, his speech and part of his memory were 
annihilated, and the athletic physique, the superb working 
force to which an hour of idleness had been unknown, were 
wrecked in an instant. Shy of society, and so continually 
busy that he was ever beyond reach of friends, his condition 
remained long unknown to those who would have hastened to 
help him. Only after six months, when his incomplete “ Don 
Pablo de Segovia ” was published, did the world and his friends 
learn of his trouble. After two years of living death, the 
resurrection of his energies and faculties began. Slowly he 
reacquired a few half-articulate sounds, which constitute all 
that he has now of human language, gradually the cloud over 
his memory lifted, and his right side woke again to life, until 
now the wrist and hand alone are helpless. His mental 
robustness and sanity have passed through the ordeal unscathed, 
and his motive in life remaining foremost within him, he has 
trained his left hand to draw, and returned to his beloved 
labour. Naturally he now works very slowly, but with the 
crisis of his life there came something new and greater into 
his character, which is reflected in his work. If he has lost 
traits of pure virtuosity, his observation has grown graver, 
more impressive, his touch more severe. 
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IIIl.—HIS PAST—A PLEA FOR A REVIVED PILGRIMAGE. 


HE waste of the wealth of King Demos is nowhere 
so wanton and so constant as in all that relates to 
the priceless heritage of historical glory and 

romantic associations which have descended to him from 
his ancestors. Our common people live in the midst of 
scenes which atiract as magnets pilgrims from the utter- 
most ends of the earth, while they themselves hardly 
lift their eyes to see the shrines in the daily presence of 
which they live. Nor are they to be blamed. Nothing— 
or next to nothing—is done to teach them that they ever 
had a past. The only past of which they are conscious 
is the infinitesimal fragment of time that has elapsed 
since they were in the cradle, and the only association 
aroused by History is a huddle of more or less confused 
names and dates in a detested lesson learned by rote one 
night and forgotten without an effort before the following 
evening. Yet History might be made to each and all 
of these toilers of the earth the magic ministrant bringing 
romance and poetry and religion into the humdrum circle 
of their existence. 


THE ENGLISH HOLY LAND. 


At this very moment on the far Murrumbidgee, on the 
slopes of Table Mountain, or on the dim and distant 
prairies of the West, the best minds of the young genera- 
tion are dreaming in their moments of reverie of the 
longed-for time when they may be privileged to wander 
over the sacred sites which are for ever associated with 
great deeds of high emprise or with the lives of those 
whose immortal books first quickened their heart to love 
or their soul to aspire. All round the wide world- 
circle of English-speaking communities no youth above 
the average in intelligence and in sympathy arrives at 
the age of sixteen or seventeen whose heart does not 
ever and anon burn within him as his eye lights upon the 
magic names of Hastings or of Trafalgar, who does not 
long to wander among the sacred tombs of the Abbey or 
to visit the scenes imperishably connected with the lives 
of Shakespeare, of Tennyson, and of Scott. They think 
of these names and places as the University graduate in 
the first flush of his classic enthusiasm dreams of visiting 
the windy plains of Troy, of climbing the heights of 
sky-soaring Olympus, or meditating under the shade of 
the Acropolis. To them, Westminster Hall is more than 
the ruin-laden Forum of Old Rome, and they would 
rather stand beneath the grey towers of Canterbury 
than be dazzled by the gilded splendour of St. Peter’s. 
This sceptred isle of Britain is the Holy Land of 
English-speaking men; its soil is sublime with the dust 
of heroes and of martyrs; it is the ancient cradle of all 
our liberties, and the sacred shrine of all the glories of 
our race. 


THE PILGRIMS FROM BEYOND THE SEA, 


When the pilgrims from afar draw near with reverent 
foot the sacred soil of the Fatherland, they often 


experience as great a shock as that which chilled the 
breasts of our ancestors who trod the pilgrim way to 
Jerusalem in the early days of the Saracens. The Holy 
Places remained, nor was access forbidden. But Calvary 
and the Sepulchre, Bethany and the Mount of Olives, 
were in the possession of infidels, who neither knew 
nor cared for the objects of the pilgrims’ devotion. To 
them the Holy Places were valuable because they attracted 
pilgrims whom it was profitable to plunder; and they 
regarded their pious ecstasy with amused indifference or 
with scornful derision. The American and the Colonist 
in Britain often experience a similar reception. Men 
whose names are familiar as household words at the 
Golden Gate of California or in the Himalayan Retreat 
at Simla, are unknown to their neighbours in the next 
street. ‘The names of famous fortresses of olden time are 
known only as the title of railway static’ 1, whose porters 
never heard of the story that made tze name of their 
junction famous to dwellers beyond the seas. Of all the 
wastes that are wasted in England to-day the worst waste 
is the waste of our history. For seven, at least, out of 
ten of our population our past simply does not exist. In 
the grey and infinite expanse of bygone time, they see 
sometimes more or less fitfully the shadowy figures of a 
few worthies, Cromwell, Elizabeth, the Lion Heart, the 
Conqueror, Alfred, Julius Cesar, King David, and 
Abraham, with a few others more or less imperfectly 
realised Bible characters—that handful peoples the vast 
field of recorded time for the mass of our people. They 
are living in the midst of a museum of antiquities, their 
daily bread is earned in an atmosphere thick with “ the 
purple mist of centuries and of song,” and yet to all 
intents and purposes, so far as this heritage of history is 
concerned, they might as well be so many counter-jumpers 
in Chicago or miners in Arizona. 


THE DISINHERITED OF THEIR HEIRLOOMS. 


What a waste is here—a waste of all that ministers to 
the highest in life! What a severance from the healing 
and healthful consciousness of human brotherhood! 
What an orphaning of the present generation, a dis- 
inheriting of the heirs of all the ages of the most precious 
of their heirlooms! Our English folk, and not our 
common folk only, but many of our barbarian nobles— 
those of whom Disraeli spoke when he said, “ they never 
read and live in the open air,” resembling therein the 
savages of all lands—are like the children of some great 
house, confined, by a sudden freak of their father, 
to menial services in the kitchen and the scullery. 
Food they have, and clothing, and shelter wherewith 
they may be shielded from the inclement weather. They 
have the run of the cellars and the pantry, but they are 
shut out from the picture galleries and the libraries and 
the locked cabinets where are kept the great heirlooms 
associated with the traditions of the house. The result 
is that the finer and older parts of the mansion are given 
over to the spiders and the mice. The vivifying and 
purifying eye of man being withdrawn, the silent 
creeping forces of vegetation and decay enter in. The 
pictures rot in their frames, the books are mildewed on 
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their shelves, and when at last the interdict is removed 
and the sons are permitted to resume their heritage they 
succeed to a waste of ruin, and in vain endeavour to 
decipher among the wreck some faint tracing of what 
had been, but is no more. 


WHAT CAN BE DONE? 


But these articles are not written for the purpose of 
mere wringing of the hands over the waste of the past. 
What’s done is done and cannot be undone. Nor can 
any one bring back our lost opportunities, or restore what 
has perished ’neath the hand of the Vandal or the effacing 
finger of Time. Our object is practical, pressing, urgent. 
We want to arrest this waste. How can we best restore 
to the subjects of King Demos their wasted inheritance ? 
The question is one which appeals to all who under- 
stand and appreciate the force of Dr. Johnson’s familiar 
expression of contempt for the man whose patriotism 
would- not grow warmer on the plain of Marathon, 
or whese religion would not be quickened among the 
ruins of Iona. Patriotism, Religion, and the longing 
for a life that will be at once fuller, more joyous, and 
more vivid than the dull grey monotonous round of 
commonplace, all point to the duty of endeavouring to 
redeem the historical past, the traditional glories of our 
country, from the neglect into which they have fallen 
with a large majority of our fellow-men. 

REVIVE THE PILGRIMAGE! 


How is it to be done? It can be done by taking a leaf 
from the book of the wisdom of our ancestors. We must 
Revive the Pilgrimage. The Pilgrimage was the peri- 

tetic university of the middle ages, as it is still to this 

ay the popular method of acquiring travel, informa- 
tion, and knowledge of the world in Russia. A Russian 
peasant from Archangel who has made the pilgrimage to 
Troitsa and to Kieff may be a very unkempt creature, he 
may not know how to read or write, but he has got more 
insight into the world in which he lives, and the past that 
lies behind, and, mayhap, the future which spreads 
before him, than poor Hodge who never budges from his 
village, except when he trudges to the market town or 
a country fair. Travel is a great educator. The con- 
tact with strange men and women in new places is 
an intellectual stimulus of the first order. But 
when you travel in association with others, for the 
purpose of reviving or of deepening memories of the 
past by visiting some great pilgrim shrine, you have a 
combination of some of the most powerful influences 
that quicken the imagination, elevate the mind, and 
enlarge the sympathies of mankind. All this was done by 
the Pilgrimage. Why can we not revive the Pilgrimage ? 
The Old Church took them under her wing, fostered them, 
personally conducted them, for the Old Church was the 
pioneer of Cook and Gaze and Dr. Lunn, as well as of 
most other things. Can the Church of To-day under- 
take a similar? The need is not less great. 


UP TO DATE. 


Here remarks of a sardonic friend at my elbow: “ Pil- 
grimages—of course, excellent things; but you forget 
nowadays men call them excursions.” The observation 
reminds me of a remark Count Tolstoi made to me when 
we were walking over his estate at Yasnia Poliana. 
“You see these men,” said the Count, pointing to three 
or four travel-stained peasants, who were toiling along 
with list-covered feet and long uncombed hair. “ Yes,” 
I replied. “Tramps, I suppose?” “No,” said he, 
simply; “ they are pilgrims.” There is all the difference 
between a pilgrim and a tramp that there is between a 
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pilgrimage and an excursion. The things are the same 
in a way, but different. For the essence of a Pilgrimage 
is that there must be some object in appealing to the 
higher self, and that this must be sought intelligently by 
a concerted effort which creates for a time a new social 
unit or bond of brotherhood. The Pilgrimage also in 
the olden times had many other uses foreign to the 
excursion. The pious picnics which Dr. Lunn has set 
up with such success at Grindelwald and Lucerne come 
nearer to the old idea of the Pilgrimage, but they lack 
the comradeship born of common travel. His pilgrims 
arrive when they please. They may crystallise into a 
unit on the spot. They do not share the adventures of 
the way. What is wanted, therefore, is a Pilgrimage 
Up to Date. 
RATIONALISED AND MODERNISED, 


No one can study the history of medieval England, or 
can travel in the East, without being reminded at every 
turn of the important part which was played by the 
Pilgrimage in the social, moral, and religious develop- 
ments of society. Pilgrimages have usually had as a 
foundation the religious sanction. The pilgrims have 
regarded their journey as a spiritual exercise, and a visit 
to the shrine of some defunct saint upon earth has 
been proclaimed to be the shortest cut to a_per- 
manent residence with the saints above. When faith 
in relics and shrines became faint and almost ex- 
pired in the mephitic atmosphere of corruption and 
superstition, the Pilgrimage shared the fate of the 
monasteries, and the practice of pilgriming fell into 
disuse. But no one who has studied the problem of 
vivifying the humdrum existence of the ordinary man, 
and of rousing him toa sense of the sacredness of the 
heroic past, and the vital relationship which binds this 
generation to all those generations which have preceded 
it, can doubt that, if we could but inspire the Pilgrimage 
on a modernised rational basis, we would lay our hands 
upon a potent lever for attaining our ends. Why should 
that lever not be used ? 

* * * * * * 

ON THE ASTRAL PLANE. 

“ And if a pilgrimage, a pilgrimage up to date, is needed, 
and no one else will start one, why not start one yourself?” 

“ But who am I that I should undertake so great and so 
novel a task?” I objected. “It demands special faculties, 
trained capacity, leisure—I know not what!” 

“ What it needs first of all,” was the rejoinder of my 
inexorable Monitor, “is to be constructed on the astral plane, 
as the Theosophists say. Before anything can be embodied 
in matter, realised as a solid entity on the earth, it must first 
be thought out, constructed as a cistle in the air or a chateau 
in Spain. Then when it is thus thought-fashioned, it may 
be materialised into existence on this plane. Begin, there- 
fore, at the beginning and create your pilgrimage in the 
reyion where the imagination is sole artificer, and where no 
material obstacles impede the execution of the designer’s 
will.” 

So it came to pass that I dreamed a dream of what 
may come to pass in the coming time, if this seed should fall 
upon fertile ground, and if among the million readers of the 
Review there are some hundreds who have the means and the 
will to co-operate in the revival of the Pilgrimage. And as 
faith laughs at impossibilities and says it shall be done, I 
venture to write the description of what may be, as if it were 
a historical record of what had actually been accomplished in 
the summer of 1894.—Apologising in advance to those with 
whose names I have taken such an unwarrantable liberty. 
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The Finsr Parry of Pricrms to the Pilgrim Shrines of 


Southern England will start from 
WESTMINSTER ABBEY 
On Monday, —— 1894, for 
A PILGRIMAGE ROUND THE SOUTH COAST, 
Returning on Monday from Bristol to 
WINDSOR CASTLE AND RUNNYMEDE. 








THE FOLLOWING 18 THE ITINERARY OF THE PILGRIMAGE :— 
CHAUCER’S COUNTRY. 
Monpay.—Morning Service in Westminster Abbey. 
Address on ‘‘The Abbey and its Associations,” by 
Archdeacon Farrar. 

Westminster Hall and the Houses of Parliament. 
Pilgrims assemble for lunch at Southwark, near the starting- 

: place of Chaucer’s Canterbury Pilgrims. 
Join the Pilgrim steamer, the Mayflower, and steam down 
the Thames to Herne Bay. 
Rail to CANTERBURY. 
Public Reception by the Mayor, the Dean, and Mr. Heaton, M.P. 
Address on “ Chaucer’s England,’ by Mrs. Haweis 
(with limelight views). 





CANTERBURY. 
TvuESDAY.—Morning Service in Cathedral. 
Address by Canon Freemantle on ‘Canterbury and its 
Memories.” 
Return to the Mayflower. Steam through the Downs past 
DOVER to HASTINGS. 


Public Ferformance by the Pilgrim Dramatic Company of scenes 
from Tennyson's “‘ Becket’ (by special permission). 





WepnespDAy.—_THE NORMAN CONQUEST. 

Landing at Pevensey Beach from boats, following Norman line 
of march to Battle Abbey. 
cture on “‘ The Battle of Hastings,” by Lord Wolseley, 

on the battlefield. 

Return to Mayflower. Anchor at Spithead. 
Photographic Exhibition on board by lantern of views taken 

by Pilgrims since leaving London. 





TuvrspAy,— PORTSMOUTH HARBOUR AND DOCKYARD. 
Lunch on board the Victory on Trafalgar rations. 
Address by Admiral Fisher on ‘‘Nelson’s Services to 
England.” 

Boating expedition to Porchester Castle, and dinner in 
Banqueting Hall. 

Reception in Town Hall. Conversazione—Naval songs, 

recitations, ete. 





Frmay.—THE ISLE OF WIGHT. 
The Queen’s Marine Residence, Osborne. 
Charles Stuart’s Prison at Carisbrooke. 
TENNYSON’S COUNTRY. 


Address by Rev. Stopford Brooke on “ Reminiscences of 
Tennyson.” 


Round the Needle and up to Southampton. 


Reception on board the Mayflower of Mayor and local notables. E 


Concert, lantern views, and speeches. 





“ 
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Sarurpay.—THE NEW FOREST. 


Rail to Ringwood. Drive to Stoneycross, where William Rufus 


was killed. 
Address on ‘‘ The Norman Conquest,” by Mr. F. York Powell. 
Return to Southampton in evening.—Public Meeting. 





Sunpay.—THE CIVIC CHURCH AND THE REUNION OF 
CHRISTENDOM. 
FCamp Meeting addressed by Pilgrims in the afternoon. 
The Rey. Dr. Clifford, Professor Drummond, Rev. Mark Guy 
Pearse, Rey. R. F. Horton, and other pilgrims. 
Lantern Service, ‘‘ The Passion Play,” in the evening. 





Monpay.—WINCHESTER CATHEDRAL AND COLLEGE. 
Morning Service in Cathedral. 
Address on “ Eight Hundred Years of a City’s Life,” by the Dean. 
Return to steamer, and on to Bournemouth. 
Lecture on Thomas Hardy’s country (with limelight views) 
by Mr. Walter Raymond. 





Tvurspay.—TORBAY. WILLIAM OF ORANGE. 
Land from boats where William landed. 
Address by Professor Gardiner on “ The Great Revolution.” 
Photographic Exhibition by limelight at Torquay. 





WepnespAy.—PLYMOUTH AND THE ARMADA. 
Address by the Bishop of Peterboro’ on ‘‘ The Spanish Armada.”’ 
Visit to Dockyard and Harbour. 

Conversazione in the evening. Dramatic piece. 





KING ARTHUR’S COUNTRY. 
Tuurspay. — FALMOUTH HARBOUR. 

‘‘ Some Cornish Stories,” by Rev. Mark Guy Pearse. 
Coach drive to Mullion by the Lizard. 
Evening—Recitations and Concert. 

‘‘ King Arthur and His Table Round,” by Mr. A. T. Quiller Couch. 





CHARLES KINGSLEY’S COUNTRY. 
Frmay.—ROUND LAND’S END TO BIDEFORD. 
St. Michael’s Mount from Penzance. 
At Bideford, Lecture by Mr. Conan Doyle on “‘ The Novelist 
as Historian.” 
Scenes from Westward Ho! (Limelight). 





Saturpay.—FROM —— TO BRISTOL. 


Coach from Barnstaple to Ilfracombe. Steam up Bristol 
Channel. The Castle and the Port. 


Lecture, ‘‘Memories of the Past,” by Mr. Fox. 
Exhibition of Photographs and Conversazione. 





Sunpay.— THE CIVIC CHURCH AND THE REUNION 
OF CHRISTENDOM. 
Camp Meeting—Afternoon. 
Lantern Service—Evening. 





Monpay.—WINDS0R CASTLE AND RUNNYMEDE. 
Train to Windsor.—Visit Castle.—Frogmore. 


Excursion to Runnymede. 
_ Leoture on ‘‘ The Great Charter,” by the Bishop of Oxford. 
Return to Lonpon, 
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The return voyage of the steamer Mayflower will be made from 
Bristol on Monday, calling at all the ports in reverse order, 
with the exception of substituting Weymouth for Bourne- 
mouth, and holding the camp meeting at Portsmouth instead 
of at Southampton. 

With the exception of Monday night at Canterbury, the 
pilgrims will sleep on Board the Mayflower during the 
pilgrimage. 

No intoxicants will be supplied excepting on doctor’s pre- 
scription. 

The pilgrims will be accompanied by two University Extension 
lecturers, who will act as guides throughout the tour. 

Divine service will be conducted every morning on board 
the Mayflower by one or other of the Chaplains of the 
Pilgrimage. 

The vessel will carry a first-class biunial limelight lantern; a 
special photographic saloon for the developing of photo- 
graphs taken by the pilgrims during the day; a staff of 
competent stenographers and typewriters for taking notes 
and facilitating correspondence ; a band of music, ete. ete. 

Special provision will be made for cyclists, whose machines 
will be carried free, and who may leave the ship at any port 
to rejoin her when they please. 

Pilgrims who only wish to make half the pilgrimage can 
share their tickets with a friend, breaking their journey 
where they please. 

No tips permitted on any pretext whatever. Pilgrims 
offending against this rule to be summarily dismissed the 
vessel. 

Fare for the pilgrimage, including everything—hed, board, 

, transit, service, lectures, entertainments, ete.—from West- 
minster to Windsor: 

TWENTY GUINEAS. 

As'‘the accommcdation on board the Mayflower is strictly 
limited to 200 berths, pilgrims will be booked in order of 
application. 

THE PILGRIMAGE UP TO DATE. 
(From “ The Review of Reviews,” —— 1894.) 

The first of the series of pilgrimages up to date pro- 
jected as a means of quickening the interest of the public 
in the associations, poetic, historic, and romantic, which 
cluster round so many centres of English life, announced 
on the foregoing programme, passed off with brilliant 
success. 

On the Saturday night before the pilgrimage started, a 
reception was given in London to the pilgrims at the 
large hall of St. Martin’s, where, after an hour of informal 
conversation, the pilgrims were addressed by Mr. Walter 
Besant on the Poetry and Romance of Old London. 

His address was copiously illustrated by a beautiful 
collection of limelight views. Although the lecture was 
primarily intended for the pilgrims, the public were 
admitted on payment. The same rule was followed at 
the other entertainments and public representations 
given in the course of the pilgrimage, the object being, 
after paying expenses, to raise funds for the purpose of 
founding Pilgrim Exhibitions, to be offered for competi- 
tion in the public elementary schools of the country, and 
of otherwise promoting an interest in English history. 

On the Sunday such of the pilgrims as were from the 
provincés or from the colonies attended the morning 
service at the Metropolitan Tabernacle, the afternoon 
service at St. Paul’s, and the evening service at St. 
James’s Hall, special provision having been made at each 
of these places for their accommodation. 


PILGRIMS—FRIENDS. 

It was explained that while the pilgrimage was primarily 
intended as a pilgrimage, no pilgrim was under any 
obligation to visit any of the shrines, or to attend any of 
the lectures, but in the interest of the pilgrimage it was 
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hoped that every pilgrim would do something to make the 
sojourn on board ship interesting and enjoyable. In order 
to promote a spirit of social intercourse, to facilitate the 
making of acquaintance, no introductions were required. 
Every pilgrim’s name and address was printed on the 
numbered list, a copy of which was handed to every one 
at the Saturday night reception. A small pilgrim badge 
or button was issued that was worn on the breast with 
the number corresponding with his or her name on 
the card, so that every one had the opportunity of 
knowing who was his neighbour without any more 
trouble than a reference to the card. 

ALTERNATIVES. 

It was explained before starting that any of the 
pilgrims who preferred to vary the programme were _— 
to do so, at their own expense and risk. They could, 
the weather were rough, go from point to point by ‘ail 
instead of by sea. If the weather were fine and they 
preferred to make boating excursions along the coast 
instead of accompanying the pilgrimage, they could use 
the ship’s boats for this purpose without any extra 
charge. If there was sea-fishing to be had, fishing parties 
might be organised. If there should be any boating men 
on board, rowing matches might be arranged, and prizes 
offered. 

THE START FROM THE ABBEY. 


On the Monday morning the pilgrims mustered in their 
full strength at Westminster Abbey, and were conducted 
round the most famous church in Englishdom by the 
Arclfdeacon. After the service, he addressed the pilgrims 
on the Abbey and its associations, making the old pile 
glow with the radiance of the lives of the great English- 
men who for eight hundred years have regarded the 
Abbey as the most sacred shrine of their race. There 
was not much time to stay long at Westminster Hall, 
and after a passing visit to the Houses of Parliament the 
pilgrims took steamer not far from the spot where the 
five members took boat when they escaped from Charles 
Stuart’s vengeance, and steamed slowly down stream to 
Southwark, where a lunch, prepared as far as possible in the 
style of Chaucer’s time, was spread near the site of the 
Tabard Inn. As the company lunched the band of the 
Mayflower played old English music such as may well 
have cheered Chaucer's pilgrims five centuries agone. 


ON BOARD THE “ MAYFLOWER.” 


After lunch the pilgrims took up their quarters on the 
Mayflower, which then began slowly to drop down stream. 
The gaily flagged vesse +] attracted universal attention. She 
slowed up for half-an-hour opposite the Tower, while one 
of the lecturers rapidly but succinctly pointed out the 
chief features of the stately building, and recounted some 
of the many memories connected with its grim and 
frowning walls. 

Leaving the Tower the Mayflower did not stopagain until 
opposite Greenwich, when a brief halt was made to recall 
the memories of the place and the traditions which connect 
it with so many famous episodes in our naval history. 
Tilbury was passed where the great Elizabeth reviewed 
her troops on the eve of the Armada, and that other spot 
of less glorious memory where the Dutch men of war, 
in the days of the shameful Stuart, thrust their way into 
the very mouth and throat of England, and caused the 
Londoners to tremble by the menacing thunder of their 
guns. Out into the open water the Mayflower passed at last, 
making rapid way along the coast of Kent. Rochester, 
with its memories of ancient wars, was passed, and 














at last the Mayflower swung to and anchored for the 
night off Herne Bay. Landing on the isle of Thanet, 
where Hengist and Horsa are traditionally reported to have 
landed before them in the days when the English were 
men not of the island but of the mainland, the pilgrims 
took train for the city of Augustine, of Lanfranc, of 
Anselm, and of Becket. 


RECEPTION IN CANTERBURY. 


The revival of the ancient practice of pilgrimage, which 
bofore the Reformation had made the shrine of Becket 
one of the great magnets of the national life, naturally 
filled the citizens of Canterbury with considerable hopes, 
if only of fature gain, and a very hospitable welcome 
was accorded the first band of pilgrims as they entered 
the railway station. The reception in the evening was a 
brilliant affair, and the illustrated lecture which followed 
was delivered to a crowded and deeply-interested 
audience. The pilgrims were quartered in the various 
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THE CATHEDRAL AND THE CIVIC CHURCH. 


After the beautiful choral service Canon Freemantle 
personally conducted the pilgrims over the Cathedral, 
that vast monument to the imperious genius of Becket 
and, after the last cloister 4 chapel had been seen, 
he delivered a most suggestive address on the part which 
the Primates of Canterbury had played in the national 
life in the days when the Church was what the Archbishop 
recently described her to be, “the spiritual organ of the 
nation.” 

Some of the High Churchmen objected afterwards that 
it was too Erastian, and some of the Nonconformists that 
it was too Churchy, but the pilgrims one and all felt that 
they had gained a new insight into the complex and 
subtle mystery of the relation between Church and State 
in the days when Christendom was one. As the pilgrim- 
age has been established under the auspices of those who 
wish to revive the ideal of the Civic Church, Canon 
Freemantle’s address in emphasizing the note which 

















CANTERBURY CATHEDRAL. 


hostelries in the town, where they slept. They re- 
assembled at morning service in the Cathedral, but before 
that time many of them had rambled all over the city, 
and as the sun was bright many of the amateur photo- 
graphers or hand-camera men had obtained photographic 
views of most objects of interest. The pilgrimage con- 
tained about fifty amateur photographers, Mr. T. Traill 
Taylor having kindly undertaken to accompany the 
pilgrimage to give them the advantage of his experience 
and skill. The dark room and photographic saloon on 
board the Mayflower were under his direct control, but 
the work of developing and preparing lantern slides from 
the photographs taken during the day was superintended 
by Mr. Frank Eaton, of the Lantern Department of the 
Review or Reviews. A few of the pilgrims who had 
brought their cycles from the ship had quite a record 
of their exploits before breakfast, but the majority were 
content with the treasure trove within the city walls. 





Archdeacon Farrar had previously struck, was faithful to 
the fundamental object of the pilgrimage. 


THROUGH THE DOWNS. 


After Iunch the pilgrims made their way back 
to the Mayflower. Some who were poor sailors pre- 
ferred to avail themselves of the option of taking 
the train to Hastings at their own expense. But 
the majority rejoined the ship. About half the pil- 
grims were Colonials or Americans,-and therefore more 
or less accustomed to sea voyages. Of the English, 
there were a few who were upset by the mal de mer, but 
the most of them were able to enjoy the voyage in the 
afternoon sunshine through the Downs. 

The pilgrims recalled the mutiny of the Nore with 
pride, remembering that even at that supreme moment 
the spirit of English statesmen had never quailed. 

They passed through the Downs, that great anchor- 
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‘ing place of the fleets of merchantmen, and of men- 


of-war in the old days when steam had not yet made 
man independent of wind; they meditated a little off 
Deal, and thought as they swept on t» Dover of the 
Roman invasions and the vengeance that overtook the 
luckless Boadicea, the firstof the three woman sovereigns of 
Britain who have left a name distinguished above that of 
all our male monarchs. Sweeping past the white cliffs of 
Dover, they looked over towards Calais with patriotic 
exultation as they thought of the famous day when the 
Elizabethan heroes loosed the fireships among the galleons 
of Spain. 

But the whole of the narrow seas are thick with 
memories of the heroic deeds of ancient days —of 
invasions prevented, of great sea-fights and of endless 
challenge and combat for the mastery of the main. 

THE THEATRE AND HISTORY. 

At last, however, the MJay/flower made her way to her 
anchorage off Hastings. The wind had abated now, and 
as the vessel pitched gently on the uneasy waves, there 
were very few vacant places at the table. The sun was 
setting before dinner was over, and the pilgrims going on 
board the tender were safely landed at the pier. The 
attraction of the evening was the presentation of some of 
the more famous scenes in Tennyson’s “ Becket” in the 
local theatre. A small company of artists, glad of the 
opportunity to spend a month on the sea, and delighted 
to have an opening for illustrating to the straitest of all 
the religionists what the stage could do to vivify history, 
and drive home moral lessons with a force impossible to 
the pulpit, accompanied the ship, and were reinforced by 
the amateur dramatic genius latent among the pilgrims. 
Mr. Irving was much interested in this new attempt 
to press the drama into the service of the higher life 
of the people, and the whole of the dramatic re- 
presentations which formed so popular a feature of 
the pilgrimage, were prepared in consultation with 
him. Some of the Nonconformist members objected 
to this recognition of the Theatre, but their scruples 
vanished long before the end of the voyage, and they one 
and all admitted that if all theatrical representations 
could be conducted like those of 
the Mayflower, the pulpit would be 
demented not to avail itself of the 


early and made their way more or less leisurely to 
Battle Abbey. The rest of the pilgrims steamed 
out to sea, and, after making a detour, passed 
under Beachy Head, and then landed by boats on 
the beach at Pevensey, as nearly as antiquarian skill 
could indicate, on the exact spot where William the 
Norman took seisin of the land of England. From thence 
they followed the line of Norman march along the shore 
to Hastings, and then inland to Battle Abbey. It was a 
long walk—about ten miles—but the day was fine, and 
there was an inspiration in going over the old ground. 
They were ready for lunch when they reached Battle, 
and after lunch they listened with rapt interest to Lord 
Wolseley as, standing in the centre of the famous battle- 
field, he described the fight, the exact position which the 
contending hosts occupied on the fatal day which trans- 
ferred the English crown to the Norman’s brow being 
marked out with flags, which made the course of the battle 
clear even to the least imaginative pilgrims. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC PILGRIMS, 


The pilgrims returned by rail to Hastings, and re- 
embarking, steamed westward. Leaving Eastbourne and 
Beachy Head behind they passed, without calling, 
Brighton, with its square miles of roof-slated cliff, 
Worthing, and its sister watering-places. The setting 
sun was far down in the western sky before they sighted 
the tower of Chichester Cathedral, and the lights of 
Southsea and Ryde were glittering bright when they 
finally let fall the anchor off Spithead. That evening 
they spent on board without going ashore. A few 
friends, official and others, were present from Ports- 
mouth by special invitation. The chief feature of 
the evening was the exhibition of the lantern slides 
made from the photographs taken by camera and 
Kodak in the preceding days. Mr. Traill Taylor, who 
presided over the exhibition, criticised, as an expert, 
the various pictures shown on the sheet, and fixed the 
order of merit of the exhibitors. A gold medal was 
awarded after the third exhibition to the photographer 
who produced the best series of slides illustrative of the 





assistance of the stage. The per- 
formance of “ Becket ” at Hastings, 
before pilgrims fresh from visiting 
the grey walls of the stately fane 
where that prelate reigned and 
died, deepened the impressions of 
the morning, and gave a realising 
vividness to the associations of 
Canterbury. All the spare seats 
were bespoken by the residents and 
the visitors; and it soon became 
evident that, however popular the 
pilgrimage was with the pilgrims, 
it was ten times more popular with 
the population of the towns at 
which they touched. It is clear 
that, whatever else the revival may 
have done or may have failed in 
doing, it has added a new and 
most popular element of interest 
to the lives of sojourners in the 
towns on our Southern Coast. 
THE BATTLE OF HASTINGS. 
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The next day, many of the ladies 
and the elderly gentlemen landed 
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CARISBROOKE CASTLE, 


pilgrimage. All slides sent in for competition were 
available for popularising the results of the pilgrimage 
among those who find the pilgrimage itself altogether 
beyond their reach. 


LUNCH ON THE “ VICTORY.” 


Portsmouth, the great sea-gate of the navies of 
Britain, afforded the pilgrims an embarrassing choice of 
riches. In the morning the Admiral made them welcome 
to the dockyard, and one of the Chief Constructor’s most 
competent assistants took them through the great 
maze of dock and wharf and slipway which cover so 
many acres, and afford such visible and material testi- 
mony to the sea-power which has ever been the right 
arm of England’s strength. By special favour of the 
Admiralty, permission was given to lunch the pilgrims 
on board the Victory, and arrangements were made 
to provide at lunch a sample reproduction of the 
rations which were consumed by the heroes of Trafalgar. 

fter lunch Admiral Fisher addressed the pilgrims 
tpon the part played by Nelson and the Navy in the 
great crisis of our country’s fortunes, laying special 
stress upon the imperative necessity of maintaining a 
navy strong enough to discharge the duties incumbent 
upon the mistress of the seas. 


PORCHESTER AND PORTSMOUTH. 


In the afternoon, the tide being propitious, the 
pilgrims embarked in a flotilla of small boats, which 
were rowed up the harbour to Porchester Castle, 
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where dinner was spread in the ancient banqueting 
hall. In the evening the Mayor and the Corporation 
received them in the Town Hall, the most magnifi- 
cent of municipal palaces, and displayed the splendour 
of the antique plate, after which the pilgrims in the 
great hall were favoured with a representation of life 
on board a man-of-war, a dramatic piece rendered by 
bluejackets, and a most enjoyable evening was wound 
up by a singing of naval ditties and some patriotic 
recitations. Although Portsmouth lives by the Navy, the 
Navy is too close at hand for the townsfolk to realise 
the ideal side, or the way in which the first line of 
our Imperial defence impresses the English-speaking 
world. Hence, if the pilgrims learned much at Ports- 
mouth, they also helped to teach the people of Ports- 
mouth in what high estimation those who are without 
hold the bluejackets and marines and all the rest of the 
gallant men who navigate and fight the Queen’s ships. 


* * * * * * 


HISTORY AND ROMANCE, 


So far the extract. The narrative continues in this 
fashion, describing the lunch at Carisbrooke, where 
Charles Stuart was immured for a short time before 
his head was smitten from his shoulders, and the 
delightful out-of-doors chat by Mr. Stopford Brooke 
on the “Down overlooking Farringford, or Remini- 
scences of Tennyson;” but I must not dwell on 
details. .The programme was carried out to the 
letter. The excursion to Stoneycross, in the New 
Forest, was a great success. Not only was the lecture 
full of suggestion and of illuminating anecdote, but it 
was followed by a play under the greenwood tree, in 
which the players, with no more than the rude appliances 
of Shakespeare’s time, represented to a deeply interested 
audience the tragedy which made Stoneycross memorable. 
Sir W. Harcourt was good enough to allow the pilgrims 
to wander through his grounds at Malwood, and with 
characteristic urbanity sent word that nothing but the 
onerous duty of Jeading the House of Commons would 
have prevented him from doing the honours of his 
house to the pilgrims. Bishop Creighton’s lecture on 
the Armada at Plymouth was the great literary event 
of the trip. It sparkled throughout with most felici- 
tous passages, ph his description of the scene when 
the great Spanish galleons opened fire upon the little 
craft of our valiant sea-kings made even the least 
imaginative thrill with enthusiasm. Dr. Conan Doyle’s 


paper on “ The Novelist as Historian,” with special refer- - 


ence to Kingsley’s country, was almost as popular as 
Bishop Creighton’s, There was not a pilgrim present but 
rejoiced that he was to have a permanent record of these 
brilliant discourses, for the addresses of eminent literary 
and scientific men who undertook to contribute to the 
success of the pilgrimage were taken down by steno- 
graphers, and, after due revision, they will be published, 
together with reproductions of the best photographs, 
and a diary of the pilgrimage, in a memorial volume, 
which will be issued in the autumn. A popular edition 
will be issued to the public. But an édition de luxe 
will be printed for the pilgrims, and the edition will be 
strictly limited to the number making the pilgrimage. 
The memorial volume will be presented to each pilgrim 
as a souvenir of the pilgrimage by its conductors. 


THE CAMP MEETINGS. 
But even in the most cursory survey of the pilgrimage 


it would be wrong to omit all reference to the Catap 
Meetings, which formed one of the most conspicuous 
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features. As was stated at the outset, the pilgrimage was 
almost as much designed to press upon the public mind 
a sense of the need for what may be called a civic religion, 
as to revive a patriotic sense of the historic and literary 
glories of our country. Hence the Camp Meeting is an 
indispensable and salient feature in the pilgrim’s 
progress. At Southampton, at Bristol, and again at 
Portsmorth on the return journey, a great Camp Meeting 
in the open air was held, to which the pilgrims and all 
the ministers of religion in the town were invited. The 
purpose of this great out-of-doors demonstration was to 
rouse a sentiment in the town in favour of common 
action, for the attainment of common ends, and the 
quickening of a higher sense of civic religion. To 
promote the establishment of the spiritual counterpart of 
the Town Council, to secure the co-operation of all men 
of goodwill in promoting all that will help the common 
weal; to bring to bear the coalesced forces that make for 
righteousness against the banded forces of the Evil One— 
all this is included in the programme of the pilgrimage, 
and in the demand for the establishment of the Civic 
Church, 
LANTERN SERVICES AND CONFERENCES. 

In the evening a lantern-service illustrating the 

Passion Play at Oberammergau was given in the largest 


nevertheless even the dullest of them more than the 
brightest had ever grasped before—a conception of the 
glory and the romance that irradiates their country, the 
majesty of age, the romance of storied centuries, and the 
immense palpable energy of the living present. From 
Boadicea to Victoria the centuries are linked together 
in one, indivisible whole. From Augustine to Canon 
Wilberforce, from Chaucer to Tennyson, from the 
ramparts of the Tower to the latest of the floating citadels 
which guard our island home, there is no breach of 
continuity, no cessation of the marvellous vitality of this 
earth-shadowing race. And to each and all of the 
pilgrims life will ever seem richer and fuller and deeper, 
the, past more real and sublime, the present infinitely 
more interesting, the future more momentous as the 
result of the pilgrimage. 
* * ae * * * 

And that is all such stuff as dreams are made of! 
There stands the dream pilgrimage on the astral plane, 
shining and radiant as the sun, fascinating as a story of 
old romance. But it is all a castle in the air, Our 
gorgeous chateau stands in Spain. 

CAN IT BE REALISED ? 

And yet and yet, why can it not be materialised into 

actual fact? Why must the wealth of King Demos be 
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PLYMOUTH SOUND. 


available hall, with a view to popularising the use of the 
lantern, to call attention to the use of the theatre as a 
means of religious education, and to press home the lessons 
of the story that transformed the world. Afterwards, when 
services were over, a special conference, to which ministers 
of religion in the town were invited, was held in the 
saloon of the steamer—the subject for discussion being 
always the same, How prospers the work of the Lord in 
your midst, and what. think you of the suggestions of the 
Pilgrims? Such conferences, practical and to the point, 
can hardly fail to bear good results, 
THE CONCLUSION OF THE REPORT. 

When the pilgrims returned to town they complained 
only of one thing. They had been surfeited. They had 
consumed mentally more than they could digest. The 
pressure of historical and literary knowledge upon their 
brain was far beyond the indicated standard of safety. 
But notwithstanding this, they one and all admitted that 
England past and present had become a real and living 
reality such as it had never been before. They had 
grasped—all of them, of course, in different degrees, but 


for ever wasted, until the very names of patriotism and of 
the empire are allowed to be soiled and sullied as mere 
party watchwords, polluted by the Jingoes, and blas- 
phemed by the Little Englanders? It need not be. Nay, 
if there be but four hundred of my readers, at home 
and abroad, in colony or republic, who, for the sake of 
spending fifteen days in such a pilgrimage, will but 
apply for pilgrim passes at £21 for next year, I do not 
hesitate to undertake, in addition to my other tasks, the 
duty of seeing that this pilgrimage is put through, I 
cannot guarantee all or any of the details, but in the 
main the thing shall be done. 
YES, IF YOU LIKE. 

I speak with all seriousness. To organise such a 
pilgrimage will require months of patient toil and no 
inconsiderable outlay of capital. If there are 400 who 
want to take part in such a pilgrimage I am willing to 
start it. There will be many who will follow when onee 
it has been begun. But it will not do to write and say, 
“Goon!” In so serious and costly a business as this, one 
must proceed with due precaution. If 400 of these forms 
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THE CITADEL GATE, PLYMOUTH. 


inset herewith, duly signed, reach me with the remittance 
of twenty shillings—which will be returned in case the 
pilgrimage does not take place—I will at once set about 
putting things in train. If more than 400 reach me, 
’ the berths will be allocated on the principle, first come 
first served. : 

IS IT WORTH TWENTY GUINEAS? 


Why should it not be done? Who is there who .has 
taken the trouble to glance over the programme of the 
pilgrimage will care to deny that it would be of right 
‘good service to our country to get such a popular 
University course established in our midst? The cost is 
‘less than 30s. a day. The scenery is among the loveliest 
in the world. There is no danger, for the vessel would 
mever be out of sight of land. The pilgrimage 
would enable many to make friends whom they never 
would have met—to see and hear eminent men 
vand women who would otherwise have remained to 
the end of their days but as empty names. The 
eee. will restore the past, vivify the present, 
and revive our hopes for the future. Why should this 
experiment not be tried? It will be troublesome, it may 
be costly, and there’ is no money in it—for if there be 

rofit after paying expenses and providing against Idss, 
it should be allocated to the establishment of a Pilgrim 
Fund for the benefit of those who spend their lives in 
teaching their fellow-men, whether in school, on ‘the 
stage, in the press, or in the pulpit. Those who have to 
teach Englishmen to think ought themselves to be 
enabled to realise what England has been and what 
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England is to-day, in order that they better make England 
what she ought to be to-morrow. 
WHO WILL HELP ? 

Tf the pilgrimage is really to be revived on a scale 
adequate to our needs, it will be necessary for the pro- 
moters of the enterprize to have the friendly help and 
counsel of all those, whether in the localities about to be 
visited, or in the nation at large, who have knowledge or 
experience which might facilitate the success of the 
pilgrimage. I hope, therefore, that all those who wish to see 
the pilgrimage revived will communicate with me, and 
will do what they can to interest others in the matter. 
Reprints of this article will be forwarded to any person who 
thinks that he can create interest in the subject by placing 
a copy in the hands of those who might be willing to 
help. Information of the guide-book order will of course 
be welcome. The Mayflower, if ever it sails, ought to 
have in its cabin the most complete collection of local 
histories, prints, illustrations, etc., that can be got 
together. I shall also be glad to have hints from those 
who have personally conducted pilgrims, at home or 
abroad, together with any suggestions from .experts as 
to the chartering of the pilgrim steamer, the catering for 
the pilgrims, the landing from boats, the conducting of 
camp meetings, ete., etc. 





Before publishing the foregoing article, I took the 
precaution of forwarding proofs to the eminent personages 
named in order to ascertain how far they might be 
disposed to co-operate in making the pilgrimage «4 
success. The response has been most enthusiastic and 
encouraging. I quote extracts from some of the letters 
which I have received. 


THE RIGHT HON. JAMES BRYCE, M.P. 

One of the most helpful letters I have received was 
from Mr. Bryce. His suggestions are very valuable, if for 
nothing else because they show how vast is the field open 
over which I propose the pilgrims should be conducted. 
It would take more than a fortnight to visit all the pro- 
posed additions to the points of interest mapped out 
by Mr. Bryce. If, however, the pilgrimage idea catches 
on, it will be easy to vary the road after the first success- 
ful round has been made :— 


Your article, and the tone of thought it embodies and 
suggests, interests me extremely. It is perfectly true that a 
mine of unused wealth of historical associations lies round us, 
and probably our colonists and the,United States folk feel their 
value and meaning more than our own people, too much 
absorbed in merely material aims, or at any rate in the present, 
forgetting the wider horizons and the future. The sketch 
programme of the Pilgrimage*is. wonderfully ingenious and 
the description vivid. Some {of your lecturers—invidious to 
particularise—are not quite to my taste, but I admit the diffi- 
culty of finding lecturers for Hastings, or Senlac, as Freeman 
called it. The best men now are probably York Powell and 
T. A. Archer, who wrote the vindication of Freeman against 
Round in the Contemporary. Dr. Creighton (Bishop of Peter- 
borough) is an excellent lecturer as well as historian. Between 
Canterbury and Hastings why not interpolate at Dover Castle 
with the Roman Pharos, one of the most interesting Roman 
relics in England; and Winchelsea, an ancient Roman camp 
city, with the outlines perfectly preserved? At Penzance the 
Pilgrims ought to be taken a bit inland, to see relics of pre- 
historic Britain in the Cromlechs, the wishing wells, and the 
so-called British villages, pits in the earth; here they would 
touch the earliest race we wot of on British soil. At Bristol, 
add Chatterton and St. Mary Redclyffe, and take Pilgrims 
to Glastonbury, Joseph of Arimathea, the end of Morte Arthur, 
Battle of Sedgmoor, and Bloody Assizes. I wish I could 
think of good lecturers as well as more places; perhaps, how- 
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ever, they exist in the local colleges, though one has not the 
run of their names in Cardiff, Bristol, Aberystwith, ete. 
Trusting your effort to re-awaken interest in historic spots 
will succeed. 

THE BISHOP OF PETERBOROUGH. 


The Rey. Dr. M. Creighton, Bishop of Peterborough, 
and editor of the English Historical Review, writes me as 
follows :— 

I am very much interested it your proposal to revive 
pilgrimages. Your main idea is quite true. Medieval men 
had ideals, but their ideals found a practical expression. 
Pilgrimages sprang from the wandering instincts of our fore- 
fathers, instincts which Englishmen still retain. The Church 
directed the instinct towards places full of associations, and 
haunted of the memories of great men and of great deeds. 
The possession of relics was only a rude means of carrying 
these associations further into the past. Moreover pilgrimages 
were undertaken as the result of vows during illness: we have 
not yet devised a better mode of change of air and scene. A 
splendid shrine in a great church may compare favourably 
with a pier and a band of Christy Minstrels. Your proposal, 
that different minds should exchange their impressions con- 
cerning the meaning of the historic past in the presence of its 
actual monuments, is excellent. Differences of opinion have 
their roots in inherited traditions, which come from the past. 
Comparison is easiest when we reach fundamental points, and 
these points of attachment are most easily found. But there 
is one practical difficulty which your first scheme dexterously 
avoids—you take: your pilgrims on a ship. The monasteries 
which could accommodate them are no more. Few parts of 
England could accommodate two hundred pilgrims on a 
continuous tour; centres with excursions around would have to 
be carefully considered. The universities in the long vacation 
suggest themselves; also schools, training colleges, and the 
like. But the objects are endless, e.g.:—North: The Roman 
Wall, and the Borders, Scott and Wordsworth. West: 
The Welsh marches, Hereford and ‘Ludlow, Malvern, 
Worcester, Milton and Butler, Charles II., Piers the Plow- 
man. East: The Fenland Monasteries and Oliver Cromwell’s 
country. But I need not goon. One thing should be taken 
into account. The wealth of domestic architecture in 
England, not only in large houses, but in the small manors, 
now often farmhouses. 2. I think modern manufactures might 
come in. 3. Sometimes geology should have a place. 4. The 
development of municipal life should be explained. 
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THE BISHOP OF DURHAM. 


The Rev. Dr. Westcott sends me the following en- 
couraging account of the popularity of pilgrimages to 
historic sites in the North Country :— 

Nothing can be more desirable than that Englishmen 
should know more fully how the past lives in our present. 
So far as your scheme of pilgrimage is likely to deepen the 
lesson, I sympathise with it most heartily. I have been 
delighted to find the keen interest which the people of 
Durham take in our historical remains. Large parties of 
“Pilgrims” study Rome at Winchester, Saxons study at 
Escomb, and the Middle Ages at Auckland, under the guidance 
of our;younger clergy, and I have wondered at the enthusiasm 
which has been stirred by your memorials here. This year I 
see that “Pilgrimages” have been organised to our chief 
sites. Perhaps I incline to these local expeditions, which may 
lead to special and continual stady, rather than to the wider 
plan. Few days have left pleasanter memories than those on 
which it was my privilege to take parties round Peterboro” 
and Westminster. With every good wish for your work. 

THE BISHOP OF ROCHESTER. 

The Bishop of Rochester, whose cathedral lies on the 
pilgrim route from Westminster to Canterbury, writes as 
follows :— 

If the proposal you are making for a series of organised 
visits to the spots which are associated with great events in 
the history of the Church and nation, should prove successful, 
and if such visits should hereafter be paid to Rochester, I 
should be glad, to the best of my ability, to secure that the 
visitors should have the best possible opportunity of seeing and 
understanding Rochester Cathedral. But, of course, it is with 
the Dean and Chapter rather than with me that the detailed 
arrangements would have to be made, and Iam quite sure that 
in the present Dean and Chapter you would find every readi- 
ness to give a warm welcome, and learned and capable 
guidance. 

WELCOME ! 

From Mr. Henniker Heaton, M.P. for Canterbury, I 
have received the kindest of welcomes. He has been 
kind enough to communicate with the Dean, who 
writes :— 

I shall be very glad to do all in my power to make their 
pilgrimage to Canterbury pleasant. It is too early to enter 
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into particulars, but we could arrange a programme for them that 

- would be very interesting. St. Martin’s ought not to be left out. 
- Cunon Wilberforce writes me from Southampton as 
follows :— 

I think the idea of the pilgrim ship very attractive. We 
shall be glad to welcome you at Southampton. 

The Bishop of Gloucester writes: “I can assure you 
that no opposition will be offered you by me to any visit 
that may be paid to this diocese by any in whom you 
may be interested.” 

MR, WALTER BESANT. 

As will be seen from the programme I suggested that 
the pilgrimage should be preceded by a lecture by Mr. 
Walter Besant. I am glad to be able to quote the 
following hearty word of commendation from this dis- 

tinguished novelist :— 

You will most certainly make a splendid success with your 
pilgrimage. I will very willingly’ lecture for you and pil- 
primage with you, so far as I have time,—i.e., not very often. 
Out of this idea you will turn the holidays of thousands into 
most delightful tours full of interest. 

THE VEN. ARCHDEACON FARRAR. 

The Ven. Archdeacon Farrar, to whom I suggested the 
pilgrims might look for instruction in Westminster 
Abbey, kindly intimates his readiness to comply in a 
letter, from which I take the following extract :— 

I will gladly do my little best to help your scheme, and 
will give your pilgrims a talk about the Abbey if it proves to 
be in my power. I am “in residence” in June, and therefore 
at service every morning from 10 to 11. After the service I 
would assemble your pilgrims in the nave or Jerusalem 
chamber to talk to them. It is wholly impossible to take 
more than thirty or forty round the Abbey (I find this from 
incessant experience), but one could tell them something about 
the place. 

MRS. HAWEIS. 


Mrs. Haweis has done more to popularise Chaucer than 
any living writer. Her husband, in reply to my letter 
asking if he or she would be disposed to make Chaucer’s 
England real to our pilgrims, wrote as follows :— 

Excellent! . But my wife’s name, not mine. She could read 
a capital paper—if in the open air, I would read it for her. 
Some of her Chaucer sketches and drawings might be put on 
slides. There is no longer a Tabard Inn in Southwark; it has 
been razed to the ground. Mrs. Haweis suggests that the 
pilgrims should go by road to Canterbury. She has gone over 
it on her tricycle, and she says the country is beautiful. 


THE REV. CANON FREEMANTLE, 


When the pilgrims arrive at Canterbury, I aske.. 
Canon Freemantle if he would be disposed to conduct 
them over the Cathedral. He writes :— 

I shall be exceedingly glad to conduct the pilgrims round 
Canterbury Cathedral, and to give an address on its memories. 
But I am not in Canterbury all the year. This year I shall be 
‘away for ten days at the Reunion Conference at Lucerne, 
July 7th to July 15th; at the Church Congress, September 30th 
to October 7th; at Oxford, October 12th to November 30th, 
January 15th to March 15th, and April 20th to May 20th. 
The rest of the year I shall be here, but even so, there might 
be things to prevent my being available. However, I hope I 
shall be here at the time you may fix, and there are very few 
things which would take the precedence of your pilgrimage. 
I could help in arranging matters also, 

LORD SPENCER AND THE ADMIRALTY. 

If the Portsmouth portion of the programme is to be 
carried out, the co-operation of the naval authorities is 
indispensable. I was glad therefore to receive from 
the First Lord of the Admiralty an :— 


I feel sure that there will be no objection to our joining 
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your pilgrimage, so far as the Vietory and a visit to the two 
large dockyards go. But I must not absolutely pledge the 
Admiralty to giving room for luncheon on board the Victory, 
for there may be objections tc the details. If you can carry 
out your idea it will be a very useful thing to do. 

An eminent member of the permanent staff of the 
Admiralty writes me, warmly sympathising with the 
general idea, but warns me that there will be difficulties 
in the way of carrying out some of its details. I wake 
the following extracts from his very interesting letter :— 

I have duly received and have read with much interest your 
sketch of the new pilgrimage. With the objects you have in 
view I heartily sympathise. Colonials and Americans put us 
to shame in their knowledge and love of the historical 
associations of our country. My fear is that your scheme 
involyes more time and labour for its proper organisation than 
you can possibly give to it, and I think you are rather too 
sanguine as to the amount which can be done in the time. 
1. It is not probable that you would obtain permission to give 
a lunch on board the Victory, but your party could visit her 
without any difficulty. 2. A facsimile of the rations served 
out to seamen in Nelson’s time would not be easy to get, and 
would be positively unconsumable by your pilgrims if obtained. 
Decaying salt beef and pork, biscuit rich in weevils, and 
stinking water (corrected by rum), were the staple food of our 
seamen in the old days. But they fought well on it. Landing 
at Pevensey Beach cannot be done as William the Conqueror 
did it, for the whole foreshore has altered since the Conquest. 
I question the attractiveness of the steamer to women Why 
not suggest an alternative railway pilgrimage pure and simple ? 
Of course it must be more modest to keep within the sum you 
name. Goon and prosper, but don’t kill yourself prematurely. 
There was a Mayflower which sailed from Plymouth, and is 
worth notice, but. you seem to have missed it in your scheme. 
Rather big results followed that voyage. 


DR. CONAN DOYLE, 


The first letter of approval and encouragement which I 
received came from Dr. Conan Doyle, the most: popular 
of our newer novelists, who writes as follows :— 

Who could fail to sympathise with such a scheme? It is 
admirable. The fly in the ointment is that the classes who 
could afford such a trip are also the ones who are pretty well 
up in the history of their country. It is the others you want to 
get at—the secretaries of the trades unions, deputations from 
working men’s societies, and so on—the real Demos. But no 
doubt the details will adapt themselves. I should much like to 
go on such a trip, and I know that I should learn a great deal. 

THE EARL OF MEATH AND MR. TOM MANN, 

The Earl of Meath called at Mowbray House to express 
his cordial concurrence in the scheme, and to say he 
hoped that the pilgrimage might be popularised and 
cheapened, so as to bring it within the range of the 
schoolmasters and schoolmistresses of our public elemen- 
tary schools. I told Lord Meath I originally projected 
the pilgrimage almost entirely for the benefit of those 
engaged in teaching, but I thought it better to begin with 
the more imposing scheme, after which others might follow. 

That the pilgrimage would be heartily weleomed by 
many influential persons who are not rich in this 
world’s goods may be inferred from the following hearty 
letter from Mr. Tom Mann :— 

Quite right. The proposed pilgrimage is exactly the thing 
to fire me. It fits precisely into what I consider is most 
urgently needed. I can most heartily endorse every sentence 
of your two pages of “ Plea,” and to be able to indulge in so 
delightful an educational and reverential pilgrimage as that 
sketched out would be to me more than I could express in 
words. I am always bleeding at heart to know how shamefully 
ignorant the mass of this country are concerning those essen- 
tials of real life, and in a country where nearly every acre is in 
a sense sacred ground. May your idea prosper into complete 


realisation. 
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MR. JOHN BURNS. 

Mr. Burns, I regret to say, thinks that he will not be 
able to spare time. If the idea makes progress, we 
shall look to Mr. Burns to help us to organise a Saturday 
afternoon Pilgrimage around the historic sites of 
London. He writes :— 

Your fertile imagination has again produced a scheme of 
deep interest, and infinite pleasure to those who love historic 
and beautiful places, and can afford to accept your invitation, 
I, of course, would like to visit the places contemplated in the 
Pilgrimage, not as a pilgrim, though; not as an Imperialist 
full of “ Empire,” “ Glory,” ° Patriotism,” but as a lover of 
the beautiful and traditional in our Island history. I cannot, 
however, promise to accept your kind invitation, as my work 
demands my daily presence in dear old London, the shrine 
that claims me as a daily worshipper, offering up my share 
of work in expiation of the neglect of our predecessors. 

MR. THOMAS HARDY. 

As I proposed the pilgrims should visit Thomas 
Hardy’s country, I wrote to the famous novelist, and 
received in reply the following letter :— 

The idea of the Pilgrimage—at any rate to the haunts of 
men now dead, if not to spots brought into notice by the living 
—is an interesting one, and in these days, when all classes 
seem to be waiting for a lead in respect of emotions, dreams, 
views and religion might be carried out, I should think, 
rationally and systematically. The only real difficulty would 
lie probably in the mixing together of persons of different 
classes previously strangers. The various County Field Clubs 
are the only institutions known to me which faintly resemble 
what you would propose. 

REV. MARK GUY PEARSE. 

The Rev. Mark Guy Pearse, who is one of the most 
charming of story-tellers and the most genial of men, has 
only one fear about the Pilgrimage, and that is, that it 
will be too attractive. 

I have read with much interest your paper on the revival of 
Pilgrimages. It is an admirable suggestion,—the very thing— 
and I congratulate you upon having hit upon an idea that is 
likely to bless everybody except yourself. You will be be- 
wildered by its success, and will have to charter a whole fieet 
of steamers for the host of pilgrims. As to the details, I fear 
you have tried to get in too much, and will have to tuke a 
single county for the Pilgrimage. Cornwall alone is enough 
for the time. Think of going to Cornwall without seeing the 
St. Michael’s Mount; and think of a lecture given on the spot 
by yourself on Jack the Giant Killer, with many morals. 
Then there could be an additional lecture on Cornish mining 
by Capt. Josiah Thomas of the famous Daleoath mine. And 
yet another on Cornish fish and fishing by Mr. Matthias Dunn 
of Mevagissey. Then, again, there is the Land’s End. She 
will get up a storm—and she can be terrific—if you pass her 
by with such indifference. The Scilly Isles will claim a visit, 
and the pilgrims must go from Bude to Boss and on to 
“Dundagil by the Cornish Sea.” If it be any way possible, I 
will gladly join. Wishing you heartily a great success. 

MR. J. TRAILL TAYLOR. 

Once of the features of the pilgrimage up-to-date which 
will differentiate it from the old pilgrimages will be the 
opportunity which photographic science will afford the 
pilgrims of securing permanent memorials of the scenes 
which they visit. I asked Mr. J. Traill Taylor, the 
editor of the British Journal of Photography, if he would 
consent to the proposed use of his name in the pro- 
gramme of the pilgrimage. He wrote me as follows :— 

By all means use my name as suggested. The idea is 
admirable, but I fear cannot easily be carried out. People are 
80 fearfully conservative. 
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Mr. Quiller Couch, who is better known to the reading 
world as “ Q,” whose novels and short stories have in the 
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Jast few years acquired such well-deserved vogue, sends 
me the following caution :-— 

Certainly you are welcome to use my name as you propose. 
I think you have hold of a big idea, and wish you every success 
with it. If I may make one very trivial criticism on the 
scheme as it now stands; it is, that the pilgrims should only 
be allowed to use the Mayflower’s boats (if at all) under the 
very closest restrictions, much closer than are hinted at, The 
way of a landsman in a beat is beyond all prophecy; and a 
casualty on the first pilgrimage might mean inevitable disaster 
to your scheme. You have made your project seem so real, 
that I cannot help cifering this suggestion at once. 

LORD W. COMPTON. 

Lord William Compton, who, as Member of Parliament 
and Member of the London County Council, sees too much 
rather than too little of his fellow-countrymen, does not 
appreciate what the writer in the month’s Atlantic Monthly 
calls “ The National Vice of Gregariousness.” His letter 
is very amusing, and very much to the point :— 

Icannot imagine anything more delightful than a fortnight’s 
tour in a steamer (I am a very good sailor), with interesting 
and interested people, led by educated guides to the great 
historical places of this country. But I cannct imagine a more 
terrible ordeal than to spend a fortnight with sea-sick, fault- 
finding, and uninteresting excursicnists (please pardon the 
term), with public receptions by mayors, large luncheons, 
receptions, public meetings (of which I have had many too 
many), conyersazioncs, and miscellaneous entertainments. 
should much enjoy a pilgrimage alone with you, but I have 
my misgivings about the other one hundred and eighty-eight. 

DR. CLIFFORD. 

The danger of sea-sickness, to which Lord Compton 
alludes, is also referred to, but even with more feeling, 
by Dr. Clifford. His letter leaves no hope that he will 
ever be disposed to brave the Channe! in the summer. 
In that case we must arrange for him to come down to 
Southampton by train, and it is possible that, side by 
side with the voyage, we may run sectional trips, coverin 
portions of the Pilgrimage, so that it may be poten 
on land by those who object to life on board ship. But 
considering the experience which every colonist and 
American must have had in crossing the ocean, and also 
the familiarity of our own people with the sea, there 
ought to be quite sufficient numbers to make the Pilgrim- 
age a success, even if all the bad sailors are elimina‘ed. 
Dr. Clifford writes :— 

Of all terrors, my chief is the sea. Heaven is welcome, 
amongst other reasons, for this, that there there is to be no 
more of it. The sea is my foe. Were I to join your 
Pilgrimage I should be crying “Steward” all the time we 
were not on land, and lamenting my ill-condition even there. 
But to good sailors the vision is full of charm, and ought to 
be rich in intellectual and social gains. The quickening of 
the historical sense and the aecess to the impulses stored in the 
past are themselves sufficient commendations of your suggestion, 

OTHER LETTERS. 

My old colleague, Mr. Milner, now Chairman of the 
Inland Revenue Board, sends me the following word of 
hearty approval :— 

I think tlie “ Wasted Wealth” article extremely good. As 
you say, there is scarcely likely to be “money in it” for the 
enterprising person who runs it. But the idea is capital, and 
worked out with so much picturesque detail, that to read the 
article itself is a kind of mental pilgrimage of a refreshing 
kind. 

Dr. Paton, of Nottingham, who bas for many years 
taken an active part in promoting similar enterprises, 
although on a less imposing scale, writes me as follows :— 

I am delighted with it, because, if you should not be able to 
carry out the scheme in its entirety, you have not only given 
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an impulse to a movement which is bound to grow, but you 
have given the keynote and tone in which such a movement 
should be carried on; not as mere dissipation, or aimless 
travel, but holiday travels that will enrich the mind and 
become the source of a noble patriotism. 


Dr. Paton doubts the necessity for having what he 
calls a badge with a number, but the Pilgrim Badge need 
not be offensive. A small button, such as is worn by 
members of the Legion of Honour, or other decorated 

rsons, when they are not wearing their Orders, would 

useful and inconspicuous. No one proposed to ticket 
the pilgrims with a badge such as convicts wear in 


THE ECONOMICS OF PILGRIMAGES, 


Mr. Walford had an interesting article on “Pilgrimages” 
in Newbery House Magazine, and I wrote to him asking 
him if he could give me any information as to the 
economics in the Middle Ages. He replies as follows :— 


Treadily reply to your questions on Pilgrimages of old, though 
I fear that I can give you but little information on them. I have no 
donbt that their cost was small, because almost every monastery, 
convent, or religious house was practically an inn, open at very 
little, perhaps at no cost, to the pilgrims. Those who could 

ive you best information on the subject are :—Lord Walter 

er (who lives somewhere in or near Queen’s Gate), who 
organised the pilgrimages of 1873, 1874; the Rev. Father Ring, 
of the Catholic Martyrs Mission, Tower Hill; and W.D.§. 
Lilly, the Secretary of the Catholic Union, which used to be, 
and may be still, housed in Duke Street, St. James’s Square. 


THE REY. DR. JESSOPP. 

No man has done more to make certain parts of the 

t live again than the Reverend Dr. Jessopp, and his 
etter is that of an expert and a critic. I gladly print 
his observations, although I think there are few of those 
who contemplate taking part in the pilgrimage who 
would prefer his more scientific method to the proposed 
popular excursion :— 


I think your notion of a “ Pilgrimage” is not a bad one, and 

I am only too glad to find that a suggestion which I threw out 
® year or two ago, and have reprinted in my last volume, should 
have been taken up by one so far better able to carry it into 
practice than I coulc ever hope to have myself. The weak 
int of your scheme as at present formulated seems to be that 

it aims at too much, and is drawn out in too grand a scale. 
Moreover it has a suspicion of having too much of “ a purpose” 
{a novel with a purpose is always an abomination). I don’t 
know what you mean by a “Civic Church,” unless you mean 
something that will come very near Comtism: and I don’t 
much like your Camp Meeting on a kind of sectarian basis, 
which to my mind shows itself here and there. My notion 
would be a purely Historic Pilgrimage, whose only purpose 
would be to awaken historic instinct by reviving the memories 
of the past upon certain hallowed spots where great events 
occurred. I don’t like to enter into particulars in a letter, 
but there is more than one name in your prospectus—must I 
call it ?—which to my mind carries less than no weight with 
it, inasmuch as we have no reason to suppose such as X. or Y. 
knows anything more about the subject than any one could 
eram up in three or four hours—or, “is in touch” with a 
“genius loci.” I have no doubt that you have thought the 
matter out much more carefully than I have; but so far as 
I have any definite notion in the modus operandi of such a 
“Pilgrimage,” it is that the best way of setting to work 
‘would be to settle down for, say, a week in a quiet spot as a 
centre (pretty much as the archeological societies do), and 
e excursions to places round—duly qualified lecturers, 
having prepared themselves for the special pronouncements 
beforehand, attending with such helps and illustrations as might 
be necessary, but all this is vague and misty in my own mind. 
Iean give you one hint easy to be acted on—a “ Pilgrim- 
age” of three or four days to General Pitt Rivers’ country, in 
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Dorsetshire, organised by him, and illustrated by his wonder- 
ful collections and museum—I can no more. 


MR. H. 0, ARNOLD FORSTER, M.P. 


Mr. Arnold Forster has done so much to enable his 
countrymen to realise the value of their heritage that I 
am glad to have received a letter from him, from which IE 
take the following extract :— 


Iam very warmly in sympathy with the ideas upou which 
the proposed Pilgrimage is based. No better proof of this fact. 
can be given than that to the very best of my ability I have been 
trying in every book that I haye written in the last six years 
to bring home to the children who are going to be the men of 
the next generation, the enormous value of their historical 
heritage. I heartily agree with every word you say about our 
neglect of our wonderful opportunities, and of the consequent 
loss to the nation. Every step which can be taken to make 
our people realise more fully than they do the value of the 
past and its bearing upon the present, is to my mind a good 
step. Of course I haye been over every inch of your proposed 
Pilgrimage. I should not myself feel very sanguine of 
creating an interest in the minds of your pilgrims, unless their 
sympathies were very strongly developed beforehand in the 
desired direction. People who have never learnt to comprehend 
the value of an abstract idea, and who do not know a line of 
history further back than the last Derby winner or the history 
of “Jem Smith,” won’t take a prescription to cure a malady 
which, though they are suffering acutely from it, they are 
perfectly unconscious of. However, more power to your 
pilgrims. I hope they will be many and devout. 


FROM THE UNIVERSITY EXTENSION POINT OF VIEW. 


Mr. Sadler, Secretary of the Oxford University 
Extension, to.whom I wrote for suggestions, writes me 
as follows :— 

Though my engagements preclude me from taking any part 
in the arrangement and adventures of your Pilgrimage, I very 
heartily sympathise with the educational idea which underlies 
the scheme. If the travellers ever come to Oxford when I am 
in residence, I will gladly do what I can to interest them in 
the history and fortunes of 8. Frideswide, and of Christ 
Church. My own impression is that early August would be 
the best time for the expedition, and that a shorter and 
cheaper excursion—including the August Bank Holiday— 
would be practicable and successful as a first experiment. 
Then, would not the fear of sea-sickness rob you of many of 
your best supporters? The following occurs to me as a suit- 
able route for a land journey. Salisbury, with Stonehenge as 
a type of pre-Aryan culture, old Laeum of a medizval fastness, 
Salisbury Cathedral as an exemplar of thirteenth-century 
Gothic. Winchester: With special reference to Roman and 
Norman Britain. New Forest, Isle of Wight: With speciak 
regard to Tennyson’s work with which it falls naturally. Ports- 
mouth and its naval associations. Oxford: With a study of 
Wycliffe, the Revival of Learning; The Great Rebellion ; 
Locke and Berkeley; John Wesley, Dr. Johnson, John 
Ruskin; and finishing the Thames with Windsor. I could 
possibly find some University Extension lecturer who, in his. 
private capacity, would be glad to help you in the arrange- 
ments, and to prepare a special course of lectures for the 
journey. Some one should go over the ground carefully before- 
hand making arrangements. If you wanted a lecturer in his 
official capacity, the University delegates would have to 
sanction his appointment. They meet on Friday next. 

Mr. Sadler’s suggestions are very good, and his 
alternative Pilgrimage may be better than that which I 
have foreshadowed, but the first essential in the 
Pilgrimage is to be able to get pilgrims, and I am 
inclined to back my Pilgrimage for drawing against any 
other Pilgrimage that has been suggested by the 
authorities; at the same time, I am only too glad to 
receive suggestions, because if the first Pilgrimage is a 
success, there will be no end of the developments of 
other Pilgrimages in other directions. 
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A NEW QUARTERLY 


URING the last eighteen months I have been 
engaged more or less intermittently in studying 
the various phenomena connected with what is 

vulgarly called the supernatural. The result of these 
studies has been to convince me of two things—first, that 
there is a great deal more in so-called occult studies than 
the commonplace matter-of-fact public has any conception 


of; and secondly, that these studies, with very few. 


exceptions, have neither been pursued intelligently nor 
systematically. In short, the phenomena of the Border- 
land have not been subjected to the close systematic 
and sustained investigation which has been found 
necessary in the physical sciences. Some have sought to 
demonstrate the existence of the soul after death, or to 
construct a theory of the invisible, without taking as 
much trouble as Darwin found necessary to devote to 
the study of the habits of the earthworm. All this must 
be changed if any substantial inroad is to be made upon 
the mysterious realm which encompasses the little world 
of which alone material science takes cognisance. I 
admit the difficulty of applying the methods of research, 
which have yielded such brilliant results in the material 
sphere, to the fitful phenomena of the Borderland. 
way ? 

To begin with, students of the occult have to contend 
with the law, which, in its zeal to put down wilful fraud 
upon society presses heavily upon research, and with public 
opinion which is as ribald and intolerant of the students 
of the so-called supernatural as the philosophers of 
Greece and Rome were of the apparently incredible 
assertions of the apostles of Christianity. The pursuit 
of many branches of what, for want of a better name, can 
only be called occultism has been visited with pains and 
penalties which still in a few instances take the form of 
fine and imprisonment, and in almost all cases expose the 
student to ridicule and contumely. The result is that 
nine persons out of ten who possess the curious powers 
or gifts which may be said to constitute a sixth sense, do 
not cultivate the powers which seem to them only to be 
fraught with obloquy and ostracism for their unfortunate 
possessors. There is no money in occultism, and those 
who believe with Josh Billings that the chief‘end of man 
is ten per cent. naturally give the subject a wide berth. 
But notwithstanding these drawbacks and difficulties, 
there are still very many persons who, for the most part 
secretly, for fear of the Jews—or materialists, as we should 
call them to-day—are diligently endeavouring to discover 
what manner of things these phenomena may be. They 
are for the most part isolated, discredited, and without 
means of communicating one with the other. There is 
no academy or college of those who have spiritual gifts, 
nor is there any association of the possessors of the sixth 
sense which would enable them to strengthen each other 
with the consciousness of their superior gifts, to compare 
notes for mental help or development, or to offer a firm 
front to the sneers and persecutions of the less gifted 
majority. 

THE NEED OF AN ECLECTIC ORGAN. 

The six-sensed are divided into endless cliques and 
sections. The spectacle of the.divisions of Christendom is 
painfully reproduced in the schools of occultism. There 
is no concert, no brotherhood; each man or woman, and 
each little clique, are ail fighting for their own hand in 
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the midst of a dense jungle of superstition. Those who 
see, disdain all counsel with those who hear; each school 
disclaims all responsibility for or fellowship with its 
neighbour, with the result that, instead of having a 
picket line of the vanguard thrown right round the 
borderland, each supporting the other, so that in the 
whole circumference there would not be one rood which 
was not subjected to constant and vigilant observation, 
we have a miscellaneous scattering of observers planted 
here, there, and everywhere, each looking straight before 
his nose, and taking no care whatever to secure the 
careful observation of the great unexplored tracts lying 
to the right and left. 
WHAT IS WANTED. 

It is obvious, therefore, that if the borderland is to be 
explored, the first essential is to establish a mode of 
communication between investigators of all kinds, so 
that we may have the field scientifically mapped out, in 
order that the explorer may know what lies before him, and 
who on his right and left are engaged in similar investiga- 
tions, although it may be by vastly different methods. 
This consideration has led me to decide on publishing a 
Quarterly Review and Index of the Periodical Literature 
bearing upon the Occult World. I cannot describe it 
better than by saying that Borderland will be a quarterly 
Review or Reviews dealing with subjects which are 
supposed to lie beyond the pale of human knowledge 
It will differ from THe Review or Reviews in that it 
will not only notice the monthly magazines, but also the 
weekly papers, which are devoted to these studies. It 
will attempt to do in a popular and catholic form that 
which is done in a more or less doctrinaire and exclusive 
way by the Brahmins of Psychical Research. 

A COLLECH OF THE OCCULT SCIENCES. 

In order to attempt the systematic study of these oceult 
phenomena, it is proposed to form in connection with 
Borderland a series of circles of students. These students 
will be enrolled and registered on payment of an annual 
ten shillings subscription to cover postage and printing 
and cost of the four numbers of the magazine, which 
will be sent post free. Readers desirous of joining 
circles for the study of the occult are requested to send, with 
their entrance fee, their name and address, and the name 
of the study to which they wish to devote their attention, 
and on joining a circle each must undertake to carefully 
note and report from time to time to the secretary their 
experience. This will be carefully noted and stored for 
purposes of reference. Any report that seems to indicate a 
new discovery or that suggests a profitable line of research 
will be dealt with in the columns of Borderland. All the 
members of each circle will be informed of the names and 
addresses of their fellow-workers, in order that they may 
communicate with each other directly if occasion should 
arise. Directions for the investigation of each phenomenon 
selected for study will be forwarded to members on 
joining, and further information will be supplied if it is 
found necessary. Every member will be entitled to 
communicate with the secretary, and to receive advice 
as to the best books to study and the best method of 
dealing with difficulties which may arise. By this 
means it is possible that Porderland may become a 
veritable College of the Occult Sciences. Each of the 
circles will correspond to a class devoted to the study ot 















one branch of occultism, and the office of the Quarterly 
will be to act as the common centre for the pooling of 
all the information, the recording of all phenomena, and: 
the interchanging of all’ knowledge relating to the 
subjects under consideration: 
WHAT THE QUARTERLY WILL CONTAIN. 
Every quarter there will be published a brief chronique; 
- summarising the progress which has been made in the 
receding four months, calling attention to the more 
important developments, and giving the reader a bird’s- 
eye view of the progress made in psychical research. 
his will be followed by a sketch or character study of 
one whose character or endowments entitle him to special 
study by occultists. This Character Sketch will be 
devoted to persons of rare psychical gifts. The first 
Sketch will be devoted to the greatest of all modern 
seers—Swedenborg—who may be regarded almost as the 
father of mod2rn occultism. In the Character Sketch 
the aim will be always to ascertain what there is in an 
individual who:e character is selected for analysis which 
is of general interest, what gifts he had which others 
have not, and what were the pitfalls into which he fell, 
and: wherein can his example be of help to us in our 
pursuit of the hidden wisdom. 
THE MONOGRAPH. 

In addition to the Character Sketch and the Chronique, 
the number will contain a brief monograph on one of the 
many branches of occult science. These monographs will 
be popularly written, and are intended to introduce to 
the knowledge of men and women some conception of a 
department of knowledge of which up to the present they 
have been ignorant and therefore sceptical. Analogies 
and illustrations of the simplest and most striking 
characters will be resorted to constantly, in order to 
induce the reader to open his mind so as to grasp 
the conceptions which have hitherto been alien to 
him. The monograph will contain instruction to the 
beginner who may wish to study this particular branch 
of occult study, and warnings will be given as to the 
dangers against which it is necessary for him to be on his 
guard. Plain directions will be given as to what seems 
to be the most promising line of research, and sugges- 
tions made as to the best method of chronicling the 
results of the experiments which will be made. As 
complete a bibliography as possible of the books and 
-treatises bearing on the subject will be appended, so: 
that members who wish to study any particular branch 
will have ready to their hands a primer for beginners 
together with the best method of experimenting, and also 
a uniform method of noting phenomena, so as to render 
them available for purposes of ready reference. The 
first article of tis series will ke devoted to 
Automatic Handwriting, and will tell the story of how 
my hand began to be used by an inte!ligence of which I 
was not conscious, and how far I have got with my 
experiments. 

THE REVIEW AND INDEX. 


In addition to these features, which will be original 
there will be a very carefully compiled account of the 
more important articles in the periodical press of the 
world relating to occult matters. This will correspond 
to the “Leading Articles in the Reviews” section of 
Tue Review or Reviews. In place of the “ Reviews 
Reviewed” there will be a more elaborate descriptive 
catalogue of the more important articles and papers in 
the magazines and press of the world. These will be 
carefully tabulated under the various branches into 
which Borderland will be divided. That is to say, unde 
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the head’ of Astrology, Clairvoyance, etc., there will be 
found @ list of all the articles published in the quarter of 
any importance, and a few lines briefly describing the 
nature of their contents and the approximate number of 
words they contain. There will also be added a state- 
ment of the price at which the manager of Borderland is 
prepared to supply a copy of the article in question to 
any subscriber. At first, of course, there will be some 
delay in supplying all these articles when the magazine 
or periodical is published outside Great Britain. After 
a time, when we have some idea as to the demand, we 
can provide ourselves in advance with the articles which 
experience teaches us will be in demand. By this means 
students of any particular branch of occult science will 
be able to secure articles dealing with the subject in 
which they are interested without being burdened with 
the necessity of subscribing to half-a-dozen, on the off- 
chance that one of them may contain something that is 
necessary to their studies. Borderland will also contain 
brief notices of all books which have appeared upon the 
subject. 

PERIODICALS FOR REVIEW. 


The following are among the periodicals which will be 
carefully reviewed in Borderland :— 
GENERAL— 
The Proceedings of the Psychical Research Society (London). 
The Paychical Review (America). 
The Monist (Chicago). 
Annales des Sciences Psychiques (Paris). 
The Arena (Boston). 
Psychische Studien (Leipsic). 
Psychologie (Leipsic). 
SPIRITUALIST— 
Light (London). 
Medium and Daybreak: (London). 
Two Worlds (Manchester). 
Religio-Philosophical Jouryal (Chicago). 
Banner of Light (Boston). 
Carrier Dove (San Francisco). 
The Sphinx (Leipsic). 
La Revue Spirite (Paris). 
Le Spiritisme (Paris). 
Le Messager (Liége). 
DT’ Aurore (Paris). 
Le Cour. 
Efterot (Stockholm). 
Morgandemring (Christiania), 
THEOSOPHICAL— 
The Theosophist (Madras). 
Lucifer (London). 
The Path (New York). 
Theosophical Siftings (London). 
The Vahan (London). 
The Irish Theosophist (Dublin). 
The Theosophical Forum (New York). 
Lotus Bliithen (Berlin). 
Le Lotus Bleu (Paris). 
The Light of the East (Calcutta). 
The Prasnottara (Madras). 
The Theosophical Thinker (Madras). 
Pauses (Bombay). 
Sophia (Madrid). 
Theosophica (Amsterdam). 
Teosofisk Tidskrift (Stockholm). 
ASTROLOGICAL— 
The Astrologers’ Magazine. 
The Future. 
Macic— 
L’ Initiation (Paris). 
La Haute Science (Paris). 
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Hypnorism— 
Hypnotismus (Berlin). 
Revue de ’ Hypnotisme. 

MAGNETISM, ETC.— 

Journal du Magnétisme. 

La Chaine Magnétique. 

The Key (London). 
DEPARTMENTS. 

The question of the departments into which Borderland 
should be mapped is one which necessitates very careful 
consideration. I am not satisfied with the result at 
which I have arrived, for my classification is necessarily 
popular rather than scientific; but the folowing list of 

, subjects to be dealt with covers most of the ground which 
we have to survey. I divide the field into six leading 
groups :— 

(a) Those in which the phenomena depend solely upon 
the individual himself. 

(6) Those in which the phenomena arise from the relation 
between the minds of two or more living persons. 

(c) Those which appear to imply some knowledge of 
events still in the future. 

(d) Those in which apparitions, whether of the dead or 
of the living, are observed spontaneously. 

(e) Those in which the phenomena are induced. 

(/) Miscellaneous. 

The list is very imperfect, and I hope to make it much 
more complete before the first number of Borderland 
appears. 

A, 

1. Psychometry— 

a. History. 

b. Character. 

e. Diagnosis of Diseases. 

. Clairvoyance (normal). 

. Clairvoyance (abnorinal). 

Dreams. 

. Crystal vision. 

. Clairaudience. 
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B. 
7. Telepathy. 
8. Auto-Telepathic Writing. 
9. Thought Reading. 
0. Willing. 
1. Witcheraft. 

C. 

12. Prevision of Things to Come— 

a. Prophesy. 
. Clairvoyance. 
. Clairaudience. 
. Crystal vision. 
. Dreams. 
. Automatic Telepathy. 
. Spirits. 
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dD. 
13. The Double. 
14. Ghosts— 
a. Apparitions at the Moment of Death. 
b. Apparitions after Death. 
c. Hauntings. 
d. Wraiths. 
E. 
15. Spiritualism— 
a. Automatic Handwriting. 
b. Table Rapping and other Physical Pheno nena. 
ec. Psychography. 
d. Materialisation. 
e. Spirit Photography. 
f. Spirit control. 
g. Inspirational harangues. 
hk, Spirit painting and drawing. 
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16. Hypnotism. 

F, 

17. Astrology. 

18. Character Reading by— 

a. Caligraphy. 
b. Palmistry. 

ce. Physiognomy. 
d. Phrenology. 

19. Mysticism. 

20. Magic. 

21. Faith healing, miracles, &c. 

Under one of these score heads and sub-divisions it 
would be possible to classify almost all phenomena of 
occultism. The field is exceedingly broad. Although 
phenomena are constantly taking place they are seldom 
ascertained accurately and at the time. Yet it is only 
by such accurate observations and the chronicling of 
phenomena as they occur that we can hope to find the 
key to the mystery. 

OUR STANDPOINT. 

In Borderland we shall take nothing for granted. 
Whether on one side or the other, our experience of the 
immeasurable vastness of the universe, even of material 
things, and of the constant dogmatism and pharisaic 
intolerance of men of science when face to face with a 
new truth, compels us to refuse to rule out as manifestly 
incredible even the most incredible statements which are 
vouched for by trustworthy witnesses. All that we say 
is that the more incredible a phenomenon appears to be, 
the more exacting must we be that the facts shall be so 
well evidenced that no one can have any reason for 
doubting the record. The standpoint from which we 
investigate all phenomena is expressed by the familiar 
and very hackneyed quotation, “ There are more things in 
heaven and earth, Horatio, than are dreamt of in your 
philosophy.” We recognise that we are on the borderland, 
and that in front of us stretches a vast expanse which 
is to the phenomena we have already chronicled as the 
Atlantic Ocean is to the pools left on the shore by the 
receding tide. What we want to do is to push forward a 
little the outposts which mankind has been able to thrust 
into the great and illimitable expanse of the invisible 
world. 

WORKING HYPOTHESES. 

Working hypotheses are essential, and so long as they 
are not converted into cast-iron dogmas they are as useful 
as they are essential. If a working hypothesis is recog- 
nised as only a working hypothesis, which can only be 
accepted so far as it squares with facts which are real 
facts, it is a great help towards the discovery of truth. 
So far as we have gone at present, the theory of un- 
embodied intelligences, invisible to mortal eyes, but 
capable of impressing the mind and sometimes of com- 
municating through the senses, seems to supply the only 
hypothesis which will account for known facts, the 
reality of which cannot seriously be disputed by any- 
one who will bestow any attention on the subject. 
But while asserting this without hesitation, it must not 
be forgotten that in the early days of the world’s history, 
when mankind had but imperfectly studied the laws of 
nature, it was the invariable practice to fall back upon 
spiritual agencies to account for phenomena, the natural, 
not to say material, origin of which is now universally 
recognised. The golden rule in all such investigations 
is never to fall back upon the hypothesis of a spirit until 
you have exhausted every possible explanation that is 
based upon what we ordinarily call natural laws. But 
when you have exhausted every natural law, and you are 
still face to face with facts which can only be explained 














on the supposition that we are in the presence of invisible 
intelligences, it seems to be a miserable kind of inverted 
superstition that would refuse to admit the possibility 
of such intelligences as at least a provisional working 
hypothesis. 

A NECESSARY CAUTION, 


The natural longing of the human mind and the 
craving of the human heart to discover proofs of the 
permanence of individual existence after death is so 
‘stroug that we need to be on our guard against hastily 
leaping to the conclusions that seem to confirm a 
cherished desire of our race. The wish is so often father 
to the thought that it is necessary to scrutinise more 
closely the evidence that seems to tell in favour of a 
conclusion that we desire than the facts and arguments 
which point in the opposite direction. Our natural 
instinct is quick to discern gaps in the chain of reasoning 
that leads to a conclusion which we dislike, while 
sympathy and strong desire combine in favour of the 
demonstration of our favourite doctrine. This and much 
more of the same kind of general reflection must be borne 
sedulously in mind if we have to introduce the scientific 
ae into the study of occult subjects, and especially into 
the consideration of the most absorbing question which 
can command the attention of mankind, “If a man die, 
shall he live again?” 

EDITORS. 


For the production and editing of Borderland I shall 
make myself as solely responsible as I am for the pro- 
duction and editing of the Review or Reviews. But 
inquiries in so obseure a region demand more leisure and 
concentration of thought than I shall be able to spare, 
and I should not have attempted the publication of this 
quarterly had I not been fortunate enough to secure the 
assistance and collaboration of a lady who, of all others, 
is most competent to execute my idea. For some 
years past every reader of the Proceedings of 
the Psychical Research Society has been well aware 
of the contributions of a lady who in the papers 
is always referred to as Miss X. In all the 
investigations of the Society into the phenomena of 
telepathy, crystal-vision and shell-bearing, together with 
many other departments of research, Miss X. constantly 
appears and reappears as one of the most trustworthy, 
careful, and exact of all their inquirers. Her papers on 
erystal-vision are the classic upon the subject, for Miss 
X. was the pioneer of the Society in this most promising 
field of research. This has been repeatedly recognised 
both at home and abroad by the leading authorities. 
M. Janet, for instance, who is probably the most eminent 
of French investigators into psychical phenomena, told 
the International Congress of Experimental Psychology, 
which met in London in 1892, that his attention was 
first turned to the subject of the crystal-vision by 
reading Miss X.’s papers, and he cordially attested the 
exactitude and importance of her observations. Herr Max 
Dessoir, writing in the Monist, declared that Miss X. 
“ possesses a highly critical mind, is well acquainted with 
the common sources of error in this department of inves- 
tigation, and her testimony is, in his opinion, more 
valuable than that of all the early authors put together.” 
Miss X. is a lady of good birth and wide education, 
familiar to her finger-tips with almost all the phases 
of the phenomena under consideration, and capable of 
following the evidence and arguments in three or four 
languages. I am extremely glad that the publication of 
Borderland promises to supply a sphere in which the 
exceptional talents and rare natural gifts of Miss X. may 
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be utilised to the best advantage for the purposes of 
psychical research. 

While the burden and responsibility of the actual 
production of Borderland will fall exclusively upon the 
shoulders of Miss X. and myself, I have availed myself 
of the advantage accruing from my much prized 
friendship with Mrs. Besant to secure her promise 
of co-operation in counsel in the prosecution of an 
enterprise with the general principle of which she is 
heartily in accord. Mrs. Besant, indeed, made overtures to 
the leading spiritualists some time ago for the purpose of 
ascertaining how far it was possible to arrive at a 
common basis of agreement, which may be said to have 
anticipated the fundamental idea which Borderland, | 
hope, will be able to carry into execution, I have also 
been promised the advice and occasional help of Mr. J. J. 
Morse, the well-known spiritualist, to whom, indeed, | 
ought to acknowledge my indebtedness for the excellent 
title, so simple and yet so suggestive, of Borderland. 
Under these auspices I venture to hope the new 
publication will start with every prospect of success in 
the very arduous enterprise to the prosecution of which 
it is dedicated. 

Borderland will be published quarterly at the 
office of the Review or Reviews at eighteenpence per 
quarter. The four quarterly numbers will thus cost no 
more than one number of the quarterly reviews hitherto 
in existence. It will be occasionally illustrated when 
illustrations are necessary to elucidate the text—not 
otherwise. 





Science and the Future Life. 


In the New. Review Mr. Andrew Lang, reviewing 
Mr. Myer’s book on “Science and the Future Life,” 
declares that he is almost persuaded to become a member 
of the Psychical Research Society. He says:--- 


Among so many momentous alterations of belief, I do not 
mind confessing that I feel myself gradually going over 
to the Psychical Society. Almost (but not quite) they 
persuade me to be a Psychicist. For years, in a humble way, 
I have been rather like Saul, before he became Paul, pursuing 
the brethren with chaff. I have always been of Hamlet’s 
opinion about Horatio’s philosophy, and that of Professor 
Huxley. There is a great deal more in heaven and earth than 
these critics take into account, and Mr. Myer’s argument in 
favour of applying scientific methods to the abnormal is really 
unanswerable. Indeed the scientific only answer by dogmatic 
denials, and by the fallacy of orthodoxy, always refusing 
bluntly to let things be examined, for fear of consequences. 
Scientific people can be very like religious people, and speak 
much in the tone of the inquisitor. 





The Interstellar Ether. 


Proressor Oxiver Longe in the Fortnightly Review 
has an article upon “The Interstellar Ether,” which he 
explains as best he can in order to show that we do not 
know what electricity or what ether is. He says :-— 


We have as yet no dynamical explanation of either of 
them; but the present century has taught us what seems to 
their student an overwhelming quantity of facts about them, 
and when next century or the century after lets us deeper 
into their secrets, and into the secrets of some other phenomena 
now for the first time being rationally investigated, I feel as 
if it would be no merely material prospect that will be opening 
on our view, but some glimpse into a region of the universe 
which science has never entered yet, but which has been 
sought from far, and perhaps blindly apprehended, by painter 
or poet, by philosopher or saint. 
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Norice.—For the convenience of such of our readers as may live at a distance from a bookseller, any Bool: they may require, 
mentioned in the following List, will be forwarded post free to any part of the United Kingdom, from the Publishing Office 
of the Review or Reviews, 125, Fleet Street, on receipt of Postal Order for the published price of the Book ordered 


De Tantey, Lorp. Poems Dramatic and Lyrical. (Elkin 
Mathews and John Lane.) Crown 8yo. Cloth, Pp. 212. 
7s. 6d. net. 

As John Leicester Warren, Lord De Tabley’s name 
as a poet of rare promise must be known to all readers of 
verse whose memory carries them back more than a 
decade. For many years now, however, he has remained 
silent, and his work will be almost entirely fresh to the 
majority of the present generation. ‘“ Poems Dramatic 
and Lyrical” is a selection from his past volumes, with 
the addition of some few new 
verses; and it can be taken, we 
may suppose, as containing all 
that Lord De Tabley considers 
best in his work. Reading the 
volume one cannot but wonder 
not only that a poet so true and 
so many-sided could be content 
to sing unheard for so long a 
period, but also that his name 
should so have faded out of 
memory. Here surely is poetry 
rich enough and true enough to 
live through many a decade. 
Both lyrically and dramatically 
Lord De Tabley’s work is very 
complete. No one can read the 
MInagnificent pagan chants, the 
classical poems, and the power- 
fuldramatic monologues founded 
upon the stories of Nimrod and 
of Jael, without being impressed 
with his strength. Then to 
turn to the wonderfully musical 
lyrics: to the “ Nuptial Song,” 
with its haunting measure, to 
“Love Gives All Away,” 
“Love Grown Old,” and its 
fellow songs, to “ Ophelia,” and 
to the sonnets, among which the Keats-like “‘ Echoes of 
Hellas” is notable, is to prove that in all-round accom- 
plishment he is equalled by but a few poets of this reign. 
With “Poems Dramatic and Lyrical” it is certainly to 
be hoped that Lord De Tabley will take up his rightful 
place among the few real poets who are now left. The 
volume, it should be added, contains five symbolic 
illustrations by Mr C. S. Ricketts; its author’s book 
plate by William Bell Scott; and is bound in a beautiful 
cover whose design—gold rose-petals upon a green 
ground —is by Mr. Ricketts. 

Doytr, A. Conan. The Refugees: a Tale of Two Continents. 
(Longmans.) Three volumes. - 25s. 6d. 

Of the nine volumes which Mr. Conan Doyle has 
produced, three stand out supreme: “ Micah Clarke,” 
“The White Company,” and “The Great Shadow.” In 
each of these he has dealt with some great period or 
event in English history: the fourteenth century; the 
rebellion of the Duke of Monmouth; the battle of 
Waterloo. In “The Refugees” he has turned to French 
history for his inspiration—to the fascinating, prosperous, 





to LORD DE TABLEY. 
. (From a Photograpit by the Stereoscopic Co.) 


but corrupt period at the end of the seventeenth century, 
when the French court and the French people alternately 
groaned and were gay at the whim of Louis XIV. and his 
successive mistresses. The passages which deal with the 
rich, many-coloured life at the brilliant court show Mr. 
Conan Doyle at his best. The character of Louis, of 
Madame de Montespan, and her rival, Madame de Main- 
tenon, stand out in vivid relief; and scene after scene is 
reconstructed with wonderful suecess, At the time at 
which the story opens the Jesuits are intriguing with 
Madame de Maintenon to induce 
Louis to revoke the Edict of 
Nantes. They are, of course, 
successful; and from the revo- 
cation, and from the bitter 
rivalry between the King’s two 
favourites, spring all the mis- 
fortunes which, happening to 
the hero and his companions, 
carry the reader through three 
volumes, leaving him mentally 
breathless, and regretful only 
that a story so adventurous had 
not been worked out to the 
length of its famous prototype, 
“Monte Christo.” ‘The excit- 
ing events incident upon the 
King’s determination to marry 
Madame de Maintenon at all 
hazards, the flight of the little 
band of Huguenots from Paris 
for New England, their wreck 
and arrival at Quebec, their 
flight from the Jesuits, and their 
fights’ with the}Indians on the 
upper -reaches of the St. Law- 
rence, are related with a dash 
and vigour that show that even 
devotion to Sherlock Holmes 
has been powerless to vitiate Mr. Conan Doyle’s command 
of picturesque expression and powerful description. We 
are not sure, however, that he is wise in cramming as many 
exciting incidents into his story as if it were entirely 
devoid of literary workmanship. The constant succession 
of hair-breadth escapes which fall to the lot of the 
refugees, although exciting, may well give pause to the 
critical reader, and they betray unmistakably the serial 
form in which the story first appeared. But still, to cavil 
at the profusion of incident in a novel of adventure 
were, perhaps, hypercritical. ‘The Refugees,” if not 
better than “The White Company” or “The Great 
Shadow,” is at least as good a historical novel, and as 
readable a story, as has been seen for many a long day; 
and, for a further merit, it is likely, by the very skill of 
its historical scenes, to induce many readers to a study of 
that period of history with which it deals. 
Hvupsox, Tuomson J. Law of Psychic Phenomena. (G. P. 

Putnam’s Sons.) Crown 8yo. Cloth. 

This “ Working Hypothesis for the Systematic Study 
of Hypnotism, Spiritism, Mental Therapeutics, ete.,” is 
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one of the most notable works of the month. It is very 
simple, the working hypothesis being as follows: man 
has two minds—one ogbjective and conscious, the other 
subjective and unconscious. The latter is constantly 
amenable *o control by suggestion, and is incapable of 
inductive reasoning. This explains everything, from the 
ordinary ghost to the Christian religion. Mr. Hudson is 
like a child with a new toy. He has picked up the 
doctrine of the subliminal consciousness from the 
Psychical Research Society, the doctrine of suggestion 
from the hypnotist, and by combining the two he thinks 
he has discovered the soul of man and the secret of its 
workings, and that his formula will explain everything. 
Therein of course he is wrong; it will explain many 
things, but not all. His book is, however, interesting and 
suggestive, and I shall review it at length in the first 
number of Borderland, 


GuTrerivGE, Josern. Lights and Shadows in the Life of an 
Artizan, (Curtis and Beamish, Coventry.) Crown 8yo, 
Cloth. 

Joseph Gutteridge, ribbon weaver of Coventry, is a 
man whom Samuel Smiles would have delighted to 


honour. He was born poor, . 


he has lived poor, and now at 
the age of seventy-five he is 
still poor in this world’s goods. 
But he is rich in the posses- 
sion which he enjoys of a wide 
intelligent, interest in Nature, 
and in the skill and capacity 
of a native genius, which, 
when money failed him to 
buy a microscope, helped him 
to make one with his own 
hands. Mr. Gutteridge is one 
: those men who constitute 
the glory of England. I am 
therefore delighted to wel- 
come some account -of his 
early struggles and his 
triumphs in this volume, It 
is inspiring reading, and Mr. 
Gutteridge’s museum is a monument of intelligent and 
\atient industry. 


Symonps, Joun Appincron. Walt Whitman: A Study. 
(John C. Nimmo.) 4to, Cloth. Pp. xxxv., 160. 10s. 6d. net. 
That this volume, without doubt the most scholarly 

and the most intimate study of Whitman’s work that has 

appeared in England, may send many fresh readers to 
the inexhaustible, ever-stimulating pages of the American 
sl is much to be desired. The personal note in Mr, 

ymonds’s criticism—time after time he recurs to the in- 
calculable benefit that he received from Whitman’s work— 
helps so much to a proper understanding of the gospel of 
the “Good Gray Poet,” and offers so ‘great an induce- 
ment to a further study, that it is likely that the 

publication of this book may mark the beginning of a 

new era in Whitman’s popularity in England. “ Above 

all,” Mr. Symonds says, “ the great thing is, if possible, to 
induce people to study Whitman for themselves. I am 
convinced that, especially for young men, his spirit, if 
intelligently understood and sympathised with, must be 
productive of incaleulable.good.” The first thirty odd 
pages of his work Mr. Symonds has devoted to a short 
separate notice of the poet’s life, illustrated with two 
finely printed portraits and reproductions of photographs 
of the house in which Whitman was born and his room, 
and a facsimile of one of his characteristic postcards, In 
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the first few pages of his criticism, Mr. Symonds comes to 
the conclusion that “it is useless to extract a coherent 
scheme of thought from Whitman’s writings ;” and while 
admiring the grand openness of the man, his magnificent 
humanity, somewhat unnecessarily harps upon his “ self- 
assertion:and tumidity.” All this, however, is only the 
prelude to a very fine critical eulogy and exposition. 
Four “ immense facts were the main objects of Whitman's 
enthusiasm: America, Self, Sex, the People,” and he fins 
that although “‘ he may not be reducible to system, we cai 
trace an order in his ideas, First comes religion, or 
the concept of the universe; then personality, or the 
sense of self and sex; then love, diverging into the 
amative and: comradely emotions; then democracy, 
or the theory of human equality and brotherhood.” 
When he comes to judge from the more purely technical 
and coldly critical peint of view, Mr. Symonds says 
that the fact that he did not use metre and rhythm 
prevents Whitman’s work being poetry in the narrowes! 
sense; but, judged upon a wider basis, he says that to his 
mind “ he did indubitably produce poetry, and poetry of 
a very high order,” and that his phrases “ embody the 
essence of realities in living words which palpitate and 
burn for ever.” Finishing this suggestive and stimulating 
volume—all the more valuable in that it discloses much 
of Mr. Symonds’s own gospel of life—we cannot, as we 
remember his untimely death, but re-echo the words 
with which he starts his first chapter: “The world has 
lost another good and great man,” 





ART. 
Kyicut, Witiiau. The Philosozhy of the Beautiful: being a 
Contribution to its Theory, and to a Discussion of the Arts. 
(John Murray.) Crown 8yo. Cloth. Pp. 280. 3s. 6d. 


One of the University Extension Manuals, furming a continuation to 
the previously published volume of the same name in the same series in whicl 
Professor Knight devoted his attention to the history of esthetic theory. 


Moors, Grorce. Modern Painting. (Walter Scott.) Crown 
8vo. Cloth. Pp. 248. 6s. 


The majority of these trenchant and forcible criticisms of modern English 
and French art appeared in the Speaker, where they attracted a deal of 
attention from the novelty of their sentiments and the vigour and courage with 
which they were expressed, In art, Mr. Moore has two gods: Whistler and 
Degas; and one particular abomination: the Royal Academy, whose frank 
commercialism he loses no opportunity of abusing. Among the subjects treated 
are Whistler, in a paper marred by many errors of taste, Chevannes, 
Millet, Manet, Ingres, Corot, Monet, Sisley, Pisarro, Burre Jones, ‘Our 
Academicians,” ‘‘ Religiosity in Art,” ‘‘The Camera in Art,” ‘‘Sex in Art,” 
“The New Art Criticism,” ‘Royalty in Art,” and ‘The New English Art 
Club.” Mr. Moore is in the van of that new spirit in art criticism which 
protests so resolutely against the literary and commercial spirit in modern 
painting ; and this collection of essays, uncommonly well written by the way, 
makes clear the message and arguments of the school. 


Wuirr, GLEEson (Editor.) Practical Designing: a Hand” 
book on the Preparation of Working Drawings. (George 
Bell and Sons.) Crown 8yo. Cloth. Pp. 327. 6s, net. 

In his introduction, Mr. Gleeson White, the editor of the Studio, says that 
the object of this book is to enable the artist to be practical ; and to supplement 
the ordinary course of design taught in our schools of art, by explaining, from 
the mayufacturer’s point of view, the limitations and requirements imposed by 
the material. Its aim, in fact, has been to qualify a student to produce work- 
able and therefore commercially valuable designs. Mr. Gleeson White him- 
self writes upon Drawing for Reproduction; Mr. A. Millar upon Carpet 
Designing; Mr. Arthur Silver upon Woven and Printed Fabrics and Floorcloths ; 
Mr. W. P, Rix upon Pottery; Mr. Owen Carter upon Tiles; Mr. R. LI, B. 
Rathbone upon Metal Work; Mr. Selwyn Image upon Stained Glass; Mr. 
Arrowsmith upon Bookbinding, and Mr. G. C, Haité upon Wall Papers, Each 
article is illustrated with a number of techuical designs, 


BIOGRAPHY. 


CoLtincwoop, W. G. The Life and Works of John Ruskin. 

(Methuen.) Two volumes. 8yo. Cloth. 32s, 

Mr, Collingwood is well known as an enthusiastic disciple of Mr. Ruskin, 
and he is, no doubt, better qualified to write the biography of his master, both 
from knowledge of his works and personal intimacy with the man, than any- 
one else. Unluckily, however, he has been unable to publish more than a 
few of Mr. Ruskin’s letters. The life is, however, thoroughly well written, and 
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contains a large number of facts about its subject which have not appeared 
elsewhere. 


Hoxuper, CaHanves Frepertcx, LL.D. 
and Work. (G. P. Putnam’s Sons.) 
Pp. 327. 5s. Illustrated. 

In this, the second volume of the Leaders in Science Series, Mr. Holder has 
not attempted an elaborate analysis of Agassiz’s life and its effect upon the 
scientific world, but rather a brief story of its salient features, an impression of 
the good he accomplished, in the hope that his readers may be tempted to 
emulate the lesson his life presents. He pronounces Agassiz “the greatest 
theistic philosopher of the scieutific world in which he lived.” 

Martin, A. Parcuerr. Life and Letters of the Right Hon- 

>’ 

ourable Robert Lowe, Viscount Sherbrooke, G.C.B., D.C.L. 

(Longmans.) Two volumes. 8vo. Cloth. Pp, 405, 612. 36s. 

A lengthy but exceedingly interesting biography, to which as an introduction 
is prefixed a short autobiographical sketch of some forty pages. In an appen- 
dix to the second volume are pla:ed the Buriget speeches Which Lord Sherbrooke 
delivered when still Mr. Lowe, a personal memoir by the Master of Balliol, a 
study by Sir John Simon, K.C.B., and reminiscences by Mrs. Chaworth Musters 
and the Hon. Lionel A. Tollemache, a letter from the Rev. William Rogers, a 
memoir of over fifty pages of Sir Johu Coape Sherbrooke, G.C.B., and the pedi- 
grees of the Lowe and Sherbrooke families. ‘The volumes contain also six 
portraits and a facsimile letter. 

Morris, Witi1AmM O’Connor. Napoleon: Warrior and Ruler. 
(G. P. Putnam’s Sons.) Crown 8vo. Cloth. Pp. 451. 5s, 
Mr. O’Connor Morris is well known as one of the highest authorities upon 

military matters, and this, bis new volume, is one of the most successful and 
interesting of the series to which it belongs: the Heroes of the Nations. It 
is illustrated with a large number of portraits and unusually good maps. Of its 
size it will no doubt take its place as the standard biography of its subject, for 
it is clearly and accurately written, and contains much matter which it is not 
easy to find elsewhere. 


Louis Agassiz: His Life 
Crown 8yo. Cloth. 


ESSAYS, CRITICISMS AND BELLES-LETTRES. 
GoscHeN, Ricut Hon. GrorGe Joacutm, M.P. The Cultivation 

and Use of Imagination. (Mdward Arnold.) Crown 8yo. 

Buckram. Pp. 96. 2s. 6d. 

Two addresses, the first of which was delivered before the members of the 
Liverpool Institute in 1877, and the second being Mr. Goschen’s Rectorial 
Address delivered at Edinburgh University in 1391. They deal with the 
cultivation of the imagination, and with its use in study and in life. 


Myers, F. W. H. Science and a Future Life, with Other 
Essays. (Macmillan.) Crown 8yo. Cloth. Pp, 243. ds. 
These essays are reprinted from the Nineteenth Century and the Fort- 

nightly. ‘They are: ‘Science and a Future Life,” defending and expounding 

psychical research ; ‘‘ Charles Darwin and Agnosticism; ” ‘* The Disenchant- 
ment of France;” ‘Tennyson as Prophet’;” ‘‘ Modern Pyets and Cosmic 

Law ;” and ‘ Leopold, Duke of Albany—In Memoriam.” 


Wuyrr, ALexanper, D.D. Bunyan Characters. 

Feap. 8yo. Cloth. Pp. 281. 2s. 6d. 

To the student of the ‘ Pilgrim’s Progress” this volume, a collection of 
lectures delivered in St. George’s Free Church, Edinburgh, will be full of 
interest. The idea was a very happy one, and Mr. Whyte has treated it with 
great success. Taking twenty-five of Bunyan’s best-known characters, and 
using.them as texts from which to preach, he has given us a series of papers, 
half sermons, half expositions of Bunyan’s work, which cannot fail to enhance 
the interest of the book which was their suggestion. 


FICTION. 
ALLEN, Grant. Dr, Palliser’s Patient. 

Feap 8vo. Cloth. Pp. 146. 1s. 6d. 

This story, which appeared as a serial in the Pall Mall Gazette some 
years ago, was first published in book form in so obscure a manner that it 
is now practically issued for the first time. It has an extremely sensational 
and ingenious plot, and is one of the most thrilling, if far from the most 
artistic, stories that Mr. Allen has written. 

Bacriz, G. The Pentamerone; or, the Story of Stories. (T. 

Fisher Unwin.) Feap. 8vo. Cloth. 2s. 6d. 

An expurgated edition for children, of the famous Neapolitan collection of 
fairy stories. A great many old favourites reappear in slightly altered garb. 
Miss Helen Zimmern has revised the volume. It belongs to the Children’s 
Library. 

Buack, WititamM. Judith Shakespeare. (Sampson 

Crown 8yo. Cloth. Pp. 376. 2s. 6d. New Edition. 
Bronriéi, CHantorre. Jane Eyre. (J. M. Dent and Co.) 

volumes. Feap. 8vyo. Cloth. 5s. net. 

Messrs. Dent and Co., to whom all lovers of English fiction owe so much 
for their editions of Jane Austen and Peacock, seem determined, if one may 
judge from the present volumes, the first of a complete edition of the novels of 
the Bronté sisters, and by their announcement of similar editions of Fielding 
and of Miss Edgeworth, to give us a library of standard British novelists. 
The form in which ‘ Jane Eyre” is published could not be improved: the 
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binding is neat, the paper and type good, and the illustrations, including an 
excellent portrait, much better than might have been expected. It was a 
happy itea, too, to add a little silk ribbon to the binding to use as a 
marker. Altogether the edition when finished will be the best obtainable, 
and the different vulumes wil) make very charming presents, “ 


Bartinc-Goutp, 8. Mrs. Curgenven of-Curgenven. (Methuen.) 

Three volumes. 31s. 6d. 

The tragic power and intensity which 
made Mr. Baring-Gould’s ‘*‘ Mehalah” 
so fine a story have never been equalled 
in any of its successors; nor are they 
even to be found, except in a meagre 
degree, in his last story. ‘* Mrs. Curgen- 
ven of Curgenven ” is, however, with all 
its faults, never really unreadable. Its 
plot, decidedly improbable and artificial, 
is treated in a manner so bold, that 
although it is not at bottom particularly 
fresh, it never fails in amusing the reader. 
Almost the whole of the action takes place 
in North Cornwall, in the rather wild and 
desolate region centreing round Brown 
Willy and the Bodmin Moors; and we 
have, of course, not a few quaint rural 
touches and glimpses of Cornish folklore. 
The majority of the characters are much 
overdrawn, almost caricatures in fact, but 
Mr. Baring-Gould has been very succesful 
with his Am Justinian Curgenven ; the REY. 8. BARING-GOULD. 
somewhat tragic figure of the unwilling (From a photograph by Elliott 
murderess, Theresa Curgenven; aud the and Fry.) 
strange, wild creature of the moors, Y 
Esther Morideg, whose flight from the police through the quaking marshes of 
Trewortha makes capital reading. 

Currrorp, Mrs. W. K. A Wild Proxy. (Hutchinson.) 
8vo. Cloth. Pp. 251. 3s. 6d. 

Upon its first appearance in the Christmas Number of the Lady’s Pic- 
torial, this story, from lack of space, had to be somewhat curtailed. The 
omitted portions are now restored, and consequently the whole reads somewhat 
better than it did. Granted the possibility of the exceedingly improbable 
incident upon which Mrs. Clifford has founded her plot (the eloping, out of a 
spirit of pure mischief, with no evil intention and with positively no ill result, 
of the best man with the bride, who is duped by false telegrams into 
believing that it is her husband’s wish that she should go touring about the 
Continent with his friend), the reader will find ‘* A Wild Proxy” a very 
diverting story, workei out by characters who are, at least, highly original, 


(A. D. Innes and Co.) 





Crown 





CoLertpce, CuristaBen R. Waynflete. 
Two volumes. 21s. 

Convey, Mrs. A Ruthless Avenger. 
yolumes. 31s. 6d. 


(Hautchinson.) Three 


The Cruise of the “ Wild Duck,” and 
Long Post 8vo. Paper 


DracHMAann, Houcer. 
other Tales. (‘T'. Fisher Unwin.) 
Covers. Is. 6d. 

With the exception of one or two volumes from the Russian, it cannot be 
said that the translations in the Pseudonym Library have been up te the 
high standard of the rest of the series. The present collection, froia the Danish 
of Holger Drachmann, who, a short preface tells us, holds a high place in 
Denmark as a versatile writer, cannot be very highly praised. The transla- 
tion reads fluently enough, but none of the stories, the majority of which deal 
with the sea, are of sufficient merit or interest to hold the attention of the 
reader. 

E:vinp, R. Finnish Legends. (T. Fisher Unwin.) Feap. 8yo. 
Cloth. 2s. 6d. The Children’s Library. 

Having read every word of this little book aloud to my children, I can say 
on the best of all authority that it is a capital addition to a charming series of 
children’s books, 

Born in Exile. (A. andC. Black.) Crown 

8vo. Cloth. Pp. 506. 63. New Edition. 


Gray, Maxwetu. The Last Sentence. (Heinemann.) 
volumes, 3ls. 6d. 

Relying too entirely upon very much the same kind ef motive as that 
which mate her “Silence of Dean Maitland” so great a success, ‘* Maxwell 
Gray’s”’ new story is hardly an improvement upon its two predecessors. / 
very strong final scene is hardly sufficient to atone for the comparative 
mediocrity of the rest of the story. 

Havurr, Wituerm. A Constant Lover. (T. Fisher Unwin.) 

Long Crown 8vo. Cloth. Pp. 193. 3s. 6d. 

This interesting if rather extravagant story, whose brevity is one of its chief 
merits, is translated from the German by Mr. John Nisbet. 


Mackenzir, Henry. The Man of Feeling. (J. M. Dent and 
Co.) Feap. 8vyo. Cloth. Pp. 156. 2s. 6d. net. 


L 
To anyone realing ‘* The Man of Feeling” for the first time, it is a source 
of no little wonder that a story so entirely devoid of any real human interest, 


Gussinc, GEORGE. 


Three 


and with so few compensating literary graces, should occupy so important a 

lace in the literature of the end of the last century. The truth is, that 
it appeared at a moment when fictiun was at a very low ebb: Richardson, 
Fielding, and Smollett were dead, and Fanny Burney had not yet arisen. Modelled 
largely upon Richardson and Sterne, and full of long sententious phrases and 
s2ntiment.l passages, it ishardly likely that the present reprint will regain any 
piace in the estimatjon of the general public, although it will, no doubt, be of 
value to the student of English fiction. Mackenzie, whose place in literature was 
largely due to his friend Sir Walter Scott, was born in 1745, and died in 1831. 
The present fragmentary story, his first and best, was published in 1771. 


Nessrr,E. Grim Tales. (A.D. Innes and Co.) Paper Covers. 1s. 
The seven short tales in this volume certainly justify its title. No more 
thrilling ghost tales have appéared for some time. 


Penpere., Ricuarp. Wilfred Waide: Barrister and Novelist. 
(Sampson Low.) Crown 8vo. Cloth. Pp. 342. 


Rew, Joun. A Chronicle of Small Beer. (Isbister.) Crown 
8vo. Cloth. Pp. 208. 5s. ° 


If this is Mr. Reid’s first book, then we can congratulate ourselves upon the 
appearance of a new writer who combines a rare power of character-drawing 
anid faculty of presenting artistically the common every-day facts of life with a 
vervous and forcible style, which is now reminiscent of Mr. Stevenson, and now 
of Mr. Barrie, and never degenerates into mediocrity. It requires something 
wf the hand of the artist to make the small, and rather unexciting, incidents of 
a little Scotch lad’s life interesting to grown-up readers; but this Mr. Reid has 
done with a very rare success. ‘The passing Joys and permanent sorrows of the 
smal] scheolboy’s “life; his relations; his schoolboy friends ; his enemies: all 
these Mr. Reid has conjured up, giving us a real boy, not a storyteller’s 
puppet. Many of the incidents and characters linger long in the memory, and 
more than one page, by its restrained pathos, brings a lump into the reader’s 
throat. Indeed, Mr. Keid’s volume deserves a place on the same shelf with 
Mr. Barrie’s, Miss Barlow’s, and some of Mr. Stevenson’s. 


HISTORY. 


Hearn, Ricnarp. The English Peasant: Studies Historical, 
Local, and Biographic. (‘T. Fisher Unwin.) Crown 8vo. 
Cloth. Pp. 382. 3s. 6d. 


The first volume of a new series entitled the Reformers’ Library. It is 
“composed of a number of articles contributed between 1870 and 1884 to the 
Contemporary Review, and other periodicals; the subjects dealt with being 
best seen from the titles of the various sections: ‘‘ The English Via Dolorosa ; 
or, Glimpses of the History of the Agricultural Labourer ;” ‘ The Cottage 
Homes of England ;” ‘‘ Walksand Talks with English Peasants;” ‘Types of 
English Agricultural Life,” containing sketches of William Cobbett, Jobn 
Clare, and William Huntingdon—‘ types,” Mr. Heath says, ‘‘of the tangled, 
distorted lives lived by men of genius who come from the lower ranks of English 
agricultural life’”—and ‘‘ The Poor Man’s Gospel.” 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Dart, Ricuarp. Kings of Cricket. (J. W. Arrowsmith.) 
Crown 8vo. Cloth. Pp. 274. 3s. 6d. 


A very delightful book, full of reminiscences and anecdotes of the cricketers 
of the past and of the present—from William Clarke and Fuller Pilch to 
Mr. W. W. Read, Shrewsbury, and Lohmann. The life of so great a cricketer as 
Mr. Daft is naturally crowded with interest to those who, with Mr. Audrew 
Lang, consider ‘cricket ‘‘the most catholic and diffused, the most innocent, 
kindly and manly of popular pleasures.” -He writes plainly and unaffecteily 
about his friends and his adversaries, the great players he has known, the 
events he has seen, and the tours that he has taken: in fact, ‘‘ Kings of Cricket ” 
‘is almost a history of the game. - Mr. Andrew -Lang’s ten pages of introduction 
are characteristically graceful. If there is one subject that Mr. Ling can 
write about with affection and with: precision, it is this. The volume, which 
‘js iilustrated with nearly a hundred portraits of eminent cricketers, concludes 
with a chapter containing a number of practical hints. his chapter, we may 
aid, Mr. Arrowsmith has wisely printed in aseparate form for the waistcoat 
pocket, under the title of ‘‘ Hints on Cricket ” (61.) 


Hone, ANNIE M. Woman’s Enterprise and Genius. (Hutch- 


.. dnson.)- Crown 8yo. Cloth. Pp. 324. ~ 


In this volume’ Miss Hone, author of “Self-Help for Women,” strings 
Aogethér in'seventeen chapters a self-helping kind of book, full of anecdotes and 
descriptions of women who have made their mark. It is interesting, but it 
would be more useful if it had an index. ‘ 


JERROLD, WALTER. (Editor). Bon-Mots of Sydney Smith and 
R. Brinsley Sheridan. (J. M. Dent and Co.) 18mo. 
Cloth. Pp. 192. 2s. 6d. net. 


The most interesting portion of this charming little book has, oddly 
enough, nothing to do with its real subject-matter. After all there are other 
volumes containing the majority of the amusing anecdotes and witty sayings 
‘here attributed to Sydney Smith and Sheridan, and although one is grateful to 
Mr. Jerrold for collecting them in a form so dainty, yet one is more grateful 
to Mr." Aubrey- Beardsley for the wonderfully clever grotesques with which the 
‘pages are plentifully sprinkled, but which have certainly no connection with 
the text. Some of these little sketches are quaint, delicate, and original in 
the highest degree, and they alone make the volume a very desirable 
possession, 
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EWS. 


Paterave, R. H. Ines, F.R.S. (Editor). Dictionary of 
Political Economy. Part V.: De Cardenas—Drawine. 
(Macmillan.) S8vo. Paper Covers. 3s. 6d. net. 


From the fact that with this fifth part six hundred and forty closely- 
printed pages have been complete:, will be gained some idea of the scope and 
size of this encyclopedia, in which are treated by a number of well known 
contributors all the main subjects usually dealt with by economic writers. 
Explanations of legal and business terms, and short notices of the lives aul 
works of deceased economists, are also added. 


Sutter, Jutre. A Colony of Mercy: a Social Christianity at 
Work. (Hodder and Stoughton.) 8vo. Clota. Pp. 351. 
This is an interesting book. Mrs. Sutter visited last year the Colony of 

Mercy founded by Herr Bodelschwingh at Bethel in the Teutobuger Forest, 

and she describes what she found there. Bethel began by being a Home fu: 

Epileptics, then there were added to it a Mother-House for training Deaconesses, 

a house for training Deacons, a Labour Colony, and the Associative Workman: 

Home. Herr Bodelschwingh is a man of genius as well asa mau of faith, 

and Mrs. Sutter gives a facsimile account of hisgreat work. It abounds in hints 

and suggestions for dealing with the evils which afflict our own country ; and 

Mrs. Sutter bases upon her own experience a powerful plea for establishing 

somewhat similar institutions in this country. 


Wusoy, A.J. Practical Hints to Sniall Investors. (Longmans.) 

Paper Covers. Is. 

The first of a series of Handbooks for Investors, which the editor of the 
Investvr’s Review intends to compile from time to time from articles which he 
has contributedto his magazine. ‘The.present volume deals with the genera! 
principles by which people should be guided iu placing their savings, what 
they should select, what avoid, and how tuey should conduct their busin-ss. 


POETRY, MUSIC AND THE DRAMA. 


Anstey, F. Mr. Punch’s Pocket Ibsen. (Heinemann.) Small 
4to. Cloth. Pp. 208. 5s. 

Readers of these wonderfully clever parodies of ‘‘ Romersholm,” ‘ Th» 
Doll’s House,” Hedda Gabler,” ‘The Wild Duck,” and ‘The Master- 
Builder,” when they originally appearel in Punch will welcome this volume 
with delight. ‘ A collection,” Mr. Anstey calls them, ‘‘ of some of the Master’s 
best known dramas condensed, revised, and slightly re-arranged for the benefit 
of the earnest student.” Mr. Bernard Partridge’s illustrations are also 
reprinted. 


Brown, James D. Guide to the Formation of a Music Library. 
(Simpkin Marshall). 8vo. Paper Covers. Pp. 22. 6d. 


A handy and practical guide to the formation of a collection of music in 
the public library, compiled by the Librarian at the Clerkenwell Free Library, 
and published in connection with the Library Association of the Unite 
Kingdom. 


Davinsoy, Joun. Fleet Street Eclogues. (Elkin Mathews 
and John Lane.) Feap. 8vo. Cloth. Pp. 104. 5s. net. 
Mr. Davidson, already well known to readers of modern verse from his 

previous volumes, ‘*Scaramouchin Naxos” and “ In a Music Hall,” makes in this 

book a distinct advance, an advance that places him at once in the front rank 
of our younger poets. It was distinctly an original idea to combine the old 

eclogue with so urban a scene as Fleet Street and characters so modern as a 

group of typical journalists, who, meeting feast-day after feast-day, exchange 

ideas upon their craft, the country, and other subjects dear to their hearts. 

There is an Elizabethan, lyric grace about so many of these pages, and a note 

8o truly fresh and charming, that ‘‘ Fleet Street Eclogues” deserves to be very 

bora read. Certainly no lover of verse will regret the few shillings spent in its 

purchase. 


Downen, Epwarp (Editor). The Poetical Works of William 
Wordsworth. Volumes VI. and VII. (Bell and Sons.) 
Feap. 8vo. Cloth. Pp. 387, 402. 2s. 6d. each, net. 


With these two-volumes Professor Dowden’s admirable edition of Words- 
worth’s poems in the Aldine Series is completed. The sixth volume contains 
‘The Excursion; ’ the seventh ‘The Prelude,” and various appendices, 
including a bibliography, a chronological table, an index of titles, and an index 
of first lines, Throughout the edition Professor Dowden has retained Words- 
worth’s own classification of subjects. It should be added that each volume 
wystens annotated, and that the first contains a lengthy and very admirable 

emir. 


‘Ernetoer, Exuis. Woman Free. (Woman’s Emancipation 


Union, Congleton.) 5s. 


This is a book altogether out of the ordinary run. It is an attempt, in a 
poem. of sixty-three stanzas, to set forth the whole story of woman’s gradual 
emancipation. The poem is remarkable, but the notes, whi*h oc ‘upy more than 
two-thirds of the book, are more remarkable still. Mrs. Ethelmer is a devoted ant 
fearless champion of her sex, and ** Woman Free,” verse and notes, constitute a 
notable expression of the faith to which she has devoted her life, 

InsEn, Henrik. Norah; or, The Doll’s House. (Griffith, 

Farran and Co.). Feap. 8yo. Cloth. Pp. 116. 1s. 


A new edition of Ibsen’s best known play, translated by Miss Frances Lord, 
who was, we believe, the first to introduce the drama into England. To the 
short biography which, written in 1882, is now rather out of date, Miss Lord 
has added a preface. 
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Mackay, Erct. The Song of the Flag: a National Ode 

(Lamley and‘Co.) Small 4to. Cloth. 

Mr. Mackay’s ode is chanted in praise of the Flag of England! 

** Our ocean wonder, blue and red and white ; 
Blue as the skies and red as roses are, 
And white as foam that flashed at Trafalgar ; 
The Land’s delight ! 
The badge and test of right, 
Girt with its glory like a guiding star!” 

That is surely pulling it just a trifle too high. The flag is a good flag, but 
as “a test of right ”—well—I suppose that is a poet’s license. 

Mackie, Gascoigne. Poems Dramatic and Democratic. (Elliot 

Stock.) Crown 8vo. Boards. Pp. 170. 

Mr. Mackie, author of ‘‘ The Ballad of Pity,” is ambitious, and sometimes 
his verse is not unworthy of his ambition, both in thought and in execution. 
“©A Democratic Chant,” ‘‘ Seeds of Progress,” ‘ Keats,” and ‘* Chatterton’s 
Despair,” are the more lengthy of the poems in this cullection. 

Masson, Davip (Editor.) Pcetical Works of John Milton. 

(Maemillan.) Three volumes. Feap 8vo. Cloth. 15s. 

A very welcome and cheap reprint of an edition of Milton, which for 
scholarship, erudition, and accuracy is unequalled. Professor Masson’s memoir, 
extending over seventy pages, is a wonderful example of compression and of 
painstaking research, while the numerous notes, wisely confined to the third 
volume, and the essay on Milton’s English and versification, will be of the 

test use to the student. ‘The volumes, each of which contains a portrait, are 
neatly bound and very excellently printe/. The small size, teo, admirably 
adapts them for carrying about. In fact, this is the best edition of Milton’s 
poems that can be obtained. 

Nayior, Jonn (Composer). Manna. (London Publishing 

Co.) Paper Covers. Pp. 72. 2s. 

An interesting sacred cantata divided into two parts :—‘*The Bread in 
fhe Wilderness” and “The True Bread from Heaven,” the words being 
selected from the Bible by the Rev. J. Powell Metcalfe. 


Parker, H. W. (Composer). Hora Novissima. (Novello.) 
8vo. Paper Covers. Pp. 168. 3s. 6d. 

This work, which is the Rhythm of Bernard de Morlaix on the Celestial 
Country set to music for soli, chorus, and orchestra, has been composed for the 
Church Choral Society of New York, but that will certainly not prevent its 
being heard in this country. 

Poems by Two Brotherz. (Macmillan.) Feap. 8vo. Cloth. 

Pp. 250. 6s. 

As it is not intended that any of the poems in this volume, usually attri- 
buted to Lord Tennyson, shall be included in any future elition of his works, 
his brother, Mr. Frederick ‘Tennyson, not being certain of the authorship of 
every poem, it was a very happy idea of Messrs. Macmillan to reprint in a fac- 
simile form, so far as the text and arrangement of the pages goes, the little 
volume of 1827. Each piece is, however, signed with the initial of its probable 
author, so that the reader cau be pretty sure that he will here find the verses 
with which the afterwards Poet-Laureate commenced his career. Four ad li- 
tional poems here appear for the first time: they formed part of the original 
manuscript of 1827, but were omitted for some forgotten reason. In style this 
volume is similar to all the first editions of Lord Tennyson’s poems. 


Rocers, Rotanp (Composer). Florabel. (Novello.) 8vo. 
Paper Covers. Pp. 62. 2s. 6d. 
The words of this cantata, which is for female voices, have been written 
by Edward Oxenford, and the subject is the old tragic story of Florabel. The 
work contains several good numbers. 


Rogers, Epmunp (Composer). The Forest Flower. (Novello.) 

Octavo Edition. Paper Covers. Pp. 62. 2s. 6d. 

A charming cantata for female voices, with words by Spencer Henry, and 
the Legend of the Forest Flower and the Féte Day of Saint Lotilde as the 
subject. 

Russet, Roito. Break of Day and Other Poems. (T. Fisher 

Unwin.) Feap. 8vo. Cloth. Pp. 133. 

A collection of poems and translations covering a very wide range, religious, 
philosophical, and romantic, but all ringing true to the strong, rational but 
fervent faith of the poet. 

Sait, H. S. (Editor.) Songs of Freedom. (Walter Scott.) 

Cloth. 16mo square. Pp. 345. Is. 

In this new volume of the Canterbury Poets it has been Mr. Salt’s object to 
present an adequate collection of English and American poems—exclading 
translations—illustrative of the growth of the revolutionary iteal—national, 
social, and intellectual—during the past hundrei years, and of the various 
forms and phases through whi-h that ileal has passel. He leads off with a 
selection from Robert Burns, whose immortal ballad ** A Man’s a Man fora’ 
that ” only too surely proves by comparison how inadequate, with few excep- 
tions, were the efforts with which the poets who come after him attempted to 
voice the spirit of the people’s woe. The selection is on the whole, however, 
an excellent one, Mr. Salt having done as much for his subject as possible. 
Among the very large number of writers whose work appears are Cowper, 
Crabbe, Blake, Southey, Coleriige, Moore, Byron, Keats, Leigh Hunt, Shelley, 
Thomas Cooper, Ernest Jones, W. J. Linton, Lloyd Garrison, Longfellow, 
Whittier, Lowell, Thomas Davis, Whitman, James Thomson, Buchanan, 

toden Noel, William Morris, Francis Adams and Edward Carpenter ; but one 
misses Mr. Swinburne, permission to reprint whose poems was refusei., In 
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his interesting introduction, Mr. Salt says that he regards “Shelley and 
Whitman as the two most signal embodiments of the revolutionary spirit 
duriug the last century.” 


Scort, WituramM Bent. A Poet’s Harvest House. (Elkin 
Mathews and John Lane.) Feap. 8vo. Cloth, 5s. net 


Symonps, Joun Appineron. Studies of the Greek Poets. 

(A. and C. Black.) Two volumes. 8vyo. Cloth. 25s. 

This work has been so long out of print that the section of the reading 
public who is interestxi in the subje-ts of which it treats will particularly 
welcome its reissue in an improved ad enlarge! form. In a preface dated 
March 19, 1893, Mr. Symonds says that he bas lefi the substance of the book 
unaltered, but that he has rearranged the studies in chronological order, adding 
one upon the newly discovered Mimiambi of Herondas, and that he has also 
added a number of translated poems. This work, it is almost needless to say 
has always held a position of the first rank in the estimation of scholars, and is 
invaluable both to the reader who can, and cannot, read the poets tre ited of in 
their original Greek. Many of Mr. Symonds’s verse translations are of the 
greatest beauty ; all are successful. 


THEOLOGICAL. 
Faith and Criticism: Essays by Congregationalists. (Sampson 

Low.) Crown 8vo. Cloth. Pp. 430. 6s. 

A kind of Congregational “* Lux Mundi.” A collection of essays by writers 
who agree in believing that Jesus Christ is the centre and source of all 
Christian life and thought, and who think the time has come for he lping those 
whose minds have been disturbel by the work cf criticism on Biblical or theo- 
logical questions. ‘The following list of articles will best illustrate the scope 
and drift of the work he The Oli Testament,” by W. H. Bennett ; “The New 
Testament,” by W. F. Adeney ; “ Revelation and the Person of Christ,” by 
Pp. T. Forsyth; ‘Christ and the Christian,” by E. A. Lawrence; “The 
Atonement,” by R. F. Horton; ‘* Prayer in Theory and Practice,” by Arnold 
Thomas; “* The Kingdom and the Church,” by F. H. Stead ; « Christian 
Missions,” by E. Armitage ; and ‘ Church and State,” by T. Raleigh. 
GatBert, Jostan. Nature: tho Supernatural and the Religion 

ofIsrael.. Hodder and Stoughton.) 8vo. Cloth. 9s. 

_ _ The object of the following pages will be found, says the late Mr. Gilbert 
in his introduction, to establish the reasonableness of a supernatural revelation ; 
to tell the story with special reference to its supernatural elements; and to 
demonstrate the fact that the record of it furms oue story, from the call of 
Abraham to the appearance of Christ. 

Horton, Rovert F., M.A. Verbum Dei. (T. Fisher Unwin.) 

Crown 8vo. Cloth. Pp. 279. 5s. 

_ The Yale Lectures on Preaching, deliverel by Mr. Horton to the Yale 
Divinity School. He intends his book as a sort of antidote to “the general 
contempt into which preaching has fallen,” and hopes that he may quicken in 
some of the preachers who are already engaged in their life-work the sense 
of their divine commission. 

Maurice, Frepertck Denison, M.A. Lestures on the Apoca- 
lypze. (Macmillan.) Crown 8yo. Cloth. Pp. 368. 3s. 6d. 

A volume of the new edition of Professor Manrice’s writings, containing a 
number of sermons upon the Apocalypse, which, in his preface, written in 1860, 
he says are neither controversial nor learned, and do not demand of the reader 
any acquaintance with the theories which have prevailed in earlier or later times. 

TRAVEL, GEOGRARHY, AND TOPOGRAPHY. 
Baelcker’s Handbook to Italy: Part II., Central Italy and 

Rome. (Dulau.) Feap 8vo. Cloth. Pp. 420. 6s. 

To the traveller in Italy, a Baedeker is invaluable. Of the present 
handbook this is the eleventh edition, carefully revised and brought down to 
date. It contains ten maps, thirty-five plans, a panorama of Rome, and a 
view of the Forum Romanorum. 

Horr, R. C. The Holy Wells of England: Their Legendar7 

Lore. (Elliot Stock.) 8vo. Cloth. Pp. 20% 7s. 6d. 

» of a well, but a great many tradi- 


meuths of wel Mr. Hope has 
wells in this volume, which is 


Truth may no longer live in the b 
tions, more or less wildly untrue, clip 
carefully collectel the folk-lore of ¢ 
well illustrated and proviiied with an index. 

Lecor, ALFreD O. Sunny Manitoba : Its Peoples and Industries. 

(T. Fisher Unwin.) S8vo. Cloth. Pp. 207. 7s. 6d. 

The author claims that this book—whi-h contains a map and several 
ilustrations—is the outcc me of personal observation, unbiasset by the interests 





of governments, railway companies, syndicates or individuals, and he hopes 
that it will do something to remove the prevailing misconceptions and to 
destroy calumnies. 

Out-of-Doors in Tzar’and. (Longmans.) 


; 
is. 6d. 


Wuatsuaw, Frep J. 
Crown 8vo. Civin. Pp. 380. 
This “record of the seeings anil doings of a wanderer ir Russia” is 

pleasantly written. ‘Tae author rather prites himself up n the fact that in it 

no reference is made to *‘ Russias Mission in the Evst, or Peter the Great's 

Will, no allusion to Nihilists, and no mention whatever of Siberia,” and he 

hopes that he may incline his ers to believe, ‘in spite of all that has been 

written upon the seamy side of Russia an: the Russians, there exists neverthe- 

Jess much which is admirable in that well abused country, both indoors and out, 

and much which is interesting and lovable in its people.” 

















Amateur Work.—Ward, Lock, Salisbury Square. June. 6d. 
Fishing Tackle. Illustrated. J. Harrington Keene. 
Handy Work in Farm and Garden. Illustrated. George Edwinson. 
American Journal of Politics 114, Nassau Street, New York. May. 
cents. 
The Question of the Nineteenth Century: The Accumulation of Riches. Edwin 
-kson 


. Jac ‘ 
A Substitute for the Liquor Livense System. Linton Satterthwaite. 

The New School of Criminology. Westel W. Willoughby. 

Unrestricted Immigration Dangerous to American Institutions. William R. 


Wood. 
The Jew in Political, Business, Professional, and Social Life. Adam E. 
Bloom 


Unjust Strictures of American Catholics. T. M. Crowley. 

Andover Review.—Gay and Bird, 27, King William Street, Strand. 
May—June. 50 cents. 

Switzerland as a Nursery of Politics. Joseph King. 

Primary Qualifications for the Ministry. Rev. D. N. Beach. 

The Ethics of Confacius, as seen in Japan. Rev. J, H. de Forest. 

Wealth. A. P. Peabody. . 

Archxological Notes. Prof. Taylor. 


Antiquary.—Elliot Stock. June. 1s. 
Local Museums. George Payne. 
Old Berkshire School-Games. Emma E. Thoyts. 
On Chronograms, XII. James Hilton. 
~ Wadham College. Illustrated. T. G. Jackson. 


Arena.—5, Agr Street, Strand. May. 50 cents. 
Evolution of Christianity Prior to Dr. Abbott. Prof. Orello Cone. 
Womeii Wage-Earners. Helen Campbell. 
Suicides and Modern Civilization. Fred. L. Hoffman. 
How to Introduce the Initiative and Referendum. W. D. McCrackan. 
Railway Tariffs in the United States. James L. Cowles. : 
Seme Economic Features of Pub‘ic Libraries. Tessa L- Kelso. 
Industrial Schools in the Netherlands. Myra A. Dooly. 
The Brotherhood of Christian Unity. Theo. F. Seward. 
Practical Theosophy. Kate B. Davis. 
‘Four Strange, True Stories, Louise C. Moulton. 
Shakespeare versus Bacon. Ignatius Donnelly. and Prof. Felix E. Schelling. 


Argosy.—8, New Burlington Street. June. 61. 
Charlotte Corday. Alice King. 
The Mosques of Cairo, Illustrated. C. W. Wood. 


Atalanta,—5a, Paternoster Row. June. 64. 
* John Greenleaf Whittier. Isabella Fyvie Mayo. 
The Struggles of Plants for a Livelihood. G. Sutherland. 


Atlantic Monthly.—Ward, Lock, Salisbury Square. June. 1s, 
New Facts Concerning the Pantheon. Rodolfe Lanciani. 
The Pygmies of Africa. John Dean Caton. 
A National Vice: ‘‘Gregariousness.”” H.C. Merwin. 
Ennui. Agnes Repplier. 
‘Womanhood in the Iliad. Wm. Cranston Lawton. 
Some Reminiscences of Dr. Schliemaun. J. Irving Manatt. 
A Marine Observatory the Prime Need of American Biology. C. 0, Whitman. 
The Future of Local Libraries, Justin Witusor. 
The Hayes Administration. Jacob Dolson Cox. 
The Educational Trend of the Northwest. D. L. Kiehle. 
Miss Austen and Miss Ferrier: Contrast and Comparison. Chas. Townsend 
Copeland. 
Bankers’ Magazine.—85, London Wall. June. 1s. 6d. 
The Savings Bank Bill.. R. H. Ingli» Palgrave. 
Australia’s Dark Day. 
Hull and Shipping Labour. 
Bank Rate and Banking Reserves. 
Actuaries and Income Tax. Prof. Frederiksen. 


Belford’s Monthly.—Monon Block, Chicago. May. 6 dols. per annum. 
Napoleon as a Model Husband. Illustrated. Max Maury. 
An Hour with the Press Club of Chicago. Illustrated. Lester Ketchum. 
Carlyle in the Réle of Lover. Illustrated. Mary J. Onahan. 

A Symposium with the Great American Diner-Out. Jllustrated. John 
Blackbriige. 
Belford’s Guide to Chicago and the Fair. Illustrated. 


Blackwood’s Magaziné.—37, Paternoster Row. June. 2s. 6d. 
Colonies, Tariffs, and Trade Treaties. 
Two Princesses of the House of Bourbon. 
The Experiences of a Woman Journalist. 
History and Poetry of the Scottish Border. 
General William Hamley. 
a on saa Medicine in the Days of Queen Mary. Prof. Grainger 
Stewart. 
The Government and Home Rule. 
Board of Trade Journal.—Eyre and Spottiswoode. May 15. 6d. 
Co-operation and Profit-Sharing in Foreign Countries, 
The Extension of the Japanese Railway System. 
Mexican Textile Industries. 
Fields for Industrial Enterprise in Chili. 





CONTENTS OF REVIEWS AND MAGAZINES. 


ENGLISH AND AMERICAN. 





Bookman.—Hodder and Stoughton. June. 6d. 
Mr. Collingwood’s ‘‘ Life of Ruskin.” 
The British Museum Library Fifty Years Ago. 
Hints Collected from Tennyson’s ‘“‘In Memoriam” towards a Biography of 
Arthur H. Hallam. Dean of Armagh. 
Mr. Howells’s Reminis:ences of Venice. 
Boy’s Own Paper:—56, Paternoster Row. June. 6d. 
Silkworms and All About Them. LIllustrated. Dr. Gordon Stables. 
Some Notable Copper and other Coins of the Present Century. Lllustrated, 
D. H. Howorth. 
On Brasses and Brass Rubbing for Boys. Illustrated. H. P. Burke Downing. 


Cabinet Portrait Gallery.—Cassell. June. 1s. 
Portraits and Biographies uf Mr. Kendal, Lady Alexandra Duff, and Admiral 
Keppel. 
Californiqgn Illustrated Magazine.—430, Strand. May. 25 cents. 
Summer Days in Kashmir. Illustrated. Francis P. Lefroy. 
Lost Races in Arizona. Illustrated. E. L. Robinson. 
Columbus, Vespucius and Magellan. Illustrated. Thomas Magee. 
The Nicaragua Canal. Richard H. MacDonald, jun. 
Women in Commercial Horticulture. Maggie D. Brainard. 
Some Californian Writers. Illustrated. 
The Columbian Exposition. JLllustrated J. J. Peatfield. 
Japanese Folk-Lore. Illustrated. Helen Gregory-Flesher. 


Canadian Magazine.—Ontario Publishing Co., Toronto. May, 
Education v. Cram. A. He Morrison. : 
British Hopes and British Dangers. A. H. F. Lefroy. 
Let us Smelt our Own Steel. W. Hamilton Merritt. 
The Canadian Girl. Hlustrated. Hector W. Charlesworth. 
Is Cholera Coming? P. H. Bryce. 
The Canals of Mars. With Map. S. E. Peal. 
Cape Illustrated Magazine.—Dennis Edwards, Cape Town. April. 9d, 
China and the Chinese. Illustrated. 
Paul Kriiger. 
Cassell’s Family Magazine.—Cassell. June. 17d. 
A Lakeland Voyage. Illustrated. 
Animal Courtesies. Illustrated. A. H. Japp. 
Village Children’s Games. Illustrated. 


Cassell’s Saturday Journal.—Cassell. June. 6d. 
A Chat with Mrs. Bancroft, on the Bright Side of the Stage. 
The Post-Office Electrician and his Work: A Chat with W. H. Preece. 
A Chat with Mr. Alma-Tadema, on Pictures and the People who Purchase 
Them. 
Fifty Years as a Deaf and Dumb Instructor: A Chat with Dr. Stainer. 


Cassier’s Magazine.—27, King William Street, Strand. April 30. 
25 cents. 
Natural Gas and Oil Production. Illustrated. 8S. D. Prentice. 
Machine Keys. Illustrated. John Richards. 
The Modern Travelling-Crane. Illustrated. A. E. Outerbridges jun. 
Modern Gas and Oil Engines. II. Illustrated. Albert Spies. 
The. Life and Inventions of Edison. Vi. Llustrated. A. & W. K. L. 

Dickson. 

A New Graduating Steam Radiator.~ Illustrated. J.T. Hawkins. ” 
Suction Water under Pressure for Pumps. Illustrated. R. Van A. Norris. 
Present Status of Engineers. H, F. J. Porter. 

Catholic World.—Burns and Oates, 28, Orchard Street. May. 2s. 
The Apotheosis of Christopher Columbus. Illustrated. John F. O’Shea. 
Recent Discoveries in Astronomy. - Rev. Geo. M. Searle. 

Rival Theories on Scripture Inspiration. Very Rev. H. I. D. Ryder. 
Some Noble Work of Catholic Women. L. A. Toomy. 
Religious Character of the Discovery of America. Illustrated. M. Perez 

Villamil. 

Century Magazine.—Fisher Unwin. June. 1s. 4d. 
Caught on a Lee Shore on the Florida Coast. Illustrated. Lieut. Wm. Henn. 
The Death of the Prince Imperial. Illustrated. Archibald Forbes. 
College Athletics. Walter Camp. 
Christina Rossetti. With Portrait. Edmund Gosse. 
The Public Health. T. Mitchell Prudden. 
With Tolstoy in the Russian Famine. Illustrated. Jonas Stadling. 
In Cowboy-land. Illustrated. Theodore Roosevelt, 


Chambers’s Journal.—47, Paternoster Row. June. 7d. 
A New Departure in Medical Treatment: The Cure of Myxedema. 
Curlew Lore. 
The New Cunarders. 
British Amazons. 
The Ely Fen-Land. S. Baring-Gould. 
Some Superstitions about Snakes. Dr. A. Stradling. 


25 cents. 


Charities Review.—43, East 10th Street, New York. May. 20 cents, 
The Church and the Problem of Poverty in Cities. John R. Commons. 
Philanthropy and Politics. Edmond Kelly. 

A Chapter of Industrial History: Industrial Arbitration at Mariemont. 
Josephine Shaw Lowell. 

The Tee-To-Tum Club. Wm. H. Tolman. 

Mrs. Abby Hopper Gibbons. Sarah S. Thayer, 
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JUNE. | 





Chautauquan.—tTriibner and Co. June. 2 dols. per annum. 
The Modern Maid of Athens and Her Brothers of To-day. Llustrated. Prof. 
. B. Waters. 
The Social Condition of Labour. Dr. E. R. L. Gould. 
Tbsen’s “‘ Peer Gynt.” Hjalmar Hjirth Boyesen. 
The Canal System of Canada. Allan Ross Davis. 
Astronomy on the Top of a Mountain. Illustrated. I. H. Fickel. 
Dr. Mommsen, the Great Historian. Illustrated. Frank G. Carpenter. 
The Salvation Army as a Social Reformer. Geo. Ethelbert Walsh. 
Chums.—Cassell. June. 6d. 
On the Top of Big Ben. Illustrated. 
A Chat about the City of London School. Illustrated. 
H.M.S. “‘ Boscawen.” Illustrated. 


Church Bells.—12, Southampton Street. June. 64. 
The City Companies and Their Good Works. Illustrated. Rev. P. H. 
Ditchfield. 


Church Missionary Intelligencer.—Salisbury Square. June. 6d. 
The Ninety-Fourth Anniversary of the Church Missionary Society. 
Further Reminiscences of Bishop French. Rev. Dr. Hooper. 
The New Colonial Associations. 
Mackenzie River Diocese. Bishop Reeve. 
Church Quarterly Review.—Spottiswoode and Co., London. April. 6s. 
The Book Genesis a True History. 
Five Years of Documentary Discovery. 
Professor Huxley’s Controversial Essay 
The Journalist in Fiction. 
Josephus and the New Testament. 
Pessimism. 
The Verney Papers. 
Oxford and Oxford Life. 
Experiments in Dante Translation. 


* Prespects of the Irish Church under Home Rule. 


Classical Review.—David Nutt, 270, Strand. May. 1s. 6d. 
The Strange History of a Flamen Dialis. W. W. Fowler. 
Aristotle’s ‘* Constitution of Athens.” H. Richards. 


Clergyman’s Magazine.—Hodder and Stoughton. June. 6d, 
Pastoral and Agricultural Life in Bible Lands. H. B. Tristram. 
Faith and Science, Rev. A. Irving. 


Contemporary :Review.—Isbister, Tavistock Street, June. 2s. 6d. 
Ulster: Facts and Figures. J. G. Colclough. 
Some Eton Translations. W. E. Gladstone (#tat. 18). 
The Eight Hours Day and the Unemployed. John Rae. 
The Church in Wales: An Alien Church? Thomas Darlington. 
A Tasmanian Precedent. Bishop Bromby. 
In the Poets’ Garden. Phil Robinson. 
King John and the Abbot of Bury. Thomas Arnold. 
The Primitive Gospel. Dr. E. J. Dillon. 
A Conscript’s View of the French Army. Hilaire Belloc. 
The Prospects of the Civilised World. Rev. J. Llewellyn Davies. 
The Pope and Father Brandi: A Reply. 


Cornhill Magazine,—15, Waterloo Place. June. 6d. 
In the New Forest. 
Some High Notes in the Engadine. 
My First Elephant. 


Cosmopolitan.—International News Company, Bream’s Buildings, 
Chancery Lane. May. 25 cents. 

In the Footsteps of Dickens. Illustrated. Harger Ragan. 
The Pedagogical Value of the Novel. M.S. Merwin. 
Prison Life at Belle Isle. Illustrated. Joseph C. Helm. 
Lumbering in the North-west. Tlustrated. J. E. Jones. 
American Society in Paris. Illustrated. Mary B. Ford. 
Henrik Ibsen’s Poems. Illustrated. H. H. Boyesen. 
English Postal Reformers. Illustrated. T. L. James. 
Contemporary French Playwrights. Illustrated. A. Hornblow. 
Crinoline Folly. Illustrated. Helen G. Ecob. 
A Revolution in the Meaus of Communication: the Telautograph. Illustrated. 

Elisha Gray. 

Dial.—24, Adams Street, Chicago. 10 cents. 
May lL. 


John Addington Symonds. 
The Life and Poetry of John Cleveland. Clinton Scollard. 
May 16. 
The Opening of the Great Exhibition. 
Eastern and Western Review.—21, Furnival Street. May 15. 6d. 
The Servian Coup d’ftat. Chel Mijatovich. 
The Flower of the Levant: Zante. EK. M. Edmonds. 
Ancestors of the House of Orange. Ched Mijatovich. 
The Imperial Institute. 


Educational Review.—(London)—2, Creed Lane, Ludgate Hill. 
June. 6d. 
St. Paul’s School and the Charity Commission. E. C. Marchant. 
The Teaching of Latin to Girls. Miss A. B. Anderton, 
English Literature: Its Teaching in Schools. J. Wells. 
The Labour Question in School. Miss Elizabeth Hughes. 
Comparative Geology. William Topley. 
Technical Education for London: Mr. Llewellyn Smith’s Report to the London 
County Council. Continued. William Garnett, . 
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Educational Review. (America.)—F. Norgate and Co., London. May. 
Is, 8d. 


Herbart and Pestalozzi Compared. W. T. Harris. 

‘The Real Ground for State Control of Schools. G. H. Howison. 

Horace Mann and the Revival of Fducation in Massachusetts. Geo. H. Martin, 
A Working Basis for the Correlation of Studies. Chas. de Garmo. 

The Pedagogical Value of Number Forms. Adelia R. Hornbrook. 


Engineering Magazine.—George Tucker, Salisbury Court, Fleet Street. 
May. 25cents. 
The Cholera Prospect in 1493. Dr. D. B. St. John Roosa, 
Ethics of Architectural Competitions. J. M. Carrere. 
Cotton as a Factor in Progress. Illustrated. D. A. Tompkins. 
The Gravity System of Rapid Transit. Major B.S. Henning. 
Progress in Steam-Engineering. I. Prof. Rob. H. Thurston. 
‘The Gold-Fields of Dutch Guiana. Illustrated. A. I. Mather. 
English and American Railways. Ll. W. M. Acworth. 
The Cost of Street-Railway Building. T. W. Harris. 
Professor Gray’s New Telautograph. Illustrated. William Maver, jun. 
The Care of Existing Highways. W. E. McClintock. 


English Illustrated Magazine.—Edward Arnold, Bedford Street. 
June. 6d. 
The Red Cross Hall. Illustrated. Mrs. Russell Barrington. 
Some Rhymes for a Little Girl. Lord Macaulay. 
London Railway Stations. Illustrated. 
Derby Anecdotes. Illustrated. H. B. Bromhead. 
A Chat about Cricket. Illustrated. Rev. W. K. R. Bedford. 
Bird Life in Summer. Illustrated. Rev. J. B. Chandler. 
Expositor.—Hodder and Stoughton. June. Is. 
Professor Ramsay’s “* Church in the Roman Empire.” Professor W. Sanday. 
The Epistle to the Romans: The Train of Thought. Professor A. B. Bruce. 
“The Aramaic Gospel.” Willoughby C. Alten. 


Expository Times,—T. and T. Clark, 38, George Street, Edinburgh. 
June. 6d, 
Frederick Godet. Professor A. Gretillat. 
Cyrus and the Capture of Babylon. Professor Owen C. Whitehouse. 
The Gospels and Modern Criticism. Rev. J. J. Halcombe. 
Incidents and Emblems. Rev. Alex. Cumming. 


Fireside Magazine.—7, Paternoster Square. June. 6d. 
Old Egypt. Illustrated. Rev. Preb. Gordon Calthrop. 


Fortnightly Review.—Chapman and Hall. June. 2s. 6d. 
The Bank Panic in Australia. Sir Julius Vogel. 
The Currency Crisis in the United States. Moreton Frewen. 
Drink and Crime. Ven. Archdeacon Farrar. 
African Legends. H. M. Stanley. 
** Le Secret du Précepteur,” by Cherbuliez. Ouida. 
The Unification of the City. Charles Harrison. 
The Poor Children’s Holiday. Lady Jeune. 
The Interstellar Ether. Professor Oliver, Lodge. 
The Comédie-Frangaise in London. Ange Galdemar. 
In Memory of John Addington Symonds. A. R. Cluer. 
‘The Empire and its Institute. Sir. G. Baden-Powell. 
The Deadlock in Madagascar. Vazaha. 
The Irish Constabulary and the Home Rule Bill. 
Forum.—37, Bedford Street, Strand. May. 2s. 6d. 
Mgr. Satolli’s Mission to America : 
The Pope in Washington. Bishop’J. H. Vincent. 
An American Viceroy from the Vatican. Leonard W. Bacon. 
tome a True Ally of the Republic. Dr. J. F. Loughlin. 
The Russian Extradition Treaty. George Kennan. 
Mr. Cleveland’s Tasks and Opportunities. C, F. Adams, 
Municipal Sanitation. Defects in American Cities. Dr. John S. Billings. 
The Toledo Labour Decisions : 
tecent Labor Rulings by Federal Courts. Aldace F, Walker. 
Compulsory Arbitration an Impossible Remedy. Col. Carroll D. Wright. 
Menacing Socialism in the Western States. Frank B. Tracy. 
Are Our Indians Becoming Extinct? Major J. W. Powell. 
Scientific Cooking in the New England Kitchen. Mrs. Ellen H. Richards. 
The Public Schools of Minneapolis, and Others. Dr. J. M. Rice. 
Anomalies of our Private Pension System. Thomas F. Dennis. 


Frank Leslie’s Popular Monthly.—110, Fifth Avenue, New York. 
June. 25 cents. 

Womn’s Work at the World’s Fair. Illustrated. Is:bel_ McDougall. 
The [onian Islands. Illustrated. J. S. Stuart-Glennie. 
Ellerslie and Its Guernseys. Illustrated. Chas. H. Grandall. 
The Metropolitan Museum of Art at New York. Illustrated. Mary Titcomb. 
How the Big Tree was sent to Chicago. Lllustrated. Sara Delavergne Price. 
Bird Babyland. Llustrated. Nelly H. Woodworth. 


Geographical Journal.—1, Savile Row. May. 2s, 
A Journey Across Tibet. With Maps. Captain H. Bower. 
Further Routes in the Eastern Desert of Egypt. Illustrated. Ernest A, 
Floyer. 
The Orthography of Geographical Names. Lieut.-Colorel J. C. Dalton, 
The Acropolis of Susa. Major-General Sir Frederic Goldsmid. 
Girl’s Own Paper.—56, Paternoster Row. June. 6d. 
Pyrography ; or Poker Work. Illustrated. 8. C. Saward. 
Godey’s Magazine.—376, Strand. May. 1s. 
All Swinging in the Apple Boughs: Oriole Birds. Illustrated. 
Miller, 


Olive T. 















Good Words.—lIsbister. June. 6d. 
The Knights of St. John of Jerusalem. John Wortabet. 
Of Hats and Caps. Illustrated. Geoffrey Winterwood. 
British Ships of War. Illustrated. Rear-Admiral A. H. Markham. 
Ups and Downs of Crabhouse Nunnery. Dr. Augustus Jessop. 


Great Thoughts.—28, Hutton Street, Fleet Street. June. 61. 


Thsen and His Message. With Portrait. 


Jnterview with the Lord Mayor. With Portrait. Raymond Blathwayt. 


Interview with Mr. Ernest Parke of The Star. With Portrait. Raymond 
Blathwayt. 
Rev. Joseph Cook, of Boston. With Portrait. 
Johu Ruskin on Education. William Jolly. 
Harper’s Magazine.—45, Albemarle Street. June. Is. 


The Evolution of New York. II. Illustrated. Thomas A. Janvier. 
The Empress of Austria. Illustrated. 
Wyoming—Another Pennsylvania. 
New France under British Rule: Canada. Illustrated. H. Loomis Nelson. 
Vivisection and Brain-Surg-ry. Illustrated. Dr. W. W. Keen. 


Hertfordshire Illustrated Review.—Elliot Stock. May 15. 1s. 
The Conventual Buildings of St. Albans. Illustrated. Canon Liddell. 


Homiletic Review.—44, Fleet Street. May. 1s. 

The World’s First Parliament of Religions. Rev. Dr. J. H. Barrows. A 
The Testimony of Physical Science to the Truth of Scripture. Principal 

W. Caven. 
Biblical Theology. Prof. P. Schaff. 
Essential Changes in the New Testament. 
The Church Army and the Salvation Army. 
The Use of the Stereopticon in Christian and Educational Work. 

Ross. 


With Map. Julian Ralph. 


Rev. J. B. Finch. 
Rev. J. Winthrop Hegeman. 
Rev. J. F 


Housewife.—22, St. Bride Street. June. 6d. 


Occupations.for Girls. III. Janet M. Lyndon. 


Idler.—Chatto and Windus. June. 6d. 
Memoirs of a Female Nihilist. Illustrated. Sophie Wassilieff. 
Emile Zola. Illustrated. V.R. Mooney. 
My First Book. LIllustrated. R. M. Ballantyne. 
Shall We Have a Dramatic Academy? Fanny Brough and others, 


Irish Monthly.—Gill, Dublin. June. 61 


What is Theology? Rev. Dr. a C. Kolbe. 
Dr. Russell of Maynooth. XIV 


Journal of the Cork Historical and Archaological Society.— 
Guy, Cork. May. 6d. 
The White Knight. Mlustrated. Rev. Canon Courtenay Moore. 
The Life of St. Finbar of Cork. 
The Private Bankers of Cork and the South of Ireland. C. M. Tenison. 
Historical Notes of the County and City of Cork. Robert Day and W. A 
inger. 


Journal of the Royal Colonial Institute.—Northumberland Avenue. 
May. 


cd, 
British New Guinea. T. H. Hatton Richards. 


Kindergarten Magazine.—Woman’s Temple, Chicago. 
Home Reading for the Child. Angeline Swift. 
Kindergarten and Public School. A. H. Heinemann. 


King’s Own.—48, Paternoster Row. June. 6d. 
Ancient MSS. of the New Testament. Rev. Dr. J. Culross. 
Recent Explorations in Australia. Illustrated. A. C. Calvert. 
The East London Institute. Illustrated. 


Knowledge.—326, High Holborn. June. 6d. 
Spiny Animals. Illustrated. R. Lydekker. 
Caterpillars’ Dwellings. II!. Illustrated. . 
The Oldest Book in the World: ‘* Papyrus Prisse.” J. H. Mitchiner. 
What is a Star Cluster? Illustrated. A.C. Ranyard. 


Leisure Hour.—56, Paternoster Row. 
Personal Recollections of Dr. Chalmers. Ilustrated. 
Down the Duddon with Wordsworth. Illustrated. Herbert Rix. 
The Way of the World at Sea. V. Coming out. Illustrated. W. J. Gordon. 
Payment of Members of the House of Commons. J. C. Jeaffreson. 
How the*French Live, Think and Labour. Illustrated. 


May. 20 cents. 


E. A. Butler. 


June. 6d. 
James Macaulay. 


Microscopic Sea Life. I. Illustrated. H. Scherren. 
* Light on the Way.—16, New Brown Street, Manchester. June. 2d. 
The Hull Dock Strike and Its Lessons. H. W. Perris. 
Lippincott’s.—Ward, Lock, Salisbury Square. June. 1s. 


John I’. Haneker. 
Frank A. Burr. 
Theodore Stanton. 
— Burroughs, 


Amateur Rowing. Illustrated. 
How Men Write. Illustrated. 
The Foreiga Correspondent. 
A Glance into Walt Whitman. 
The Practical Jester. W.S. Wal 
An Actor’s Art: E, W. Willard. vith Portrait. Alfred Stod dart. 
Literary Northwest.-—Merrill, St. Paul, Minn. May. 
Cliff Dwellers. Illustrated, Palmer Henderson. 
Rifle Progress in the United States. Illustrated. 
William Rufas Perkins, Poet. With Portrait. 


20 cexts, 

Captiin P. Reade. 
Mary J. Reli 

Sarah Linton Phelps, 


Women in Scientific aud Professional Work. 


Tue REVIEW 








OF REVIEWS. 


Little Folks.—Cassell. June. 6d. 
Messengers of the Air: Carrier Pigeons. Illustrated. 


Longman’s Magazine.—39, Paternoster Row. June. 6d. 
How Orchids climbed the Trees. James Rodway. 
At the Music Hall. Dorothy Wallis. 


Lucifer.—7, Duke Street, Adelphi. 
French Spiritism. W.F. Kirby. 
A Further Glance at the Kabalah. W. W. Westcott. 
Reality in Personal Theosophy. John M. Pryse. 
Death—and After? Annie Besant. 
Theosophy or Psychological Religion ; Professor Max Miiller’s Gifford Lecture, 


Ludgate Monthly.—1, Mitre Court, Fleet Street. 
Charterhouse School. Illustrated. _W. Chas. Sargent. 
The Scots Greys. Illustrated. 


Lyceum.—Burns and Oates. 
Some Ideals of Irish Prosperity. 
The Atmosphere. 
«The Great Enigma.” W.S. Lilly. 
** The Jesuit Doctrine of Obedience.” 
Maemillan’s Magazine.—29, Bedford Street, Strand. June. 1s. 
The Future of Party Government. C. B, Roylance Kent. 


A Discourse of Rare Books. 
Ste. Anne des Deux Mondes. 


May 15. 1s. 6d. 


June. 6d. 


Mhy 15. 4d. 


An Historical Parallel: 1659-1893. 

Medical Brief.—9th and Olive Streets, St. Louis, Mo. May. 10 cents. 
Opium in Typhoid Fever. E. S. Goodhue. 
Missionary Review of the World.—44, Fleet Street. June. 25 cents. 
The Gospel in North Africa. Rev. John Rutherford. 
The Present Religious Condition of the Negro in the United States. Rev. A. F. 


Beard. 
The§Relations of Missionaries in Foreign Lands to Their Governments, 
Rev. Cyrus Hamlin. 
Catharine Pennefeather. 
Work among the Lepers. 
The Chinese Question and International Law. Rev. Gilbert Reid. 


‘Modern Review.—4, Bouverie Street. June. 64d. 
The Perfect Man and Woman. Dr. F. B. Hutchinson. 
Wanted: A New Marriage Law. Kate Weale. 
The Woman Movement-in France. Madame Astié de Valsayre. 
Who Pulls the Strings at Petersburg? Outidanos II. 
Crime and Its Remedy. Lady Cook. 


Month.—Manresa Press, Roehampton. 
Father Coleridge. 
The Great Schism of the West. II. Rev. S. KR. Smith. 


Monthly Packet.—Innes, Bedford Street. 
The Cathedral of Swift : St. Patrick’s. Katharine Tynan. 
Five English Poets. VI. Ideas and Ideals. Arthur D. Innes. 
Sun-Rays and Star-Beams. III.¢Radiant Wavelets. Agnes Giberne. 
A Girl’s Diary of the Eighteenth Century. Char:otte Fursdon. 
St. .W illibrord’s Dance at Echternach. 


National’Review.—13, Waterloo Place, Pall Mall. 
The Collapse in Australia. Hon. Harold Finch-Hatton. 
New Humorists and Non-Humorists. John Lawrence Toole. 

Wealth, Labour, and Ability. W. H. Mallock. 

The Study of English Language and Literature. W. J. Courthope. 
Exile of the Marquis de Falaiseau. Baroness S, I. de Zuylen de Nyevelt. 
The New Era in Letters. Arthur Waugh. 

The Police Clauses of the Home Rule Bill. 
Absurdities of the Registration Bill. F. E. Eddis. 
Thoughts for Defenders of the Church in Wales. 


Natural Science.—Macmillan. 

Nigeli’s Experiments on Living Cells. 
Flowers in the Guiana Forests. 
Auditory Organs. C. H. Hurst. 
Classification of Arachnids. G. H. Carpenter. 
Warning and Prote:tive Colors in Caterpillars. 
Australian Barrier Reef. 
Extinct Sharks. A. Smith Woodward. 
Cannibalism among Insects. Carl Berg. 

Nautical Magazine.—Simpkin, Marshall. 
Types of Modern Cargo-Steamers. 
Ovean Meteorology. 
Under the Ocean Waters. RR. G. M. Browne. 
The Institution of Naval Architects. 


New Peterson Magazine.—112, South Third Street, Philadelphia. May 


James KE, Mathieson. 


June. 2s. 


June. 1s. 


June. 2s, 6d. 


Rev. H. G. Morgan. 
June. 1s. 


Annie L. Smith. 
J. Rodway. 


Lilian J. Gould. 


May. Is. 


20 ceuts. 
Chicago To-day. Illustrated. Julian Hawthorne. 
Arlo Bates: Poet and Novelist. Illustrated. Louie C. Moulton. 


A Ship-Load of lowa Corn for the Russian Famine. 
A Day in Marken. Illustrated. Elizabeth Robinson. 


New Review.—Longman. 
H.R.H. The Duke of York. 
Crime and Punishment. Sir Henry Hawkins, C. H. Hopwood, and H. I 
Poland. 
Public Slaughter-houses : 


Evelyn S. Schaeffer. 


June. 1s, 


A Suggestion for Farmers. Dr. B. W. Richardson. 
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‘Middlemen and Parasites. Henry Arthur Jones. 

The Significance of the Newspaper in th United States. W. Morton Fullerton. 

Free Education in Paris. Madlle. Clai:e de Pratz. 

Albert D. Vandam. 

University Teaching, East and West. Rev. 8S. A. Barnett. 
Newbery House: Magazine.—Griffith, Farran. 

Bismarck as Philosemite. Arnold White. 

The Eton Mission. A. Benson. 

Lincoln Minster. Illustrated. 

Garden Lore. H. Ormonde. 

Four Unpublished Letters of Henry Martyn. Sandys Wason. 

Two Editions of Coverdale’s Testament. J. R. Dore. 

The Life and Confession of Asenath. M. Brodrick. 

A Layman’s Recollections of the Church Movement of 1833. 


June. Is. 


Canon E. Venables. 


Illustrated. 


Nineteenth Century.—Sampson Low, Fetter Lane. June. 2s. 6d. 
Dr. Martineau. 

Ulster and the Confederate States. Prince Camille de Polignac. 
Six Hundred Years of English Poverty. With Diagrams. G. F. 
Rare Books and their Prices. W. Roberts. 

An Impossible Correspondence—1892. R. F. Murray. 

The Rothamsted Experiments. Mrs. Creyke. 

Post Office ‘‘ Plundering and Blundering.” J. Henniker Heaton, M.P. 
Habitual Drunkards. Dr. John Batty Tuke. 
Esoteric Buddhism: A Reply to Prof. Max Miiller. 
How to Attract Capital to the Land. Lord Vernon. 
A Naturalist’s View of the Fur'Seal Question. P. L. Sclater. 
The Craving for Fiction. Sir Herbert Maxwell. 

Protection and the Empire. Walter Frewen Lord. 


Steffen. 


A. P. Sinnett. 


North American Review.—Brentano. May. 2s. 6d. 
The Behring Sea Case. Hon. B. F. Tracy. 
Thoughts Suggested by Prof. Dewar’s Discoveries. 
A Railway Party in Politics. H. P. Robinson. 
The Ann Arbor Railway Strike. F. P. Sargent. 
Immortality and Agnostici ism: 

“The Gates Ajar.” ‘Twenty-five Years After. 

The Decadence of Theology. John Burroughs. 
Possible Reformation of the Diink Traffic. Rev. W. S. Rainsford. 
Which is the Best Form of Life age -ayy 

The Natural Premium System. . A. Litchfield. 

The Disadvantages of the Level Precis System. Edward P. Harper. 
The Hawaiian Situation. ‘T. Harris Davies. 
Persia at the World’s Fair. Clarence Antirews. 
Canada at the World’s Fair. George Stewart. 
Further Views of Pension List Revision. W.G. Veazey and others, 
Ancient and Modern Dentistry. Dr. E. H. Raymond. 
Death as a Factor in Progress. W. Hutchinson. 


Prof. R. 0. Doremus. 


Mrs. E. Stuart Phelps. 


Our Celebrities.—Sampson Low. June. 2s. 6d. 


Portraits and Biographies of Sir Joseph Barnby, Marquis de Casa Laiglesia, 


and Sir Charles Tupper, Bart. 


Outing.—170, Strand. 
The Sailing Yacht of To-day. Illustrated. 
Kings and Queens of the Turf. I lustrated. 
Athletic Records: Past and Present. 
Lenz’s World Tour Awheel. Illustrated. 
Canadian Militia in Action. Illustrated. Captain H. J. Woodside. 


Overland Monthly.—Pacific Mutual Life Building, San Francisco. May. 
25 cents. 
Architecture in San Francisco. Illustrated. 
Shearing Time on Santa Rosa Island. Illustrated. 
Silk Culture as a Californian Industry. Illustrated. 
Some Realism Regarding Silver. F. I. Vassault. 
Pall Mall Magazine.—18, Charing Cross Road. June. 1s, 
Mary Astell. Illustrated. Katherine S. Pattison. 


Ina Shinto Temple. Illustrated. Chas. E. Fripp. 
The Black Art. II. Illustrated. James Mew. 


June. 6d. 
Charles L. Norton. 
Dexter. 
S. Scoville, jun. 


Ernest C. Peixotto. 


Emma BR. Endres. 


Round about the Palais Bourbon. I. Illustrated. Albert D. Vandam. 
Strange Cities of the Far East : SUul. Illustrated. Hon. George Curzon. 
What is Society? Lady Brooke. 

Southwold. Illustrated. Richard Sisley. 


The Case for Labour. J. Keir Hardie. 

The Case for Capital. Joseph Pease. 

First Impressions of the House of Commons: 
Unionist, Hon. J. Scott Montagu. 


Philosophical Review. ae ) Edward Arnold, Bedford Street.’ 
May. 75 cents. 
German Kantian Bibliography. Dr. Erich Adickes. 
The Epistemology of Neo-Kantism. Prof. Andrew Seth. 
Mental Measurement. Prof. J. McK. Cattell 


Poet-Lore.—27, King William Street, Strand. May. 
Robert Browning—The Man. William G. Kingsland. 
Aristophanes’s Philosophy of Poetry according to Browning. 
Ideals of Beauty in Keats and re Alice Groff. 
Gentle Will, Our Fellow. F. G. Flea 
Browning’s Mastery of Rhyme. Dr. W m. J. Rolfe. 
Browning’s Mildred. J. J. Britton. 


Radical, E. C. J. Morton; 


25 cents. 


Helen L. Reed. 


Practical Photographer.—Memorial Hall, Ludgate Circus. June. 1d. 
Full Lengths. 


Illustrated. W. Gill. 
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Quiver.—Cassell. June. 64d. 
My Friends the Costers. Illustrated. G. Holden Pike. 
New Lights on the Sacred Story. III. Illustrated. Dean R. Payne-Smith. 


Religious Review of Reviews.—4, Catherine Street, Strand. May 15. 6d. 
Imperial Federation. Rev. A. Finlayson. 

A Plea for the Sojourn of Home-Clergy with the Church in the Colonies. * 
The Societies for Producing and Circulating Christian Literature. R. N. 
Philanthropic Institutions. IV. 

Review of the Churches,—John Haddon, Salisbury Square. May 15, 6d. 
Patronage in the Presbyterian Church. Prof. Lindsay. 

The Sacraments. Prof. Slater and Others. 
Jewish and Christian Interpretation of Prophecy. 
The Late Samuel Cox, D.D. With Portrait. 


Archdeacon Farrar. 


St. Nicholas.—Fisher Unwin. June. 1s. 


A City of Groves and Bowers: Washington. Lllustrated. Frances Hodgson 
Burnett. 
The City of Washington. Illustrated. H. 0. Lodge. 


The Vesuvius U.S. Dynamite Cruiser. Illustrated. J. G. Davidson. 
The Beaver’s Home. Illustrated. ‘Tappan Adney. 


[Scots Magazine.—Houlston. June. 6d. 
The King’s Daughter in Danger: or, Church Politics. Henry Ranken. 
The Jubilee of the Free Church of Scotland. A. C. Baildon. 


Seottish Geographical Magazine.—Stanford. May. 1s. 6d. 
The Peoples and Commercial Prospects of the Zambesi Basin. Daniel J. 
Rankin. 
Report of Mr. F. C. Selous’ Lecture on his African Experiences. 
The Land of Tobago. 
Scribner’s Magazine.—Sampson Low. June. 1s. ' 


Illustrated. Arthur Hill. 

The Birds that we See. Illustrated. Ernest E. Thompson. 
‘The Haunt of the Platypus. Illustrated. Sidney Dickinson. 
The One I knew the Best of All. Frances Hodgson Burnett. 


Shakespeariana.—Quarterly. 231, Broadway, New York. April. 
50 cents. 
Falstaff and Equity. C. E. Phelps. 
How They Built in Shakespeare’s Time. J. A. Gotch. 
Constitution and By-Laws of the Shakespeare Society of New York. 
The Charter of Stratford-upon-Avon. 


Life in a Logging Camp. 


Strand Magazine.—Geo. Newnes. Southampton Street. 
The Royal Humane Societ II. Illustrated. 
Portraits of Miss Iza Du ns Hardy, Hubert Herkomer, Erskine Nicol, John 
MacWhirter, J. Forbes-Robertson, and Edward Lloyd. 
From Behind the Speaker’s Chair. V. Illustrated. Henry W. Lucy. 
Sir Robert Rawlinson. , Illustrated. Harry How. 


Sunday at Home.—56, Paternoster Row. June. 6d. 
The Bible in the British Museum. 
How LStarted My Girls’ Swimming Club. Mrs. G. S. Reaney. 
The Stone Jar at Vijayanagar, Rev. Chas. Merk. 
Trees and Flowers as Mystics. Illustrated. 


May. 6d. 


Sunday Magazine. Isbister. June. 64d. 
The Caravan. Illustrated. 

The Story told by Spitalfields. II, Mrs. Brewer, 

An Innsbriick Home. Illustrated. Margaret Howitt. 

Miss Hesba Stretton at Home. Illustrated. 


Sylvia’s Journal.—Ward, Lock, Salisbury Square. June. 6d. 
Longfellow’s Heroines. Illustrated. Katharine Tynan. 
A Girl at Eton. Illustrated. Vioiet Hunt. 


Temple Bar.—8, New Burlington Street. June. 1s. 
Lady Mary Wortley Montagu 

The Eye of the Baltic: Visby in Gotland. 
The Writings of Joseph Glanvill. 

The Passover Hagadah: Thoughts and Suggestions. 


Augusta Nash. 


Theatre.—78, Great Queen Street. June. 1s. 
Miss Kate Rorke. Arthur Croxton. 

The Past Generation of Actors. W. Davenport Adams. 
Portraits of Mrs. Patrick Campbell and Mr. Arthur Elwood. 


Theosophist.—7, Duke Street, Adelphi. May. 2s. 
Old Diary Leaves. XIV. H. S. Olcott. 
True Welsh Ghost Stories. J. K. Pryse. 
Sorcery: Medimval and Modern. W. R. Old. 
Thinker.—Nisbet and Co. June. 1s. 


Daniel: External References. Rev. J. E. H. Thomson. 

Early Criticism of the Psalter in Connexion with Theodore of Mopsuestia. 
Prof. T. H. Cheyne. 

The Real Character and Importance of the First Book of Esdras. Sir H. H. 
Howorth. 

Christian Asceticism. Rev. S. A. Alexander. 


United Service (American).—4, Trafalgar Square. May. 35 cents, 
A New System of Drill-Regulations for Infantry. Lieutenant-Colonel W. H. 


Powell. 
Army Clothing and Equipage. Captain H. Romeyn. 












Ture Review oF REVIEWS. 


United Service Magazine.—15; York Street, Covent Garden. June, 2s. 


The Behring Sea Case. Edward Bond. 
Kandahar in 1880 before Maiwand. Capt. 8. P. Oliver. 
—< 's and Indian Cadets. 

avigating Officers. Capt. W. Wilson, R.N. 
Concentration and Distribution of Artillery Fire. Capt. W. L. White. 
Applied Tactics and Competitive Examinations. Captain H. R. Gall. 
Foreign Post Offices: Germany. C.J. Willdey. 
The Offensive Tactics of Infantry. Major G. F. R. Henderson. 
Soldiering in India. Spenser Wilkinson. 
Achievements vf Cavalry. V. Lieut.-General Sir E. Wood. 


University Extension.—Fitteenth and Chestnut Streets, Philadelphia. 
May. 15 cents. 


University Extension Examinations, Edward T. Devine. 
Science as a Means of Enjoyment in Every-day Life. 
Economics: XI, Edward T. Devine. ; 


Westminster Review.—6, Bouverie Street. June. 2s. 6d. 


Is Home Rule Needed for Ireland? W. J. 0’N. Daunt. 
Some Aspects of the Work of Mr. Robert Louis Stevenson. Janetta Newton- 
Robinson. 
American Dictionaries. Theodore Stanton. 
Alaska and Its People. Chas. Wentworth Sarel. 
The Superannuation of State School Teachers. T. J. Macnamara. 
Another Newfoundland Crisis. Percy A. Hurd. 
Cremation. Alfred S. Newman. 
The Present Position in Canada: A Rejoinder. Lawrence Irwell. 
tyin Art. G. H. Page. 


[JUNE 


Wilson’s Photographic neg po la Broadway, New York: 
Frontispiece : Photograph in Colours of Fruit and Vegetables. 
Hand-Camera Practice. Illustrated. 

The Arrangement of Figure in Landscape. Illustrated. 
The Technical Side of Photography. J. A. Tennant. 
Wit and Wisdom.—98, Shoe Lane. June. 3d. 
Is Fiction Decaying? A Symposium. 
Work.—Cassell. June. 64. 
Practical Basket-Making. Illustrated. M. E. Malden. 
How to learn Drawing-Office Work. Illustrated. Arthu~ Bowes. 
How to Make an Up-to-date Rear-driving Safety Bicycle. Illustrated. 
Yale Review (Quarterly).—Edward Arnold. May. 75 cents. 
Individualism as a Sociological Principle. E,. Benjamin Andrews. 
The Republic of Andorre. Bernard Moses, 
The Unrest of English Farmers. Jdward Porritt. 
An Athenian Parallel to a Function of the Supreme Court. Thomas D. 


Goodell. 

The Natural History of Party. Anson D. Morse. 

Young Man.—2, Paternoster Row. June. 3d. 
‘Lawn Tennis. H. W. W. Wilberforce. 
Rev. W. Robertson Nicoll as Editor. Illustrated. 
“The Heavenly Twins.” 
Recollections of Morell Mackenzie. Rev. H. R. Haweis. 

Young Woman.—, Paternoster Row. June. 34d. 

Mrs. Bramwell Booth at Work. Illustrated. Albert Dawson. 
Holidays in Switzerland. Lllustrated. Miss Hulda Friederichs. 
Boating. Miss Mackenzie. 
Clementina Black. Mary Cameron. 


POETRY. 


Arena.—May. 
The Answered Prayer. Gerald Massey. 


Argosy.—June. 
Grandmother’s Ways. Isabella F. Mayo. 
A Man’s Remonstrance. A. Lamont. 


Atalanta.—June. 
June. Illustrated. Mary Macleod. 
House and Home. Katharine Tynan. 


Atlantic Monthly.—June. 
On the River at Night. Marion C. Smith. 
Two Faces. Emma H, Nason. 


: Bookman,—June. 
One Kiss. EK. J. Ellis. 


Californian Illustrated Magazine.—May. 
Tf. Ella Wheeler Wilcox. 
The Broken Harp. Clarence Hawkes. 
The Zuni Maids. Jean La Rue Burnett. 


Canadian Magazine.—May. 
The Gray North Sea. A. H. Morrison. 


Catholic World.—May. 
hwy vein Columbum. Very Rev. P. P. Denis. 
The Christ Bearer. J. J. Rooney. 


Century Magazine.—June. 
Where Helen Sits. Laura E. Richards. 
My White Rose o’ Killarney. Illustrated. Jenny E. T. Dowe. 
If Spirits Walk. Ellen Burroughs. 
Art.- Florence Earle Coates. 
Heart Song. Lucille Du Pré. 
see oY To the Cicada Septendecim, and The Poet-Heart. Grace Denio 


Cosmopolitan.—May. 
In a Dahabieh. Illustrated. Fred. Peterson. 
the Blossoms Told. H. S. Morris. 
The Parentage of Art. Selden L. Whitcomb. 
Silence. John B. Tabb. 


English Illustrated Magazine.—June. 
Haunted. Arthur L. Salmon. 


Girl’s Own Paper.—June. 
The Work of a Word. Illustrated. Mrs. G. Linneus Banks. 
Good Words,—June. 


Chrysanthemums, Menzies Macdonald. 
Daybreak at Sea. Percy Withers. 


Leisure Hour.— June. 
Rattle On. Ida J. Lemon. 
Anticipations, Kllen T. Fowler. 
Lippincott’s,—June. 
Armistice. Graham R. Tomson. 
Two Pictures. Philip Bourke Marston. 
Literary Northwest.—May. 
Songs of the Lily, the Rose, and the Violets. William Rufus Perkins, 
Longman’s Magazine.—June. 
The Land of Lost Delights. D. J. Robertson. 
The Magic Mirror. May Kendall, 
Magazine of Art.—June. 
Carols of the Year—June. Illustrated. Algernon Chas. Swinburne. 


Modern Review.—June. 
The Children’s Petition. Gershom Limb. 

Monthly Packet.—June. 
A Quiet Haven. Christian Burke. 


National Review.—June. 
The Flag of Union. Alfred Austin. 


Pall Mall Magazine.—June. 
The Last Chanty. Illustrated, Rudyard Kipling. 
The Shepherd’s Wealth. Illustrated. Norman Gale. 


Scribner’s Magazine.—June. 
Egotism. E. S. Martin. 
Endymion and a Portrait of Keats. Edith M. Thomas. 
De Profundis. Anne Reeve Aldrich. 
An Old Song. H.C. Bunner. 

Sunday at Home.—June. 
On Sea and Shore. E. Nesbit. 
Sunday Magazine.—June. 
Morning on the Shore. Clara Thwaites. 
The Birds in Summer. Illustrated. Menzies Macdonald. 
Sylvia’s Journal.—June. 
Mushrooming. Jane Barlow. 
Temple Bar.—June. 

Unto the Third and Fourth Generation. Cecil Cayley. 
The Blacksmith. P. W. Roose 
Ballade of fhe Schoolboy Squire. Alfred Cochrane. 
Out of Bloom. Claudia F. Hernaman. 
Analogy. 
A Man Misjudged. Arthur L. Salmon. 

Westminster Review.—June. 
Florentine Fancies. Mary Negreponte. 


MUSIC. 


British Musician.—Simpkin, Marshall. May. 31. 
Normal College and Academy of Music for the Blind. 
Mr. Me, Ard Rousbey. With Portrait. i ; 24 
—* Bicycle Galop,” by H. Kling. 
Cassell’s Family Magazine.—June. 
Song: Sing on, Sweet Thrush.” R. E. Bryson. 


Century Magazine.—June. 
An Hour with Robert Franz. Illustrated. H. T. Finck. 
Church Musician.—11, Burleigh Street, Strand, May 15. 2d. 


The Music of the Prayer Book. Rev. G. T, Hayward. 
Anthem: ‘ Magnificat,” by A. E. Tozer. 
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Etude.—1704, Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. May. 15 cents. 


Dr. William Mason. 0. R. Skinner. 
Clementi, Cramer, and-Czerny. With Portraiks. Dr. Otto Neitzel. 
Piano Solos :—‘‘ Gypsy Dauce,” by Edmund Waddington ; ‘Second Valse,” 
by B. Godard. 
Piano Duet :—‘* Funeral March,” by Fr. Chopin. 
Girl’s Own Paper.—June, 
The Music of the Emerald Is'e. Annie W. Patterson. 









Guest’s Musical Entertainer.—1, Paternoster Avenue. June. 2d. 
Song :—‘* Come Back, Sweet Bygone Days,” by John Guest. 
Home Music Journal.—Logansport, Indiana. May. 10 cents. 





Reading Music by Sight. Chas. W. Landon. 
Song with Music :—‘‘ While Tear-Drops say Farewell, 
Piano Solo :—**‘ Sunset,” by F. Marcus. 
Keyboard .—22, Paternoster Row. 
Miss Dora Bright. With Portrait. 
Menuet, from Mendelssohn’s Posthumous Quartett, transcribed for Pianoforte by 
L. Samson, 
Leader.—226, Washington Street, Boston. 
John Sebastian Bach. Geo. Brayley. 
Piano Solo :—‘“‘ Arlequinade,” by Louis Ganne. 
Ludgate Monthly.—June. 
Piano Solo: ‘* May Bloom Waltz,” by Angelo A. Asher. 
Lyra Ecclesiastica.—63, Berners Street. 
Dr. Witt on Church Music. Continued. 
Palestrina. Prof. Sir Kobert Stewart. 
Anthem :—‘‘ Dextera Domini,” by Dr. Witt. 
Macmillan’s Magazine.—June. 
On Descriptive Music. 
Meister.—Kegan Paul. 
The Tristan Drama. IV. 
Waguer’s Letters from Paris, 1841. II. 
Cyril Kistler and ‘ Kunihild.” W. Ashton Ellis. 
Monthly Musical Record.—%6, Newgate Street. 
Influence of the Music Drama. F. Peterson. 
Vocal Duet :—‘* How Bright is the Earth,” by C. Reinecke. 
Music.—Brentano’s. May. 30 cents. 
Beethoven’s ‘‘ Immortal Beloved.” With Portrait. M. Tenger. 
Some Philadelphia Composers. Illustrated. 
Franz Liszt. Lllustrated. W.S. B. Mathews. 
Music Lessons. Chat with Moritz Moszkowski. 
The Violin and its Ancestry. II. W. F. Gates. 
Organ-Playing from Memory. A Symposium. 
Music: ‘* A Child’s Song.” Illustrated. Julia L. Caruthers, 


Music Review.—174, Wabash Avenue, Chicago, 
Polyhymnia Ecclesiastica. W. Waugh Lauder. 
Beethoven’s Melody. A. B. Marx. 

Robert Schumann, Op. 127. G. Federlein. 
Music: The L ight ‘lones of the Ancient Armenian Service. 
Musical Herald.—8, Warwick Lane. June, 2d. 


Professor Stanford. With Portrait. 
Musical Haunts in London. Illustrated. 





” by W. S. Sutton, 
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May. 1 dol. per annum. 








May. 6d, 
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May. 15 cents. 








F. G. Edwards. 





Smith. 
Musical Messenger. —141, West Sixth Street, Cincinnati, 
May. 15 cents. 
Winton J. Baltzell. 





The Reed Organ : Extemporization. 

John J. Hood. With Portrait. 

Piano Solo: ‘In Blooming Orchard,” by Theodore. 

Anthem: ‘Send Forth Thy Heralds,” by J. B. Herbert. 
Musical News.—130, Fleet Street. May 6. 1d. 

The Crystal Palace Concerts, Ernest Laidlaw. 










Antiquary. June. 
The Year’s Pictures. 
Art Amateur.—Griffith, Farran. 






Is. 6d. 





May. 
Illustrated. Theodore Child. 
Illustrated. 
Frank Fowler. 
E. H. Haines. 
June. 
The National Gallery. Illustrated. Theodore Child. 
Embroideries of all Countries and Periods Shown at the World’s Fair. 
Illustrated. Candace Wheeler. 
China Painting. (Figure.) [llustrated. Elizabeth Halsey Haines. 
An Artist’s Country Home. Illustrated. F. G. S. Bryce. 
Art Journal.—Virtue, Ivy Lane. June. 1s. 6d. 
“The Evening Hour.” Frontispiece, aiter E. A. Waterlow. 
The Royal Academy in the Present Century. Illustrated. 
Fred A. Eaton. 
H. H. La Thangue. 





The National Gallery. 
Hints on Artistic Anatomy. 

Figure Painting. Illustrated. 
China Painting. Illustrated. 












Illustrated. Jas. Stanley Little. 








CONTENTS OF REVIEWS AND MAGAZINES. 


Voice Training Methods : 


Part-Song (in both Notations ):—‘‘My Heart’s in the Highlands.” H. 





ART. 


J. E. Hodgson and - 















May 13. 
Orchestral Music in Scotland. Arthur Watson. 


Musical Opinion.—150, Holborn. 


June. 2d. 
a Symposium. 
American Church Mosic. W. Bernhard. 
The Lute. J. F. Rowbotham. 
Messrs. Chappell & Co. A. Pearson. 

Musical Record.—Oliver Ditson, Boston. May. 
Piano Solo :—** Drum-Beat March,” by R. M. Stulto. 
Four-Part Song :—‘* Love Guards Each Soldier’s Grave,” by M. S. Pike. 

Musical Standard.—185, Fleet Street. May 12. 34. 
The Great Italian and French Composers. Continned. (ieo. T. Ferris, 
May 20. 


10 cents. 


Mr. Stewart Macpherson. 
History of the Novello Oratorio. 
Musical Prodigies. 

Teaching Statt at the Royal Conservatoire at Leipzig. 


H. Knight. 

With Portraits, 
May 27. 

Music in Johannesburg. 


M. Ernest Legouvé’s ‘+ Recollections of Malibran.” 


The Great Italian and French Composers. Continued. George T. Ferris. 


Musical Times.—Novello. June. 4:1. 
Music at the Chicago Exhibition. 
Dr. Mackenzie on “ Falstaff.” 
Four-Part Song: ‘* Wanderer’s Night-Song,” 

Musical World.—145, Wabash Avenue, Chicago. May. 
Anna Mary Nelson Laden. With Portrait. 
Piano Solo: ‘ Cradle Song,” by C. E. Seeboeck. 
Song: ‘ Unless,’”’ by Caraccilo. 
National Choir.—Parlane, Paisley. 
** My Fisher Laddié,” and six others. 


by Charles Vi 


15 cents. 


June. 1d, 
Part Songs : 


New Quarterly Musical Review.—<¢, New Burlington Street. 
May. ts. 


Modern Orchestration. Dr, A. C. Ma: kenzie. 


Rubinstein’s ‘* Moses.” 


The First Performan-e of ‘Carmen.’ R. A. Streatfield. 


Retrospective. I. Gilbert Webb. 
Nonconformist Musical Journa].—44, Fleet Street. June. 2d. 
Music at Downs Baptist Chapel, Clapton. 
Organ.—1 494, Tremont Street, Boston. May. 25 cents. 


Organ Music: ‘ Festal March,” by Scotson Clark; “‘ Interlude,” by Everett 


E. Truette. 

Organist and Choirmaster.—139, Oxford Street. 
Anglican Pointing. Dr. E. J. Hopkins. 
Anthem : * Bless the Lord, O My Soul,” 

School Music Review.—Novello. 

School Singing and Voice Training. (+. Dunn. 
Part-Songs (in both Notations) :—‘* The Quiet Mind” 
Strad.—186, Fleet Street. 

The Technics of Violin-Playing. Carl Courvoisier. 

George Craske, Violin Maker. With Portrait. George Crompton. 

Werner’s Magazine. —108, East 16th Street, New York. 
May. 


5 cents, 


May. 15. 2d. 
by Dr. E. J. Hopkins. 


June. 14d. 


and others. 


June. 2d. 


Anne F. iheesdnten. 


Philosophy of the Voice. 
Maud Stumm. 


Greek Costume. Illustrated. 
Woodward’s Musical ¥ sry —842, Broadway, New York. 

10 ric 
Piano Solo :—** La Vie FORE ‘ by C. J. Wilson. 
Song :—‘‘ In the Dreamy Twilight,” 


by E. pedo 


Thos. Runcfman. 
Watt. 
Aymer Vallance. 
With Portraits. 


Illustrated. 


London City Suburbs. 
Tilustrated. F. 


Yarrow in Song and Story. 
The Spitzer Collection. Illustrated. 
The Royal Academy Elections. 
Arena.—May. 
American School of Sculpture. Wm. 0. Partridge. 
Atalanta.—June. 
Artistic London. Mabel F. Robinson. 
More ahout Henriette Ronner. Illustrated. John Mollett. 
&ketching from Nature. Elie Toulmin Smith. 
Blackwood’s Magazine.—June. 
Edward Burne-Jones. Mary R. L. Bryce. 
Cassell’s Saturday Journal.—June. 
a with Mr. Alma-Tadema, on Pictures and the People who Purehase 
hem. 


Century Magazine.—fure. 
The Father of Modern Illustration: Vierge. 
Dlustrated. 


Illustrated. 
Chas. Waldstein. 


August F. Jaccaci. 
The Juno of Argos. 








At 
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Classical Picture Gallery.—33, King Street, Covent Garden. June. 1s. 
Reprodu:tions of ‘* The Vow of Chastity,” by Giotto di Boudone, and eleven 
others. 


Fortnightly Review.—June. 
The Two Salons. Elizabeth Robins Pennell. 
The Royal Academy. D. 8S. MacColl. 
: Godey’s Magazine.—May. 
Mary Fairchild MacMonnies, Illustrated. Eleanor E. Greatorex, 
Harper’s Magazine.—June. 
William M. Chase’s Summer Vacation. Illustrated, J. Gilmer Speed. 
f Ludgate Monthly.—Juue. 
Famous Laty Artists. Illustrated. 
Magazine of Art.—Cassell. June. 1s. 
‘* Egyptian Slave.” Photogravure after N. Si-hel. 
The Royal Academy Exhibition. LI. Illustrated. 
British Etching. I{I. Illustrated. Frederi:k Wedmore. 
The National Ga lery of British Art, and Mr. Tate’s Collection. 
trated. M. H. Spielmann. 
Thomas Faed, R.A.  Llustrated. 
The Meissonier Exhibition. Lllustrated. 


IV. Iilus- 


Marion H. Dixon. 
Claude Phillips. 


REVIEWS. 


Month.—June. 
English Art in 1893. 
National Review.—June. 
William Sharp. 
New Review.—June. 
Our Academiciuns and their Associates. George Moore. 


Nineteenth Century.—June. 
The Polni-Pezzoli Collection at Milan. Chas. L. Eastlake. 


The Art of the Year. 


Quarterly Illustrator.—92, Fifth Avenue, New York. April. 30 cents. 
The Moran Family. Illustrated. Frances M. Benson. 

A Decorative Illustrator: Wharton Edwards. Illustrated. Perriton Maxwell 
The History of the Century Magazine. Illustrated. Henry Martyn. 

A Delineator of Life: Albert B. Wenzell. Illustrated. Perriton Maxwell. 


Seribner’s Magazine.—June. 
Illustrated, Robert Blum. 


Sylvia’s Journal,—June. 
Illustrated. 


An Artist in Japan. 


A Group of Lady Artists. 


THE GERMAN MAGAZINES. 


Alte und Neue Welt.—Benziger, Einsiedeln.” 50 Pf. Heft 9. 


The Patron Saints of Professions and Trades. Dr. Dreibach. 
Cardinal Gruscha, Archbishop of Vienna. Joseph Maurer. 
With the Kaiser in Switzerland. Illustrated. 


Chorgesang.—Hans Licht, Leipzig. 4 Mks. per half-year. 
May 1. 


Dr. Ludwig Spohr. A. W. Gottschalg. 
Luigi Cherubini. Dr. Adolph Kolmt. 
Yhoruses : ‘* Barcarole,” by Hugo Jilngst ; ‘‘ Tanzlied,” by Franz Leu. 
May 15. 
Dr. Ludwig Spohr. Concluded. A. W. Gottschalg. 
Choruses for Male Voices: ‘* Morgenwanderung,” by Adolf Jickel; ‘* Sonn- 
tags am Rhein,” by H. Reimann. 


Daheim.—9, Poststrasse, Leipzig. 

May 6. 

Dantzig a Hundred Years Ago. Illustrated. Robert Koenig. 

Culture in the German East African Protectorates. D. Grundemann. 
May 13. 

Eugen d’Albert, Pianist. With Portrait. 

How the Domturm inthe Berlin Zoological Gardens was Blown Up. Illustrated. 

H. von Zobeltitz. 

Schulpforta Fifty Years Ago. Bernhard Rogge. 

May 20 


2 Mks. per quarter. 


May 20. 
The Time of Day in the Olden Times. Julius Stinde. 

May 27. 
To the Chicago Exhibition: Hamburg to New York. Paul von Szezepanski. 
In Darkest Berlin: Gambling Hells. Rudolf Stratz. 


Deutscher Hausschatz.—Fr. Pustet, Regensburg. 
The Anabaptists in Miinster. Illustrated. 
America before its Discovery by Columbus. A. Knippel. 
ra Composers of all Countries. With Portraits. 
The Seasons in Symbolism and Proverb. Dr. Dreibach. 


Deutsche Rundschau.—’, Liitzowstr., Berlin. 6 Mks. per quarter. May. 

Chicago. E. Reyer. 

From My Life; Klagenfurt 1850-52. Eduard Hanslick. 

The Philosophy of Friedrich Nietzsche and Its Dangers. 

Stein. 

A Spring Journey to Malta. II. Dr. Julius Rodenberg. 

Survey of the Economic and Financial Situation. 

Political Correspondence : the German Army Bill, the Italian Silver Wedding, 
Jules Ferry and French Politics, the lrish Home Rule Bill, etc. 


Deutsche Worte.—VIII. Langegasse 15, Vienna. 50kr. May. 
‘The Reform of Austrian Workmen’s Accident Insurance. Dr. W. Schiff. 
Social and Economic Sketches from the Bukovina. Y. Marie Mischler. 
Letter from England. Dr. L. Freyberger. 

Freie Bihne.—Kothenerstr. 44, Berlin. 1 Mk. 50 Pf. May. 
“Der Kampf des Prometheus.” A Play. III. C. Ehrenfels, 
The Rights of Women. Irma von Troll-Borostyini. 
Something about Spiritualism. II. Arne Garborg, 
Jugend.” A Drama. Max Halbe. 
Max Halbe’s “‘ Jugend.” Lou Andreas-Salomé, 


Die Gartenlaube.—Ernst Keil’s Nachf., Leipzig. 50 Pf. 
How I came by the Hero of “‘ Sturmfluth.” Friedrich Spielhagen. 
The Modern Coat of Mail—Bullet-Proof Uniform. 

The Jesuitsin Paraguay. Dr. J. O. Holsch. 
My Rhinoceros-Bird, “* Hermann.” Dr. Paul Reichard. 

Die Gesellschaft.—Wm. Frielrich, Leipzig. 1 Mk. 30 Pf. May. 
How Can We improve the Rave? Max Seiling. 

My Beloved Ego. With Portrait. Gustav Falke. 

Falke’s “* Mynheer der Tod” and Other Poems. Dr. K. Schiitze. 
Poems by Gustav Falke, Kar! Bleibtreu, and others. 

Professor Delbriick and the Military Situation. Fritz Hammer. 
The Right and Aims of Punishment. Irma Von Troll-Borostyani. 


40 Pf. Heft 11. 


Continued. Ludwig 


Heft 5. 


Gleichheit.—12, Furthbachstrasse, Stuttgart. 
Women Wage-Earners in Berlin. Martha Robrlack. 


Internationale Revue tiber die gesammten Armeen und 
Flotten.—Verlag von Max Babenzien, Rathnow. Yearly 24 Mks, May. 

The Latest Types of Small-Bore Rifles. Concluded. Major-General Wille. 

Erfurt under the Rule of the French, 1806-1814. Continued. Lieutenant von 
Scriba. 

On the Development of Ships’ Armour and Guns, and the Artillery Material of 
the Fleets of the World. With Graphic Table. F. Jedliczka. 

Italian Military Items. 

The Attack and Defence of Fortified Positions. Continued. 

American Preparations. The’ Danger of the lrish and French Elements in 
Canada. 

Jahpbiicher fir die deutsche Armee und Marine.—Verlag von 
A. Bath, Berlin. 32 Mks. per annum. May. 

The Siege of Hildesheim during the Thirty Years’ War, 1633-34. Continued. 
Colonel Baron von Bothmer. 

The Fortifications of Switzerland. Lieutenant-Colonel von Frobenius. 

The Commercial and Strategical Significance of the Baltic aud North Sea 
Canal. Vice-Admiral von Henk. 

Russia in High Asia and the British Strength in India. 
Hildebrandt. 

First Help to the Wounded in the Next War. 

The Siberian Railway. 

Die Katholischen Missionen.—Herder, Freiburg. 4 Mks. per ann. June. 

The Church at Tonkin. 

In and Around Boroma. Illustrated. 

A Journey to Sinai. Illustrated. M. Jullien. 


Konservative Monatsschrift.—E. Ungleich, Leipzig. 3 Mks. 
per quarter. May. 


The Popular Newspaper under Franz von Florencourt. Concluded. Otto 
Kraus. 


10 Pf. May 3. 


Lieutenant-Colonel 


Dr. Pannwitz. 


The Military Situation. 
Freiherr v. d. Goltz on the Military Situation and Peace in Europe. 
Panama. Oontinued. E. Freiherr von Ungern-Sternberg. 
German Law Customs. 
Das Kranzchen.—(For Girls.) Union Deutsche Verlagsgesellschaft, 
Stuttgart. 2 Mks. per quarter. 
Nos. 29, 30, 31, 32 and 33. Castle Life in the Olden Times. 


Magazin far Litteratur.—Liitzow Ufer, 13, Berlin. 
May 6. 
The Germanic National Character. II. Richard M. Meyer. 
Schack’s Bicklin Gallery. Otto Julius Bierbaum. 
May 13. 
Maria Janitschek. Albert Dresdner. 
The Germanic National Character. III. 
May 20. 


Tilustrated. 
40 Pf. 


Militarism. Sperans. 

‘The Germanic National Character. IV. 

Hamerling as an Educator. Spectator. 
May 27. 

The Paris Theatrical Season. 

Musikalische Rundschau.—I. Maria Theresienstr. 10, Vienna. 25 kr. 
May 1. 

The Institution of a Permanent Symphony Orchestra at Vienna. Ernst Pick. 
May 15. 

The Sixtieth Birthday of Johannes Brahms. «Ernst Pick. 


Neue Militarische iAiter—Disvenow a. d. Ostsee. Yearly 32 Mks. 
May. 
The First Fights of the Rhine Army in 1870. VI. 


“Historical Account of the Prussian Reserve Corps under Bllicher. 
Does Germany Possess and does she Require an Offensive Fleet ? 
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The Effects of Modern Smait Bore, Jacketted Bullets, as compared with those 
of Soft and Hard Lead Bullets, considered from the Standpoint of the 
Military Surgeon. Dr. Thurnwald. 

The Permissib!e Calibre of Small-bore Rifles and the Best System of Rifling. 

Lieutenant-Colonel Rubin. 


Die Neue Zeit.—J. ’ stg Soe Stuttgart. 20 Pf. 


Value and Price: A Reply to Hugo on Conrad Schmidt. 
Events in England. 
The Italian Bank Scandal. Adam Maurizio. 
No, 33. 
Value and Price. Continued. Conrad Schmidt. 
The Laws of Landed Property in Prussia. Dr. R. Meyer. 
The Latest Constitution-Making in Germany. E. Adler. 
No. 34. 
Trade Prospects in Bavaria and Wiirttemberg in 1892. Dr. Max Quarck. 
The Political Parties and the Military Question. Max Schippel. 
Landed Property Laws in Prussia. Continued.; 
No. 35. 
Landed Property Laws in Prussia. Continued. * 
Trade Prospects in Bavaria and Wiirttemberg. Concluded. 
Anti-Semitism. Eduard Bernstein. 
Nord und Stid.—Siebenhufenerstr. 2, Breslau. 6 Mks. per qr. June. 
Fritz von Uhde. With Portrait. Otto Feld. 
A Forgotten Poet: Franz von Kleist. Berthold Schulze. 
Antiquities of Illyria. Moriz Hoernes, 
Fénelon. Arthur Kleinschmidt. 
How the People make the Laws in Switzerland. Ludwig Fuld. 


Schweizerische Rundschau.—A. Miller, Ztrich. 2Mks. May. 
Jacopo Sannazaro, the Virgil of the Renaissance. Pofessor Carl Meyer. 
Turkish Mosques. Dr. O. von Greyerz. 

Religious Imagery in Roumania. (In French). 

Sphinx.—Kegan Paul, Charing Cross Road. 2s. 3d. May. 
Spiritual Religion. Charles de Thomassin. 
The Bhagavad-Gita. C. von Seeheim. 
Annie Besant. Dr. Htibbe-Schleiden. 
Graphology. 0. Zix. 

Ueber Land und Meer. Deutsche Verlags-Anstalt, Stuttgart. 

Mk. Heft 12. 

The World’s Fair. Illustrated. 
The Railway from Jaffa to Jerusalem. Illustrated. Professor C. Beyer. 
The Consequences of the Panama Trial. Paul von Weilen. ; 
The Jubilee of Schulpforta. Illustrated. 
The Bismarck Torch-light Procession on the 11th of April. Illustrated. 
The Corinth Canal. Illustrated. A. von Schweiger-Lerchenfeld. 
The Silver Wedding in Italy. Llustrated. 
Jtirg Jenatsch. Illustrated. J. Hardmeyer. 


Universum.—A. Hauschild, Dresden. 50 Pf. Heft 19. 
The French Army Manceuvres, Illustrated. Concluded. F. Hinig. 
Marriage and Duration of Life. Professor L. Biichner. 
Fritz von Uhde, Artist. With Portrait. 

Heft 20. 
Bamberg. Illustrated. Dr. F. Leitschuh. 
The Proposed Channel Bridge at Dover. Illustrated. Max Buchwald. 
Ferdinand Luthmer. With Portrait. D. Saul. 
Unsere Zeit.—Schorer, Dessauerstr. 4, Berlin. 75 Pf. Heft 10. 
Australian Society. Dr. Emil Jung. 
The Condition of the Miners in the Head Colliery Districts of Germany. II. 
A. Schulze. 

The Domestic Education of Girls of the Poorer Class. Dr. R. Osius Cassel. 
Map of the Russian Troops on the Austro-German Frontier. 


Amaranthe,—(For Girls.) 37, Bedford Street. 1fr.50c. May. 
Madame de Souza. With Portrait. E.S. Lantz. 
The Salon at the Champs-Elysées in 1893. A. M, d’Annezin. 
The National Ladies’ Art Association at New York. Florence Grey. , 
Versailles and French Literature. KE, Bonilla-Contreras. 


Association Catholique: Revue des Questions Sociales et 
Ouvriéres.—262, boulevard St. Germain, Paris. 2frs. May 15 
The Organization of Workers’ Unions. C. Hyvernat. 
The Comte de Mun and the Liberals. 
The Labour Congress at Bienne. 
The Free States of Dauphiné. Marquis de L.-Tour-du-Pin Chambly. 
Official Statistics on the Labour Situation. Continued. H. Bussoul. 


Bibliothéque Universelle.—18, King William Street, Strand. 2 fr. 50 c. 
M 


May. 
University Extension in England and Scotland. Emile Yung. 
Notes and Impressions of a Botanist in the Caucasus, Concluded. E. Levier. 
Women Writers. Henri Warnery. 
The Production of Great Newspapers. G. van Muyden. 
A Revolution in Agriculture. Concluded. E. Tallichet. 


Chrétien Evangélique.—G. Bridel, Lausanne. 1fr.50c. May 20. 


The Miraculous Birth of Jesus Christ. A. Berthoud. 
Abbé Guénée, an Adversary of Voltaire. A. Gretillat. 
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Heft 11. 
Tax Reform. Eugen Ludwig. 
The German Book-Trade. Iilustrated. 
Present and Past Belief in Magic. Julius Stinde. 
Chicago and Its Exhibition. Llustrated. Fred Miller. 
Sport in German East Africa, Illustrated. 
At the Headquarters of the Anarchists in London. Stephen Margie. 


Velhagen und Klasing’ s ay ag 53, Steglitzerstr, Berlin. 
ay 
Gustav Eberlein, Sculptor. barat Adolf Rosenberg. 
Flowers and Flower-Sellers in Berlin. Llustrated. J. Trojan. 
Honey. Illustrated. Dr. Wurm. 
June. 
A Summer Day in the Berlin Zoological Gardens. Llustrated. 
Marburg. Illustrated. Dr. Paul Wigand. 
Adolf Schreyer, Artist. Ilustrated. Dr. Richard Grant. 
Imitation in the Animal Kingdom. Lllustrated. Wm. Marshall. 
Lyric Poets in the Tyrol. With Portraits. Frida Schanz. 


Vierteljahrssehrift fir Musikwissenschaft.—Breitkopf und 
lirtel, Leipzig. 12 Mks. perannum. I. a 


Hans Leo aia and the Influence of the Italian Romanticists. R. Schwartz. 
Music at the Court of Christian 1V. of Denmark. A. THamamerich and C. 
Elling. 


Gertrud E. Sehmeling and Her Relationship to R. E. Raspe and Carl 
Matthaei. 

The Origin of the Overture to Leonore, No. I. Op. 138. Albert Levinsohn. 

Errors in Schubert’s Songs. Max Friedlander. 

An Anonymous Musical Treatise of the Eleventh and Twelfth Centuries. 
Johaunes Wolf. 


Vom Fels zum Meer,—U me Deutsche Verlagsgesellschaft, Stuttgart. 

Mk. Heft 10. 

My Sixtieth Birthday. With Peter W. H. Riehl. 

On the Steamer to Loschwitz from Dresden. Illustrated. A. Hartenstein. 

Insect Epidemics. Illustrated. C. Falkenhorst. 

Ravenna and Its Art. Illustrated. Otto Harnack. 

The Garden-Town of Girz. Lllustrated. Heinrich Noé. 

The Theocritus of the West: Whittier. Illustrated. M. Ottfried. 

7 German Theatrical Season. With J'ortraits. Otto Neumann- 

ofer. 


Die Waffen Nieder!—27, Potsdamerstr, Berlin. 6 Mks. per annum. 
April 25. 
Federation ani Peace. Marchese Pandolfi. 
War an Elementary Catastrophe? Moritz Adler. 


Westermann’s Illustrierte Deutsche Monatshefte.—Brunswick. 
4 Mks. per quarter. June. 

Count Cagliostro, alias Joseph Balsamo of Palermo. With Portrait. W, 
Cummerow. 

Morocco. Illustrated. Gerhard Rohilfs. 

The Future Form of German Verbs. Ernest Eckstein. 

Ernest Renan. With Portrait. Theodor Ruyssen. 

The Oldest Trade Routes and Aqueducts dn Classic Ground. W. Richter. 

The Marquise de Crequy. Georg Horn. 


Wiener Literatur-Zeltung.—I. Spiegelgasse, 12, Vienna. 25 kr, 
May 15. 


Ibsen’s ‘‘ Master Builder.” A. Freiherr von Berger. 
Opera Librettos. Richard Heuberger. 


Zuschauer.—ll., Durchschnitt, No. 16, ies 1 Mk. 50 Pf. 
per quarter. May 1 
The Foolishness of Molern German Poets. E. Milller-Holm. 
The Technique of Artistic Creation. Constantin Brunner. 





MAGAZINES. 


Entretiens Politiques et Littéraires.—é, rue St. Joseph, Paris. 60c. 
May 10. 

Notes on the Poetic Movement. Francis Vielé-Griffin. 

Political Indications. II. Henri Févre. 
May 25. 

The First Poems of Villiers de l’Isle Adam. Henri Bordeaux. 

The Foreign and Colonial Policy of England. Henry Malo. 


Ermitage.—26, rue de Varenne, Paris. 60¢c. April 30. 
« TL’ Ame et le Solitaire.” Drama. Maurice Beaubourg. 
Poems by Stuart Merrill and Others. 


Journal des Economistes.—14, rue Richelieu, Paris. 3fr.50c. May. 
«The Three Eights: ” the Battle-Cry of the Workers. Frédéric Passy. 
Savings Banks and Improvidence in the Future. E. Rochetin. 

The Agricultural Movement. G. Fouquet. 

The English Tariffs and the Application of the Railway an’ Canal Traffic Act 

of 1888. Alf. Mange. 

Statistics of Obligatory Insurance inGermany. A. Raffalovich. 

The Educational Institutions of Mdme. Julie Salis Schwabe. 

Population from the Point of View of the Redistribution of Sects in Germany. 

Dr. Rouire. 
A Discussion on the Cause’ which Arrested Individual Initiative in France. 
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o ttae Ravine 


Journal des Sciences Militaires.—30, rue et passage Dauphine, Paris, 
40 cs per annum. May. 

The Strategy of the March xxiii—xxvi. General Lewal. - 
Infantry Fire. 3 Figs. General Warnet. 

‘The Frontiers and Fortresses of Germany. M. Amphoux. 

The Tactical Instruction of Officers. Continued. 

. The Campaign of 1814. The Cavalry of the Allied Armies. 

Commandant Weil. 
The Military Schools in Germany. Captain Junk. 
The English Campaign in the Soudan, 1884-5. Continued. Captain Palat. 


Ménestrel. 2 bis, rue Vivienne, Paris. 10 francs per annum. 


April 30, May 7, 21, & 28. 
Marie Malibran. ‘Arthur Pougin. 


Mercure de France,—15, rue de l’Echaudé St. Germain, Paris. 


Continues. 


1 franc. 


‘ ay. 
Extracts from Letters of Vincent van Gogh to Emile Bernard, 1887-1890. 
In Praise of Luxury. Camille Mauclair. 


Nouvelle Revue.—18, King William Street, Strand. 62 fr. per annum. 


. May 1. 

Joseph Bonaparte in America. I. Georges Bertin. 

The Genesis of Our Idea of Justice. Guillaume Ferrero. 

Letters on Idealism and Realism in Fiction. S. E. Savvas Pacha. 

On the Earth and by the Earth. III. Eugéne Simon. 

Michael Angelo and Vittoria Colonna. Jean Ailard. 

Mural Painting in France from the Eleventh to the Sixteenth Century. H. 
Fournier. 

Modern Sport. ITI. 

An Iron and Silver Wedding. 


The Making of Italy. S. Pichon. 

ge 8 Bonaparte in America. 1]. G. Bertin. 

On Earth and by the Earth. IV. Eugene Simon. 

Aviation. G. de Contenson. 

The Trials for Witchcraft in the Seventeenth Century. F. Delacroix. * 
Letters on Foreign Politics. Madame Adam. 


Nouvelle Revue Internationale.—23, boulevard Poissonniére, Paris. 
50 frs. perannum. May 15. 

Review of European Politics. Emilio Castelar. 
The Pamir Question and the Russian Boundaries in Central Asia. 
Goethe and Werther. Mensch. 
A Bard of Montenegro: Peter II. Marc Car. 
The Famine in Algeria, Oscar Comettant. 
Dramatic Art in Japan. Continued. Comte Meyners d’Estrey. 


*Réforme Sociale.—54, rue de Seine, Paris. 1 fr. 
May 1. 


G. de Wailly. 
H. Montecorboli. 
May 15. 


S. Ximénés. 


How to Reach the People. Urbain Guérin. 

Berlin and Its Administration. IV. 0. Pyfferoen. 

The Conditions of Harmony iu Industry. A. Gibon. 

The Assemblies of the Pays d’Etats under the Ancien Régime. 


ay 16. 
The University Question. Georges Blondel and Gabriel Alix. 
The Assemblies of the Pays d’Etats. Continued. 
Harmony in Industry. Concluded. 
Freedom of Combination and the French Law. Maurice Vanlaer. 
Universal Suffrage and the Plural Vote in Belgium. J. Cazajeux. 


Revue d’Art Dramatique.—44, rue de Rennes, Paris. 1fr.25c, 7 
¢ May 1. 
The Théatre des Folies Marigny. Continued. P. L. de Pierrefitte. 
‘The Last Years of Madame Saint-Huberty, the Actress. Vega. 
May 15. 
The Death of Casimir Delavigne. Arthur Pougin. 
The Théatre des Folies Marigny. Concluded. 
Revue Bleve.—Fisher Unwin, Paternoster Square. 
May 6. 
~ One of Our Pioneers in Africa: Jean Eugéne Scheer. 
State Socialism in Germany. Emile Jamais. 
May 13. 
Edouard Grenier. 
Ferdinand Brunetiére. 


A. Babeau. 


60 c. 


Alfred Rambaud. 


Prosper Mérimée and Sainte Beuve. 
The Second Style of Victor Hugo. 


May 20. 
The Renaissance of Naturalism in the Lyric Poetry of the Nineteenth Century. 
F. Brunetiére. 
The Revolutionary Spirit in Judaism. Bernard Lazare. 
May 27. 


~ Napoleon I. since His Death. E. Legouvé. 
Leconte de Lisle and His Lyrics. E. Brunetiére. 
France and Siam: The Mekong Question. With Map. Henri Pensa. 


Revue des Deux Mondes.—18, King William Street, Strand. 
perannum. May 1. 
The Foreign Extension of France. René Millet. 
ed Mérimée. II. A. Filon. 
The Fermentations of the Earth. P. P. Deherain. 
es of the Prussian Railways since their Purchase by the State. 
. Mange. 
The Toulon Sedition of the 1st of December, 1789. Conclusion. G. Duruy. 
The Scholastic Democratic pa Veen Melchior de Voglié. 
y May 15. 

In Turkey: Smyrna. G. Deschamps. 
The Old Sorbonne. G. Boissier. 
Franche-Comté, I. Its Origins and History. Victor Du Bled. 
The Fermentations of the Earth. II. P. P. Deherin. 


62 frs. 
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[JUNE 


Imperial Journeys. C. Benoist. 
How the Couvicts live in New Caledonia, P, Mimande. 
A Portrait of Napoleon. The Recollections of Chaptal. Vicomte M. de Vogtié, 


Revue Encyclopédique. 1", rue Montparnasse, Paris. 1 fr. 
ay 1. 


The First Works of Casimir Delavigne. Illustrated. Charles Le Goffic. 

Foreign Art in 1892-93. Illustrated. Paul Leprieur. 

The Elections at the National Convention of the Revolution. 

An Excursion to Jan Mayen and Spitzbergen. Illustrate. 

May 15. 

Massenet’s ‘‘ Werther.” Illustrated; Arthur Pougin. 

How the Crystal Cup Presented to M. Pasteur was Made. 
Gallé, 

The Childhood and Youth of Danton. F, A. Aulard. 

The Mentone Caves and Cave-Dwellers. Illustrated. E. Bordage. 


Revue de Famille.—38, antlers Chaussée d’Antiv, Paris, 1 fr. 50 c. 
May 1. 
Louis XIV. and His Court. Jules Simon. 
Pearls and the Part They have Played in History. 
An English Spy : Major Le Caron. M. Villars. 
A Corner of Burgundy. G. Hérelle. 
Queen Louisa of Prussia. M. Remer. 
May 15. 
Jules Simon, 


E. Charavay. 
Charles Rabot. 


Illustrated. Emile 


M. Berthelot. 


Louis XIV. and His Court. 
The Mise-en-Scéne of Society Theatres, Germain Bapst. 

The Duc de Lauzun and the Court of Louis XV. George Hérelle. 
Rothenburg-on-the-Tauber, Illustrated. André Maurel. 

The Salons. Gustave Larroumet. 


Revue Frangaise de l’Etranger et des Colonies.—1, place d’Iéna, 

Paris. 1fr.50c. May 1. 
The Action of the Mandarins and the Administrative Principle at Tonkin. 

Mat. Gioi. (A. de Pouvourville), 
The 1891-92 Campaign iu the French Soudan: Zanzibar. 
May 15. 

The Seychelles Archipelago. With Maps. A. A. Fauvel. 
The Action of the Mandarius at Tonkin. Continued. 
African Railways. Paul Barré. 
Revue Générale.—Burns and Oates, Orchard Street. 12 frs. per ann. May. 
An Excursion to Venice. Louis Perillat. 
O’Connell and Parnell. Charles Woeste. 
The Agricultural and Manufacturing Crisis. 
The Philosophy of Léon Bossu. Ferd. Loise. 
Diary of a Witness of the Commune. Concluded. F. Bournand, 
José Maria de Hérédia, French Author. Henry Bordeaux. 


Revue Internationale de Sociologie.—16, rue Soufflot, Paris, 
10 frs. per ann. May—June. 
A Seminary of Sociology. Prof. Léon Duguit. 
The Ancient Peoples of Hungary. Louis Gumplowicz. 
Monads and Social Science. Continued. G. ‘larde. 
The Sliding-Scale in Wages in England. Maurice Travers. 
The Social Movement in Switzerland. G. Renard and V. Rossel. 


Revue Maritime et Coloniale.—30, Rue et Passage Dauphine, Paris. 
56 francs per annum. May. 

Study on the Theory of Naval Warfare. E. Guiffart. 

Notes on the ‘‘ Libeceio” (S. W. wind) in Corsica. Professor Vidal. 

Description of an Auxiliary Apparatus for the Simultaneous Laying and 
Loading of Ships’ Guns. Illustrated. Lieutenant H. de Kerrillis. 

The Mechanical Solution of Problems in Navigation. 11 Figs. 
Delafon. 

The Circulation’ of Winds and Rain in the Atmosphere. 
Duponchel. 

Two New Theories of Physical Astronomy on the Inequality of the Distribution 
of Heat on the Surface of the Northern and Southern Hemispheres. 
Lieutenant de ‘Tromelin. 4 

Detailed Description of the Chilian Cruiser ‘* Capitan-Prat.” 


Revue Philosophique,—108, boulevard St. Germain, Paris. 
May. 
The Evolution of Musical Aptitudes, 


Alphonse Ellard. 


Lieutenant 


Continued. A. 


3 fr. 


The Psychology of a Musician. I. 
L. Dauriac. 
Sociability and Morals among Animals. 
General Ideas of Psychological Monism. 
Revue des Questions Scientifiques.—16, Rue Treurenberg, Brussels, 
20 frs. per annum. II. Quarter. 
Influenza, II. Dr. Moeller. 
M. de Quatrefages and Anthroprlogy. Abbé D. Le Hir. 
The Invariability of the Height of the Pole opposed to the Variations of Latitude. 
F. Folie. 
The Objective Value of Physical Hypotheses. E. Vicaire. 
Great Modern Steamboats, A. A. Fauvel. 
The Geographical Work of Mercator. F. Van Ortroy. 
Causerie on Forestry. E. Desjobert. 
To the Memory of L, P. Gilbert. J. Thirion. 


Revue Scientifique.—Fisher Unwin, Paternoster Square. 
May 13. 
The Centenary of Hunter. T. Bryant. 
The Trans-Siberian Railway. Georges Petit. 
May 20. 
Zaborowski. 
Illustrated. 


F. Houssay. 
Giovanni Marchesini. 


60c, 


Crime and Criminals in Paris. 


Aerial Navigation of the Future. Léo Dex, 
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May 27. Revue de Théologie.—7, Faubourg du Moustier, Montanban. 1 fr. 50 ¢, 
The Highest Temperatures Compatible with Life. H. de Varigny. May. 
The Geographical Distribution of International Routes. B. Auerbach. The Real Conditions of Prophecy. E. Rochedieu.* 

ats On the Interpretation of John V., 26-30. Dr. Chazel. 
Revue Sociale et Politique.—39, rue Joseph IJ., Brussels. 5 fr. No. III. dc] 7. Kohl “ o% « 
.—7, enberg, Bale. 1 fr. 25 c. 
Socialism and Its Historical Development. ‘Theodor Hertzka. Revue du Vingtiéme — 5: ™ 8 
The Protectionist Reaction. G. de Molinari. Louis XVII. in Alsace. G. Sieffert 
The Reform of Secondary Education in Prussia. Th. Hegener. The ¢ aes ch b eis os ey P. Kaltenbact 
The Civil Personification of the Universities. Prof. M. Vauthier. a Se. ‘aee a _— 
— protic ogeg Situation of the Universities in Germany, the Nether- The Colmar Club. Continued. P. Kaltenbach. 
. ji Alsatian Artists at the Champs Elysées Salon. Saint Jean. 
Revue Socialiste.—10, rue Chabanais, Paris, 1fr.50c. May. Université Catholique.—25, rue du Plat, Lyon. 20 fr. per annum. 

Law. Adrien Veber. May 15. 
Eros—Love. VY. Jaclard. The End of Paganism. Ch. Denis. 
The Knights of Labour. Concluded. The Conclave. Continued. Lucius Lector. 
Experimental Methods in Politics. P. Musoni. Johannes Janssen. Pastor. 
Maurice Rittinghausen. Emma Rittinghausen. Cardinal Newman and the Catholic Renaissance in England. Continued. 
The Socialist Songs of Jean Lombard. LP. Bernier. J. Grabinski. 











THE ITALIAN MAGAZINES. 


La Civilta Cattolica.—246, Via Ripetta, Rome. 20 fr. yearly. May 6. May 16. 
The Policy of Leo XIII. (Oviginal of the Article in May ‘* Contemporary.”) An Unpublished Letter by Antonio Stoppani. 


Fr. Brandi. The Satires of Ariosto. A. dall’Oglie. 
An Episode in the Life of Massimo d’ Azeglio. 










Spirituatistic Agencies are of Diabolic Nature. 
The Origin of the Roman Martyrology. The Unity of the Christian World. Crito. 
The Moral of Positivism. On the River La Plata. Continued. A. Scalabrini. 
May 20. 
The German Emperor at the Vatican. Rivista di Artiglieria e Genio.—Tipografia Voghera Enrico, Rome. 
The Actions and Instincts of Animals. 30 lire per annum. April. 
The Migrations of the Hittites. Short Reflections on the Instructions for Field Artillery. Major E. Gonella. 






Nuova Antologia.—466, Via del Corso, Rome. 46 fr. perannum. May1. ‘Temporary Fortifications and the New Means of Offence. Captain E. Rocchi. 
New York. G. Giacosa. Fuses and Detonators in use in the German Artillery. 16 figs. 




















Catherine Sforza. A Historical Sketch. Part I. E. Masi. Experiments with Smokeless Powder in Switzerland. 

The New Bank of Italy. M. Ferraris. 

The Kingdom of Prussia and Baron Stein. G. Boglietti. Rivista Internazionale.—76, Via Torre Argentina, Rome. 25 frs. per 

May 16. annum. 

Catherine Sforza. Conclusion. E. Masi. The Jubilee of Leo XIII. The Editor. 

The Revision of the Belgian Constitution. L. Palma. A Conception of Law in the Middle-ages. Prof. L. Olivi. 

Between Pope and Emperor. Political Nepotism in the Sixteenth Century, The Modern Capitalist Economy. Prof. G. Tonioli. 

Army and Navy. Colonel G. Goiran.. C. Pigorini-Beri. “ 

The Eveof the Discovery of America. G. Uzielli. Rivista Marittima.—Tipografia del Senato, Rome. 25 lire per ann. May. 
La Rassegna Nazionale.—Via della Pace, 2, Florence. 26 frs. per = Naval Architecture. Graphic determination of Speed curves in ships. 3 plates. 

annum. May 1. G. Rota, Naval Constructor. 

Is History a Science or an Art? B.C. P. Belligerent Rights. A. Mazza. 

The Unification of Time throughout the World. G. Rocca. The Burning of Petroleum in Torpedo boats. Continued. V. E. Cuniberti. 

The History of Falstaff. Carlo Segré, Collection of the Writings of the late W. Froude on the Resistance to Motion of 

Card. Lavigerie and the French Republic. Conclusion. A. A. di Pesaro, Ships. Continued. 10 figs. N. Soliani. 

Review of English Literature. G. Straffarello. Popular Lyrics of the Sea. A. V. Vecchi. 

The Origin of Man and Religious Sentiment. A. Fogazzaro, Vocabulary of Powders and Explosives. Continued. Lieutenant F. Salvati. 





THE SPANISH MAGAZINES. 


L’Espafia Moderna.—Cuesta de Santo Domingo, 16, Madrid. 12 reals. The Cabots. Cesareo Fernandez Duro. 
lay. International Chronique. Emilio Castelar. 

Judicial and Medical Applications of Criminal Anthropology. Cesar Lombroso. La Ciudad de Dios.—Real Monasterio del Escorial. 12 reals. No. 1. 
The Proposed Penal Code in the Argentine Republic. Jeronimo Vida. The Hebrew Academies in Spain. Father F. P. Aguado. 


























THE DUTCH MAGAZINES. 



























De Gids.—Luzac and Co. 3s. May. P ; via 

Progress in Folklore and Ethnology. S. KR. Steinmetz. Elsevier’s Geillustreerd Meandsehrift.— Lame and Co., 46, Great 
A Visit to Egidy’s Salon. Geertruida Carelsen. Russell St. 1s. 8d. May. 
Our Monuments, and the Historical Monuments in Zealand. Victor de Stuers. P. J. C. Gabri#l. Tustrated. Louis de Haes. 

Danskeren.—Jungersen, Nyghei and Schréder, Kolding. Yearly kr. 8. Nyt Tidskrift-ny raekke,—De tusen Hjems Forlag, Christiania. Yearly. 

May. 8kr. No. 6. 
Milton and “ Paradise Lost.” Jens Kjaer. Philosophy as Art. Harald Héffding. 
William Gladstone. Hans R. Egebjerg. Arbitration and Arms. Sigurd Ibsen. 
Chronicles of Throndjem Pastors, H. Brun. Count Wedel and the Norwegian-Swedish Union. J. E. Sars. 
e > an a ai " nn a 4 Hippolyte Taine. (With Portrait.) Chr. Collin. 
Hemat.—Y. W. C..A., Stockholm. Yearly kr. 2. May. Two Musical Bits by Rickard Nordraak, Noted down by Erika Nissen. 
A Chapter on Charity. Aina. 
Pictures from the Holy Scriptures. Fanny Chrysander. Ord och Bild.—Wahlstrim and Widstrand, Stockholm. Yearly 10kr, 
Idun.—Frithiof Hellberg, Stockholm. Yearly. 5 kr. No. 20 (283). oie ; : - ebasgth y 
Julia Hakanson. With Portrait. Georg Nordensvan. ae — " en h es Lagergren. a cachusicn. 
The Pillars of Hercules. Fredrik Nycander. crnst Josephson, artist. (Portraits, et.) Richard Bergh. — 
Liberty. Elin Ameen. Arne Garborg. (With portrait and autograph.) Hjalmar Séderberg. 
Nordisk Tidskrift.—Letterstedt Society, Stockholm. Yearly. 10 kr. Tilskuercn.—M. Galschiot, Copenhagen. Yearly 12kr. April. 
No. 3. Last Year’s Exhibitions. Karl Madsen. 

Contemporary Literature of France. Georg Nordensvan. The Languages of the Apes. Otto Jespersen. 
A Page from the History of Penalties. Francis Hagerup. . The State of the Future. A. Cantor and Argus. 








Abbreviations of Magazine Titles used in this Index. 








The Peoples and Commercial Prospects of the Zambesi Basin, by D. J. 
Rankin, Scot G M, ‘May. 
gl of Mr. F. C. Selous’s Lecture on his African Experiences, Scot G M, 
y. 


a, 
The Pygmies, J. D. Caton on, A M, June. 
African Legends, by H. M. Stanley, F R, June. 
Agriculture : 
e Unrest of English Farmers, by E. Porritt, Y R, May. 
The Rothamsted Experiments, Mrs. Creyke on, N C, June. 
Alaska and its People, C. W. Sarel on, W R, June. 
' America: ag me Character of the Discovery of America, M. Perez Villamil 
on, C W, May. 
American People : 
A ate one with the Great American Diner-Out, by John Blackbridge, 
el M, May. 
A National Vice, by H. C. Merwin, A M, June. 
. American Society in Paris, Mary B. Ford on, Cos, May. 
_Andorre, B. Moses on, Y R, May. 
Anne, Ste., des Deux Mondes, Mac, June. 
Archeology, (see also Contents of the Antiquary, Journal of the Cork His- 
torical and Archeological Society) : 
Archeological Notes; by Prof. Taylor, A R, May. 
Architecture: Ethics of Architectural Competitions, by J. M. Carrere, Eng M, 


May. 
Arizona: Lost Races in Arizona, E. L. Robinson on, C I M, May. 
Armies (see also Contents of the United Service, United Service Magazine) : 
The Scots Greys, Lud M, June. 
Canadian Militia in Action, Capt. H. J. Woodside on, Q, June. 
A Conscript’s View of the French Army, by Hilaire Belloc, C R, June. 
Asenath, Life and Confession of, M. Brodrick on, N H, June. 
Astell, Mary, Katherine S. Pattison on, P M M, June. 
Astronomy : 
Astronomy on the Top of a Mountain, by I. H. Frickel, Chaut, June. 
Re-ent Discoveries in Astronomy, Rev. G. M. Searle on, C W, May. 
What is a Star Cluster? by A. C. Ranyard, K, June. 
Sun-Rays and Star-Beams, by Agnes Giberne, M P, June. 
Athietics : College Athletics, Walter Camp on, C M, June. 
Athletic Records, by S. Scoville, jun., 0, June. 
Atmosphere, Ly, May. 
Prof. Dewar’s Discoveries, Prof. R. O. Doremus on, N A R, May. 
Austen, Jane, and Miss Ferrier, by C. T. Copeland, A M, June. 


ko 





A, C. American Catholic Quarterly Review. F. R. Fortnightly Review. Nat. R. National Review. 
A. J.P. American Journal of Politics. F. Forum. N. Sc. Natural Science. 
'. Andover Review. > > Frob. Frank Leslie’s Popular Monthly. N,N. Nature Notes. 
A.A.P.S, Annals of the American Academy of G. M. Gentleman’s Magazine. Naut. M. Nautical Magazine. 
Political and Social Science, G. J. Geographical Journal, N. E, M. New England Magazine 
Ant. Antiquary. G.0.P.  Girl’s Own Paper. New R. New Review. 
Arch, R. Architectural Record. G.W. Good Words. New W. New World 
oe Arena. G. T. Great Thoughts. N. H. Newbery House Magazine. 
Arg. Argosy. oe 8 Greater Britain. N.C. Nineteenth Century. 
As. > Asclepiad, Harp. Harper’s Magazine. N. A. R. North American Review. 
AQ Asiatic Quarterly. Hom. R. Homiletic Review. 0. C. Our Celebrities. 
Ata. Atalanta. PA Idler. oO. D. Our Day. 
A. M. Atlantic Monthly. I. J. E. International Journal of Ethics. 0. Outing. 
Bank. Bankers’ Magazine. I. RB. Investors’ Review. P.E.F. Palestine Exploration Fund. 
Bel. M. _ Belford’s Monthly. Ir. E. R. Irish Ecclesiastical Record. P. M. M. Pall Mall Magazine. 
* Black. Blackwood’s Magazine. Ir. M. _ Irish Monthly. Phil. R, Philosophical Review. 
B. T.J. Board of Trade Journal. Jew. Q. Jewish Quarterly. 1 7a Poet-Lore 
Bkman. Bookman. J. Ed. Journal of Education. P.R.R. Presbyterian and Reformed Review. 
©.P.G. Cabinet Portrait Gallery. J. Micro. Journal of Microscopy. P.M. Q. Primitive Methodist Quarterly Review. 
Cal. R. Calcutta Review. J.P. Econ. Journal of Political Economy. Psy. R. Proceedings of the Society for Psychical 
C.1.M. Californian Illustrated Magaziue. J.R. A.S, Journal of the Royal Agricultural Society. Research, 
C.¥F.M. Cassell’s Family Magazine. J.R.C.1. Journal of the Royal Colonial Institute. Q.J.Econ. Quarterly Journal of Economics. 
C.8.J. Cassell’s Saturday Journal. Jur. R. Juridical Review. Q. R. Quarterly Review. 
Cc. W. Catholic World. K, 0. King’s Own. Q. Quiver. 
» C. M. Century Magazine. K. Knowledge. R. RK. R. Religious Review of Reviews. 
CG. J. Chambers’s Journal. L. H. Leisure Hour. Rel, Reliquary. 
Char. R. Charities Review. Libr. Library. R. C. Review of the Churches, 
Chaut.. Chautauquan. Libr. R. Library Review. St. N. St. Nicholas. 
Ch.Mis.1. Church Missionary Intelligencer. Lipp. Lippincott’s Monthly. Se. A. Science and Art. 
Ch. Q. Church Quarterly. L. Q. London Quarterly. Scots Scots Magazine. 
Cc. BR. Contemporary Review Long. Longman’s Magazine. Scot.G.M. Scottish Geographical Magazine. 
Cc. Cornhill. Luc. Lucifer. Scot. R. Scottish Review. 
Cos. Cosmopolitan. Lud. M. Ludgate Monthly. Scrib. Scribner’s Magazine. 
Crit. R. Critical Review. Ly. Lyceum. Shake. Shakespeariana. 
D. RB. Dublin Review. Mac. Macmillan’s Magazine. Str. Strand. 
E, W. R. Eastern and Western Review. M. A. H. Magazine of American History. Sun. H. Sunday at Home. 
Econ. J. Economic Journal. Med. M. Medical Magazine. Sun. M. Sunday Magazine. 
Eeon, R. Economic Review. M. W. D. Men and Women of the Day. T. B. Temple Bar. 
E.R. Edinburgh Review. M. E. Merry England. Th, Theatre. 
Ed. R. A. Educational Review, America. Mind. Mind. Think. Thinker. 
Ed. R. L. Educational Review, London. Mis. R. Missionary Review of the World. U.S. M. United Service Magazine. 
34 M. Engineering Magazine. Mod. R. Modern Review. W. R. Westminster Review. 
E. H, English Historical Review. Mon. Monist. Yeah Yale Review. 
EL English Dlustrated Magazine. M. Month. Y.xeu. Young Man. 
Ex. Expositor. M. P. Mouthly Packet. TW. Young Woman. 
FLL. Folk-Lore. 
Africa : Australia : 


The Bank Panic, by Sir Julius Vogel, F R, June. 
The Collapse in Australia, by Hon. H. Finch-Hatton, Nat R, June. 
Australia’s Dark Day, Bank, June. 

Austria, Empress of, Harp, June. 


Ballantyne, R. M., on His First Book, I, June. 

Bancroft, Mrs., on the Bright Side of the Stage, C § J, June. 

Behring Sea, see under Fisheries Disputes. 

Belle Isle Prison Life, J. C. Helm on, Cos, May. 

Bible and Biblical Criticism, (see also under Church and Christianity, and the 
Contents of the Homiletic Review, Irish Monthly, Church Quarterly, 
Expositor, Expository Times, Clergyman’s Magazine, Religious Review 
of Reviews, Thinker) : 

The Bible in the British Museum, Sun H, June. 

Two Editions of Coverdale’s Testament, J. R. Dore on, N H, June. 

The Primitive Gospel, Dr. E. J. Dillon on, C R, June. 

Jewish and Christian Interpretation of Prophecy, by Archdeacon Farrar, R C, 


May. 
Rival Theories on Scripture Inspiration, by Rev. Dr. H. I. D. Ryder, C W, 
M. 


ay. 
Birds: The Birds that We See, by E. E. Thompson, Serib, June. 
Bird Life in Summer, Rev. J. B. Chandler on, E [, June. 
Bird Babyland, by Nelly H. Woodworth, Fr L, June. 
Bismarck as Philosemite, by Arnold White, N H, June. 
Black, Miss Clementina, Mary Cameron on, Y W, June. 
Boating, Miss Mackenzie on, Y W, June. 
Books: A Discourse of Rare Books, Mac, June. 
Rare Books and Their Prices, by W. Roberts, N C, June. 
Booth, Mrs. Bramwell, Albert Dawson on, Y W, June. 
Border History and Poetry, Black, June. 
Bourbon, House of, Two Princesses of, Black, June. 
British Museum Library Fifty Years Ago, Bkman, June. 
Brotherhood of Christian Unity, T. F. Seward on, A, May. 
Browning, Robert, see Contents of Poet Lore. 
Buddhism : Esoteric Buddhism, A. P. Sinnett on, N C, June. 
Burnett, Mrs. F. Hodgson, Autobiographical, Scrib, June. 


California: Some Californian Writers, C I M, May. 
Canada: The Present Position, L. Irwell on, W R, June. 
New France under British Rule, by H. L. Nelson, Harp, June. 
The Canal System of Canada, A. R. Davis on, Chaut, June. 
Carlyle in the Réle of Lover, by Mary J. Onahan, Bel M, May. 
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JUNE. | 


Catholic Church : 
The Pope and Father Brandi: A Reply, C R, June. 
‘The Jesuit Doctrine of Obedience, Ly, May 

The Great Schism of the West, by Rev. S. ¥. Smith, M, June. 

Mgr. Satolli’s Mission to America, Bishop Vincent, L. W. Bacon and Dr. 
J. F. Loughlin on, F, May. 

Unjust Strictures of i ae Catholics, T. M. Crowley on, A J A uae. 

Some Noble Work of Catholic Women, ‘7 A. Toomy on, Cc Ww, M 
Chalmers, Dr., Personal Recollections of, by Dr. ‘“" Macaulay, L h, a 
Charterhouse School, W. C. Sargent on, Lud M, J 
Chicago and the World’s Fair, J. J. Peatfield on, C I M, May. 

Persia at the World’s Fair, by C. Andrews, N A R, May. 

Canada at the World’s Fair, by G. Stewart, NA R, May. 

Woman’s Work at the World’s Fair, Isabel McDougall on, Fr L, June. 
= Belford’s Guide to Chicago and the Fair, Bel M, May 
Chili: Fields for Industrial Enterprise in Chili, B T J, May. 

Chinese Question and International Law, by Rev. G. Reid, Mis R, June. 
Cholera Prospect in 1893,.by Dr. B. St. John Rossa, Eng M, May. 
Church Army and Salvation Army, by Rev. J. W. Hegeman, Hom R, May 
Church and Christianity : 
The Church and the Problem of Poverty in Cities, by J. R. Commons, 
Char R, May. 

The Evolution of Christianity Prior to Dr. Abbott, Prof. 0. Cone on, A, May, 
Church of England 

A Layman’s Recollection of the Church Movement of 1833, N H, June. 
Churches in Scotland: Church Politics, Seots, June. 

Patronage in the Presbyterian Church, Prof. Lindsay on, R C, May. 

The Jubilee of the Free Church, A. C. Baildon on, Scots, June. 

Churches: Lincoln Minster, Canon E. Venables on, N H, June. 

St. Patrick’s Cathedral, Katharine Tynan on, M P, June. 
Civil War of America: Prison Life at Belle Isle, by J. C. Helm, Cos, May. 
Civilised World, Prospects of, by Rev. J. Llewelly: n 5 C R, June. 
Clergy : Primary Qualifications for the Ministry, A R, 

Coleridge, Father, M, June. 

Colonies and Imperial Federation : 

The Empire and Its Institute, Ra Sir G. Baden-Powell, F R, June. 

Imperial Federation, R R R, 

Colonies, Tariffs, and Trade trreslive, Black, June. 

Columbus: Columbus, Vespucius and Magellan, T. Magee on, C I . — 
The Apotheosis of Christopher Columbus, by J. F. O’Shea, C W, 

Confucius, Ethics of, as Seen in Japan, by Rev. J. H. de 7. A R. ie. 

Co-operation and Profit Sharing in Foreign Countries, B T J, May. 

Corday, Charlotte, Alice King on, Arg, June. 

Costers: My Friends the Costers, by G. Holden Pike, Q, June. 

Cotton as a Factor in Progress, by D. A. Tompkins, Eng M, May. 

Country Holidays: The Poor Children’s Holiday, by Lady Jeune, F R, June. 

Cowboy- Land, by T. Roosevelt, C M, June. 

Cox, Dr. Samuel, R C, May. 

Crabhouse Nunnery, Dr. A. Jessopp on, G W, June. 

Cremation, A. S. Newman on, W R, June. 

Cricket, Rev. W. K. R. Bedford on, E I, June. 

Crime and the Criminal Law : 

The New School of Criminology, W. W. Willoughby on, A J P, May. 

Crime and Punishment, Sir Henry Hawkins and Others on,-New R, June. 

Crime and its Remedy, by Lady Cook, Mod R, June. 

Crinoline Folly, by Helen G. Ecob, Cos. May. 
Cycling: Lenz’s World Tour Awheel, O, June. 


Dante: Experiments in Dante Translation, Ch Q, April. 
Death as a Factor in Progress, W. Hutc hinson on, NAR, May. 
Dentistry, Ancient and Modern, Dr. E. H. Raymond on, N A R, May. 
Dickens, Charles, 

In the Footprints of Dickens, by H. Ragan, Cos, May. 
Dictionaries: American Dictionaries, Theodore Stanton on, W R, June. 
Dress: Crinoline folly, by Helen G. Ecob, Cos, May. 


East London Institute, K 0, June. 

Education, (see also Contents of the Educational ag 
The Superannuation of State School Teachers, W R, Jun 
University Teaching East and West, Rev. S. A. Barnet on, New R, June. 
The Charterhouse School, W. ( ’. Sargent on, Lud M, June. 
The Public Schools of Minneapolis and Others, Dr. J. M. Rice on, F, May. 
The Educational Trend of the Northwest of America, by D. L. Kiehle, 

AM, June. 

Free Education in Paris, Mdlle. Claire de Pratz on, New R, June. 

Egypt: Further Routes in = Kastern Desert, ~~ nr E. Floye, G J, May. 
The Mosques of Cairo, C Wood on, Arg, J * 
Electoral: Absurdities of i ‘tleghaneen Bill, ie . E. Eddis, Nat R, June. 

Ellerslie and Its Guernseys, Chas. H. Grandall on, Fr L, June. 
Ely Fen-Land, S. Baring-Gould on, C J, June. 
Engadine: Some High Notes, C, June. 
Engineering, see Contents of ¢ —. 8 Magazine, Engineering Magazine. 
Ennui, Agnes Repplier on, A M, June. 
Eton Mission, A. Benson on, N i, June. 
Falaiseau, Marquis ce, Exile of, Baroness S. I. de Zuylen de Nyevelt, Nat R, 
June. 
Ferrier, Miss, and Jane Austen, by C. T. Copeland, A M, June. 
Fiction: The Craving for Fiction, by Sir H. Maxwell, N C, June 
The Pedagogi:al Value of the Novel, by M. S. Merwin, Cos, May. 
The Journalist in Fiction, Ch Q, April. 
** Le Secret du Précepteur,” Ouida on, F R, June. 
Finance, see under Political Economy, Australia, United States, and Contents 
of the Bankers’ Magazine. 
Fisheries Disputes : 
The Behring Sea Case : 
Hon. B. F. Tracy, on, N A R, May. 
A Naturalist’s View of the Fur Seal Question, by P. L. Sclater, N C, June. 


INDEX TO PERIODICALS. 


















Food : ——— Cooking in the New England Kitchen, Mrs, E. M. Richards on, 






France : Round About the Palais Bourbon, by A. D. Vandam, P M M, June. 
How the French Live, Think, and Labour, L H, June. 
France, Prince Imperial of, Death of, ‘Archibald Forbes on, C M, June. 
os Literature : Contemporary French Playwrights, A. Hornblow on, Cos, 
May. 


Garden Lore, H. Ormonde on, N H, Jun 
Geographical Names, Orthography of, by Liepttenant-Colonel J.C. Dalton, G J, 












May 

Gibbons, “Mrs. Abby Hopper, Sarah S. Thayer on, Char R, May. 

Gladstone, W. E., Some Eton 1 ym by, CR, June. 

Glanvill, Joseph, Writings of, T B, June. 

Greece : The Modern Maid of Athens and Her Brothers of To-day, 
W. EK. Walters, Chaut, June. 

Greek Archeology : 

New Facts Concerning the Pantheon, by R. Lanciani, A M, June. 
Guiana: The Gold Fields of Dutch Guiana A. I. Matlier on, Eng M, May. 


Hallam, Arthur H., 
Bkmapn, June. 

Hamley, General William, Black, June. 

Hats and Caps, G. Winterwood on, G@ W, June. 

Howells, W. D., on Venice, Bkman, June. 

Hull Dock Strike, see under Labour. 

Humour: New Humourists and Non-Humourists, by J. L. 

June. 


Ibsen, Henrik, Ibsen and His Message, G T, June. 

His Poems, H. H. Boyesen on, Cos, May. 

His “ Peer Gynt,” H. H. Boyesen on, Chaut, June. 
Immortality : 

“ The Gates Ajar: 

May. 

The Decadence of Theology, John Burroughs on, N A R, May. 
Imperial Institute, E W R, May 

Sir G. Baden-Powell on, F R, June. 
India: The Stone Jar at Vijayanagar, by Rev. Charles Merk, n H, June. 
Individualism as a Sociological Principle, by E. B. Andrews, Y R, May. 
Industrial Schools in the Netherlands, Myra A. Dooley on, A, May. 
Insurance, Life: 

The Natural Premium System, G. A. Litchfield on, N ‘A R, 

The Disadvantages of the Level Premium System, E. B 3 ~~ on, NAR, 








by Prof. 










Tennyson’s ‘‘In Memoriam,” by the Dean of Armagh, 









Toole, Nat R, 











Twenty-Five Years After,” by Mrs. E. S. Phelps, N A R, 









May. 
Interstellar Ether, O. Lodge on, F R, June, 
Ionian Islands, J. S. Stuart-Glennie on, Fr L, June. 
Ireland and Home Rule: 
Ulster: Facts and Figures, by J. G. Colclough, C R, June. 
Ulster and the Confederate States, Prince C. de Polignac on, N C, June. 
Is Home Rule Needed for Ireland? by W. J. O’N. Daunt, W R, June. 
Some Ideals of Irish Prosperity, Ly, May. 
An Historical Parallel : 1659—1593, Mac, June. 
The Home Rule Bill : 
The Government and Home Rule, Black, June. 
Prospects of the Irish Church under Home Rule, Ch Q, April. 
The Police Clauses of the Home Rule Bill, Nat R, June. 
The Police Clauses, F R, June. 
Japan: 
The Extension of the Japanese Railway System, B T J, May. 
Japanese Folk-Lore, Helen Gregory-Flesher on, C,I M, May. 
In a Shinto Temple, by C. E. Tripp, P M M, June. 
Jews and Judaism : 
The Jew in Political, 
on, A J P, May. 
The Passover Hagadah, T B, June. 
John, King, and the Abbot of Bury, Thomas Arnold on, C R, June 
Journalism : 
The Foreign Correspondent, Theodore Stanton on, Lipp, J 
The Significance of the Newspaper in the United States, by Ww. M. Fullerton, 
New R, June. 
An Hour with the Press Club of C bicams, by Lester Ketchum, Bel M, May. 
The Experiences of a Woman Journalist, Black, June. 
























Business, Professional, and Social Life, A. E. Bloom 
















Kant, see Contents of the Philosophical Review. 
Kashmir : Summer Dds, by F. P. Lefroy, C I M, May. 
Knights of St. John of. Jerusale em, Dr. J. Ww ortabet, G N, Jane. 







Labour Questions, (see also under Women) : 
The Case for Labour, by J. Keir Hardie, P M M, June. 
The Case for Capital, by Joseph Pease, P M M, June. 
Middlemen and Parasites, by H. A. Jones, New R, June. 

The Eight Hours’ Day and the Unemployed, John Rae on, C R, June. 

The Social Condition of Labour, Dr. FE. k. L. Gould on Chaut, June. 

Labour Question in School, by Miss Elizabeth Hughes, Ed R L, June. 

Hall and Shipping Labour, Bank, June. 

The Ann Arbor Railway Strike, F. P. Sargent on N A R, May. 

The Toledo Labour Decisions, A. F. Walker and Col. C. D. Wright on, F, 

May. 

Industrial on, Char R, 

ay. 

Land and the Land Laws: 

How to Attract Capital to the Land, by Lord Vernon, N C, 
Lakeland, C F M, June. 
Lawn Tennis, H. W. W. 
Libraries : 

Some Economic Features of Public 
The Future of Local Libraries, by J. 
















Arbitration at Mariemont, Josephine 8. Lowell 






Jane. 






Wilberforce on, Y M, June. 







A, May. 





Libraries, T. L. Kelso on, 


Winsor, A M, June. 
























te 


- Political Economy : 


rature, (see also under Fiction, Journalism, etc.) : 
ae Study of English Language and Literature, W. J. Courthope, Nat R, 
June. 
~ The New Era in Letters, Arthur ba on, Nat R, June. 
How.Men Write, by F. A. Burr, Lipp, June. ‘ 
Personality in ss. G. H. Page on, R, June. 
London Governmen 
The Unifitation of the City, C. Harrison on, F R, June. 
London Railway Stations, E I, June. 


petley, Lord, and His Rhymes for a Little Girl, Lady Knutsford on, EI, 
Jun 


Sedmer Sir Morell, se of, by Rev. H. R, Haweis, Y M, Tae 
Madagascar: A Deadlock, F R, June. 
Magic’: The Black Art, Jas. Mew on, P M M, Jun 
Marriage and the os ga Laws: Wanted, a New Marriage Law, by Kate 
Weale, Mod R, June. 

Martyn, Henry, Four Unpublished Letters by, S. Wason on, N H, June. 
Medicine (see also Conteats of the Medical Brie. f) ee 

A Paced Departure in Medical Treatment : “The Cure of Myxedema, C J, 


scuttieh Medicine in the Days of Queen Mary, Black, June. 
Mental Measurem-nt, J. McK. Cattell on, Phil R, May. 
Mexican Textile Industries, B T J, Ma, 
Missions, see Contents of the Church Missionary Intelligencer, Missionary 
Review. 
Mommsen, Dr., F. C. Carpenter on, Chant, June. 
Monta: Lady Mary Wortley, T B, J 
Music Halls: At the Music Hall, by Dorothy Wallis, — 


op my as a Model Husband, Max Maury on, Bel M, } 
Natural History, (see also under Birds, and Contents ~y pe ledge, Natural 
Science) : 
Microscopic Sea Life, by H. Scherren, LH, Jun 
A Marine Observatory and American Biology, mh C O. Whitman, A M,June. 
Animal Courtesies, A. A. Japp on, C F M, J 
Navies: British Ships of War, Adm. A. H. Markbam on, G W, June. 
New Forest, C, June. 
New Guinea: British New Guinea, T. H. Hatton Richards on, J R C I, May. 
New York: The Evolution of New York, T, A. Janvier on, Harp, June. 
Newfoundland: Another Newfoundland Crisis, by tated A. Hurd, W R, June. 
Nicaragua a R. H. MacDonald, jun., C I M, 
Nicoll, Rev. W. Robertson, as Editor, Y M, J hy 


une 


~ Orange, Huuse of, Ancestors of, Ched Mijatovich on, E W R, May. 
* Orchids : How Orchids Climbed the Trees, by J. Rodway, Long, June. 


Oxford and Oxford Life, Ch Q, April, 


Parliamentary: The Future of Party-Government, by C. B. Roylance Kent, 

Mac, June. 
First Impressions of oe: ee of Commons, by E. C. J. Morton and J. Scott 

Montagu, P M M, J 

Pauperism and the Poor ‘ior Six Hundred Years of English Poverty, by 
G. F. Steffen, N C, June. 

Pessimism, Ch Q, Ap ril. 

Peter, Gospel of, Rog Dr. Martineau on, N C, June. 


Philanthropy : Philanthropic Institutions, R R R, May. 


Philanthropy and Politics, by Edmond Kelly, Char R, May. 
Photography, see Contents of Wilson’s Photographic Magazine. 
Platypus, S. Dickinson on, Scrib, June. 
Poetry: Five English Poets, by A. D. Innes, M P, June. 
In the Poets’ Garden, by Phil Robinson, C R, June. 
Wealth, A. P. Peabody on, A R, M ay. 
Wealth, Labour, and Ability, by W. H. Mailoc sk, Nat g Ke aH 
‘The ‘Accumulation of Riches, E. W. Jackson on, A J LR May. 
Post: English Postal Reformers, T. L. James on, Cos, ¥ 
oa, sy ce ** Plundering and Blundering,” by J. on Heaton, NC, 


A ig Ww. H., Post-Office Electrician, C § J, June. 


Protection : Colonies, Tariffs, and Trade Treaties, Black, June. 
Protection and the Empire, by W. F. Lord, N GC June. 
gaa Research : Four Strange True Stories, by Louise C. Moulton, A, 
ay. 
Race Problems of America : 
Are Our Indians becoming Extinct ? by Major J. W. Powell, F, May. 
Racing: Kings and Queens of the Turf, 0, June. 
Derby Anecdotes, by H. B. Bromhead, E I, June, 
Railways, (see also under United States) : 
Boglish and American Railways, W. M. Acworth on, Eng M, May. 
‘The Cost of Street-Railway Building, by T. W. Harris, Eng M, May. 
The Gravity System of Rapid Transit, by Major B. S. Henning, Eng M, May 
Rawlinson, Sir Robert, Harry How on, Str, May. 
Red Cross Hall, Mrs. Russell Barrington on, E J, June. 
Referendum : How to Introduce the Initiative and the Referendum, by W. 
McCrackan, A, May. 
Royal Humane Society, Str, May. 
Ruskin, Jolin, on Education, Wm. Jolly on, G T, June. 
Russia: Who Pulls the Strings at Petersburg? Mod R, June. 
The Extradition Treaty with the United States, G. Kennan on, F, May. 


Sacraments, Prof. Slater and others on, R C, May. 
Salvation Army : 
The Salvation Army as a Social Reformer, G. E. Walsh on, Chaut, June. 
Salvation Army and Church Army, by Rev. J. W. Hegeman, i R, May. 
Sandwich Islands : ‘The Hawaiian Situation, T. H. Davi vy ves Des AR, May., 
Sanitation: The Public Health, T. M. Prudden on, C M, Ji 
. —e Sanitation and Its Defects in America, Dr. J. “S. " Billings op, F, 
ay 


THE REVIEW 








OF REVIEWS. 
Schliemann, Dr. J. I. Manatt on, A M, June. 
Seal Question, see under bisheries Disputes. 
Servia: The Servian Coup D’Etat, Ched Mijatovich on, E W R, May. 
Shakespeare, (see also Contents of "Shakes speariana 
Gentle Will, Our Fellow, by F. G. Fleay, D L, 3 lay. 
Shakespeare versus Bacon, by Ignatius Donnelly and Prof. F. E. Schel- 
ling, A, May. 
Shipping, (see am Contents of the Nautical Magazine) : 
The Way of the World at Sea : Coming Out, W. J. Gordon on, L H, June. 
The Hull Duck Strike, see under Labour. ‘Fi 
The New Cunarders, C J, June e4 
Slaughter-Houses: Public Slaughter-Houses, Dr. 8b. W. Richardson on, ‘ 
New R, June. 
Society : What is Society ? by Lady Brooke, P M M, June. 
Soul, A City of the Far East, Hon. George Curzon ou, P M M, June. 
Southwold, Richard Sisley on, P M M, June. 
Spitalfields and Its Weavers, Mrs. Brewer on, Sun M, June. 
Stevenson, Robert Louis, Wer of, J. Newton Robinson on, W R, June. 
Stretton, Hesba, Sun M, June. 
Suicides and Modern Civ ‘lization, by F. L. Hoffmann, A, 
Susa, Acropolis of, Major-Gen. Sir Frederic Goldsmid * iy J; 4 
Switzerland as a Nursery of Politics, by J. King, 4 R, ¥ 
Symonds, Jchn Addington, A. R. Cluer, on, F R, June. 


Technical Education for Londou, Wm. Garnett on, Ed R L, June. 
Telautograph : 
Gray, Elisha, on, Cos, May. 
Maver, William on, Eng M, May. 
Temperance and the Liquor Traffic : 
At gpa for the Liquor License System, by L. Satterthwaite, A J P, 
May 
Possible Reformation of the Drink Traffic, Rev. W. S. Rainsford on, NAR, 
May. 
I rink and Crime, by Archdeacon Farrar, F R, June. 
Habitual Drunkards, Dr. J. B. Tuke on, N C, June. 
The Tee-to-Tum Club, W. H. Tolman on, Char R, May. 
Theatres and the Drama, (see also Contents of Theatre) : 
Shall We Have a Dramatic Academy? by Fanny Brough ‘and others, J, 
June. 
The Comédie Francaise of To-day, A. D. Vandam on, New R, June. 
The Comédie Frangaise in London, Ange Galdemar on, F R, J une. 
Theology, see under Bible and Biblical Criticism. 
Theosophy, (see also under Buddhism, and Contents of Lucifer, Theosophist) : 
Practical Theosophy, Kate B. Davis on, A, May 
Tibet : A Journey across Tibet, by Captain H. , ae G J, May. 
Tobago, Land of, Scot G M, May. 
Tolstoy, Count, in the Russian Famine, Jonas Stadling on, C M, June. 
Trees and Flowers as Mystics, Sun H, June. 


United States (see also under Arizona, Chicago, Washington, New York, 
Wyoming, Labour, Education, Race Problems, American People, Catholic 
Church, Journalism) : 

Mr. Clev eland’ 8 Tasks and Opportunities, by C. F. Adams, F, May. 

The Hayes Administration, by J. D. Cox, A M, June. 

‘The Natural History of Party, by A. D. Morse, FR, May. 

The Railway Party in Politics, H. P. Robinson on, N A R, May. 

Railway Tariffs in the United States, J. L. Cowles on, A, May. 

‘The Currency Crisis, Moreton Frewen on, F R, June. 

Anomalies of the Private Pension Sy stem, T. F. Dennis on, B ey: 

Pension List Revision, W. G. Veazey and Others on, N A R, M 

Unrestricted a Dangerous to American inctitetions’” by W. BR. 
Wood, A J P, Ma. 

a = Parallel to a Function of the Supreme Court, by T. D. Goodell, 

M ay 

Menacing Socialism in the Western States, by F. B. Tracy, F, May. 

Life in a Logging Camp, by A. Hill, Serib, June. 

Lumbering in the Northwest, J. E. Jones on, Cos, ¥ 

The Educational Trend of the Northwest, by D. L. Kiekie, AM, June. 

University Extension, see under Education, and Contents of University 
Extension and Univer: ee Extension Journal, 


Verney Papers, Ch Q, April. 
Vivisection and at dm steal by Dr. W. W. Keen, Harp, June. 


Wadham College, T. G. Jackson on, Ant, June. 
Wales : 
The Church in Wales, T. Darlington and Bishop Bromby, C R, June. 
Thoughts for Defenders of the C hurch, by Rev, H. G. Morgan, Nat R, June. 
Washington, Mrs. F. Hodgson Burnett and H.C. Lodge on, St N, June. 
Wassilieff, Sophie, Memoirs of, J, Jane. 
W hitman, Walt, John Burroughs on, Lipp, June. 
Whittier, a Greenleaf, Mrs. Mayo on, Ata, June. 
Willard, KE. 8., Actor, Alfred Stoddard on, Lipp, June. 
Women: Women W age-Karners, Helen Campbell on, A, May. 
Woman in Commercial Horticulture, by Maggie D. Brainard, CIM, May. 
How I Started My Girls’ Swimming Club, by Mrs. G. S. Reaney, Sun H 
June, 
The Woman Movement in France, by Madame A. de Valsayre, Mod . 
June. 
Womanhood in the Iliad, by W. C. Lawton, A M, J 
Wordsworth : Down the Duddon with W ordsworth, by “H. ‘Rix, LH, June. 7 
World’s Fair, see under Chicago. 
Wyoming—Another Pennsylvania, by J. Ralph, Harp, June. 


Yachting : The Sailing Yacht of To-day, by Chas. : Norton, 0, June. 
York, Duke of (Prince George of W ales), New R, June. 


Zante, E. M. Edmonds on, E W R, May. 
Zola, Emile, V. R. Mooney on, I, June. 




































































































